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evaluations, services to existing students, and participation in 
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students for the full year of 1987 is also provided, as is a 
longitudinal examination of changes and new roles for separate 
facilities in the years following the initial implementation of 
Public Law 94-142 (the Education for All Handicapped Children Act) in 
1976. Data is displayed in 102 tables. (JDD) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Study of Programs of Instruction for Handicapped Children and Youth in Day and 
Residential Facilities was conducted in response to a requirement under Section 618 of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1983 and 1986. This mandate directed the 
U.S. Secretary of Education to report to Congress on "an analysis and evaluation of the 
effectiveness of procedures undertaken by each State education agency, local education agency, 
and intermediate educational unit to improve programs of instruction for handicapped children 
and youth in day or residential facilities" (Section 618(f)(2)(E) of P.L. 98-199). 

The study included four components: (1) a national Survey of Separate Facilities to obtain 
representative estimates of the current status of instructional programs in separate day and 
residential facilities and to describe quantifiable changes in the student populations and facility 
characteristics in separate facilities; (2) a Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions in all States 
to describe the procedures used by State education agencies (SEAs) to improve the instructional 
programs at separate facilities; (3) a set of eight State-based case studies in which SEA and other 
State agency procedures affecting separate facilities were examined in depth; and (4) a set of 
twenty-four facility-based case studies undertaken within the eight case study States to examine 
the processes of change at separate facilities in greater detail and to link these changes with SEA 
procedures and other factors. 

Tuc Survey of Separate Facilities was designed to respond to the need for information on 
the current status and recent changes in the characteristics of students and educational programs 
in a nationally representative sample of facilities operated exclusively or primarily for students 
with handicaps (referred to in this report as separate faci!itie:>). This survey provides the first 
comprehensive national data set on separate educational facilities for children and youth with 
handicapping conditions. Detailed information over a wide range of areas is presented, including 
administrative characteristics (e.g., size, ownership, costs, and funding sources), staff characteristics 
(e.g., the number of staff members, the professional training of staff, and hours of specialized 
services provided); characteristics of pupils (e.g., numbers of students by type and severity of 
primary and secondary handicapping conditions, age, sex, and race), and instructional, 
recreational, and other relevant programs, services, and experiences provided by the facilities. 
The survey also provides a longitudinal examination of changes and new roles for separate 
facilities in the years following the passage of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
01 1975 (P.L. 94-142). 

A dav school or facility was defined for the purposes of this study as a separate facility if 
no persons with handicaps reside there and one or more children or youth with handicaps 
between birth and their 22nd birthday receive educational services there during the regular school 
day. A residential school or facility was defined as a separate facility at which one or more 
persons with handicaps reside and at which one or more children and youth between birth and 
their 22nd birthday receive educational services on the grounds of the facility during the usual 
school day. It is important to note that many of the children living in residential "schools" or 
facilities may be placed there for reasons other than to receive special education services. 
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Reasons for placement in residential facUities range from the need for relatively short-term 
medical or psychological treatments to long-term residential care for severe conditions requiring 
special care. 

In all, a total of 1,315 day schools and 626 residential facUities responded to the survey 
by mail or by telephone, for an overall response rate of 75 percent. Sample weights were 
applied to adjust the survey responses to the projected national population of separate facilities 
and their students- All data apply to 1988 unless otherwise specified 



Number of Schools and Students 

All Separate Schools 

o There were an estimated 3,889 separate facilities in operation in the United States during 
1988, about equally divided between those operated by public agencies (1. ^7) and private 
organizations (1,911). 

o The single largest group of separate facilities, defined by the primary disability of the majority 
of students served, consisted of facilities for students with mental retardation (a total of 1,383 
facilities), followed closely by facilities for emotionally disturbed students (1,253). The number 
of separate facilities primarily serving students with low-prevalence handicapping conditions 
(such as visual unpairments, chronic health conditions other than autism, and deaf-blinilness) 
was small. 

o The total estimated number of students ages 0 through 22 served by the 3,889 separate 
facilities was 324,051. Overall, public separate facilities were serving 196,357 students, while 
privately operated facilities were serving 127,694 students. The bulk of the students were in 
facilities serving either mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed students (113,615 and 96,684 
students, respectively). 

Day Schools 

o In 1988, there were an estimated 2,639 separate day schools serving students with handicaps 
ages 0 through 21 years. An estimated 59 percent were publicly operated, 35 percent by local 
education agencies (LEAs). Three-quarters of these schools served primarily students with 
mental retardation (39 percent), emotional disturbance (23 percent), or multiple handicaps 
(13 percent). 

o There were an estimated 228,716 students enrolled in separate day schools. This was similar 
to the total of 213,200 students reported by the States as receiving Federal special education 
funds for programs provided in separate facilities in 1986-87. 

o The estimated average population of separate day schools was 99 students ages 0 through 21 
years. Publicly operated schools averaged 113 students; private schools averaged 79 students. 
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Residential Schools 



o Residential schools were defined as residential settings in which students were educated on 
the grounds of the facility. Residential facilities were considered schools by virtue of an 
educational program being provided on grounds by facility or other staff, regardless of the 
primary purpose for placements at the facility. An estimated 1,250 separate residential schools 
serving students with handicaps ages 0 through 21 years were operating in 1988. 

o An estimated two-thirds of residential schools (66 percent) were privately operated; just over 
three-quarters (78 percent) by nonprofit agencies not affiliated with a religious organization. 

o About half of all separate residential schools (an estimated 51 percent) primarily served 
students with emotional disturbance. An estimated 63 percent of all private residential schools 
primarily served students with emotional disturbance. 

o There were an estimated 95,335 children and youth in residential schools for students with 
handicaps in 1988. This number differs by a wide margin from the 39,287 residential school 
students in separate facilities cited in the OSEP State-reported data for 1986-87. About 60 
percent of this difference could be attributed to the difference in the numbers of students 
with emotional disturbance, while students with mental retardation appeared to account for 
another 18 percent of the difference. In both cases, separate facilities reported more 
residential students with these handicapping conditions than were reported by the States. 
Particularly in' the case of emotionally disturbed students, the difference may be associated 
with placements for which public special education funds are not used, including private 
placements. 

o Students with a primary diagnosis of emotional disturbance were estimated to comprise 52 
percent of all residential school students. An estimated 23,919 residential school students 
(25 percent) had either a primary diagnosis of mental retardation or were indicated to be 
multiply handicapped, with one of the multiple conditions being mental retardation. 

o The estimated average population of separate residential schools was 113 students ages 
0 through 21 years. Publicly operated residential schools were, on average, much larger than 
private ones: 202 students and 75 students, respectively. 

Characteristics of Students 

Day Schools 

o The largest category of day school students were those with mental retardation (39 percent 
of the total). About 5 percent of all day school students had mild mental retardation, about 
15 percent had moderate mental retardation, about 11 percent had severe mental retardation, 
and about 8 percent had profound mental retardation. In addition, about 6 percent of 
students in day schools were reported to be multiply handicapped, but with mild or moderate 
mental retardation as one of their conditions; about 7 percent of students in day schools were 
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reported to be multiply handicapped, with severe or profound mental retardation as one of 
their conditions. 

An estimated 19 percent of separate day school students were reported to be emotionally 
disturbed. Nearly half of these (48 percent) were classified as having serious conduct or 
behavior disorders. 

Students with learning disabilities, although comprising about 47 percent of the total special 
education population ages 6 through 21 in 1987-88, comprised only an estimated 9 percent 
of the students in separate day schools. 

Day school students with mental retardation or multiple handicaps were usually in public 
schools (85 percent and 73 percent, respectively), as were day school students with emotional 
disturbance (63 percent), particularly students with serious conduct or behavior disorders who 
were most likely to be in public schools. Day school students with learning disabilities were 
more often in private schools (62 percent). 

The vast majority (an estimated 88 percent) of separate day school students were educated 
in their local communities. An estimated 84 percent of day school students lived at home 
with their parents or relatives, 5 percent in foster homes, 5 percent in group living 
arrangements of 15 or fewer residents, 4 percent in residential settings of more than 16 
residents, and 2 percent in "other" settings. Students most likely to live in foster or group 
residential arrangements were those attending day schools primarily serving students with 
severe or profound mental retardation (21 percent) or emotional disturbance (19 percent). 

Most students in separate day schools (61 percent) were between the ages of 6 and 17 years, 
but about 23 percent were 5 years and younger, and about 16 percent were 18 years and 
older. Students with mental retar *tion were more likely to be 18 through 21 years (29 
percent of all day school students with mental retardation) than were students with any other 
handicapping condition. 

Males comprised an estimated 64 percent of all day school students, including 66 percent of 
public school students and 62 percent of private school students. Day schools primarily 
serving students with emotional disturbance were particularly likely to have large proportions 
of male students (77 percent). 

The racial/ethnic composition of the separate day school population was comparable to the 
racial/ethnic composition of the school-age population in general. Like the general 
population, white non-Hispanic students comprised 71 percent of the day school population. 
Black non-Hispanics comprised 15 percent of the school-age population and 19 percent of the 
estimated day school population. Students of Hispanic background comprised an estimated 
7 percent of the day school population, compared with about 10.5 percent of the school-age 
population. 
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Residential Schools 



o By far the largest group of residential facility students were those with emotional disturbance 
(52 percent). There were more students reported to have serious conduct or behavior 
disorders than students in any major category of condition. An estimated 23 percent of all 
residential school students were reported to have conduct or behavior disorders, compared 
with 18 percent of residential school students reported to have mental retardation. About 
11 percent of all residential school students had hearing impairments as a primaty 
handicapping condition, with about 85 percent of these students reported to have severe 
prelingual deafness. 

o About four out of ten residential facility students (39 percent) were in public facilities. While 
most residential students with mental retardation (60 percent), hearing impairments (70 
percent), and vision impairments (84 percent) were in public residential facilities, only 
25 percent of residential students with emotional disturbance and 40 percent of those with 
multiple handicaps were in public facilities. 

o Students with learning disabilities, although comprising about 47 percent of students reported 
to receive special education services nationwide, comprised about 4 percent of the residential 
school students. 

o An estimated 28 percent of students in residential schools attended schools in the local 
community m which their parents lived; most of these were day students. About 11 percent 
of students tor whom their parents remained as guardians came from outside the State in 
which the facility was located. 

o For an estimated 8 percent of students in residential schools, the residential facility or its 
operating agency was designated as their legal guardian. The proportions were highest for 
students with severe or profound mental retardation (28 percent), almost half of whose 
residential schools were State mental retardation/developmental disabilities institutions. 

o Residential school students were markedly older on average than were day school students. 
About 8 percent of residential school students were 5 years or younger, compared with 23 
percent of day school students. About 23 percent of residential school students were 18 
through 21 years old, compared with 16 percent of the day school students. Two-thirds of 
students in residential facilities primarily serving persons v^th emotional disturbance were 
between the agef of 12 and 17. 

o Comparable to the estimate for day schools, males comprised approximately 65 percent of 
residential school students, including 59 percent of public school students and 68 percent of 
private school students. 

o Like day schools, the racial/ethnic composition of the separate residential school population 
was generally comparable to the racial/ethnic composition of the school-age population in 
general. White non-Hispanic students comprised 75 percent of the day school population, 
compared with 71 percent among the general school-age population. Black non-Hispanics 
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comprised 15 percent of the school-age population and 18 percent of the estimated residential 
school population. Students of Hispanic background comprised an estimated 4 percent of the 
residential school- population, compared with about 10.5 percent of the school-age population. 



Educational and Other Services 

Day Schools 

o There were an estimated 53,062 children between birth and 5 years in separate facility day 
programs. About 9 percent of these students participated for 3 or more hours per week in 
educational or therapeutic day programs away from their day facility. About half (46 percent) 
of the approximately 4,900 birth through 5-year-olds participating in programs away from the 
separate day facility (about 4 percent of all birth through 5-year-olds in separate day 
programs) attended regular preschools or day care centers for at least 3 hours per week, 

o There were an estimated 140,217 children and youth between 6 and 17 years in separate day 
schools. About 10 percent of these students participated in 3 or more hours per week in 
educational or other training programs away from their separate facility. About 22 percent 
of the off-site program placements were in other separate special education or therapeutic 
programs. About 18 percent of the off-site placements were in regular education classes and 
33 percent were in special education programs in regular school buildings. Other external 
placements primarily included paid and unpaid work or work training. 

o There were an estimated 35,432 youth ages 18 through 21 years in separate day school 
programs. About 17 percent of these students participated in 3 or more hours of educational, 
vocational, or therapeutic programs away from their facility. About 25 percent of those in 
off-site programs participated part-time in unpaid vocational training programs, about 19 
percent were in part-time paid supervised work in non-sheltered settings, and about 11 percent 
were part-time in sheltered workshops. 

o There were no major differences between public and private day schools in the proportion 
of students in any age range who participated in programs away frcm the facility. 

o An estimated 61 percent of preschool students (birth through 5 years old) in separate day 
schools had group instruction in classes with a total of 6 to 11 students with handicaps. 
About 18 percent were taught primarily in groups of 2-5 students, and 7 percent had 
individual (one-to-one) teaching as their primary instructional arrangement. Private day 
schools serving students birth through 5 tended to have somewhat smaller class sizes than 
public schools. 



About 72 percent of separate day school students ages 6 through 17 years were reported to 
be taught primarily in classroom groups of 6-11 students. About 10 percent of 6- through 
17-year-olds were usually taught in classes of 12 or more students (particularly students with 
mild or moderate mental retardation and learning disabilities). Groups of 2-5 students were 
reported as the primary teaching arrangement for 12 percent of the day school students, and 
individual instruction was the primary teaching arrangement for about 5 percent. Overall, 
there was little difference between public and private schools in average class size. 

About 65 percent of the 18- through 21-year-old day school students were taught primarily 
in groups of 6-11 students. About 15 percent of the 18- through 21-year-olds were usually 
taught in groups of 12 or more students. Small groups of 2-5 students were the usual 
teaching arrangement for about 11 percent of students, with individual teaching the most 
common teaching arrangement for 7 percent of the 18- through 21 -year-olds in separate day 
schools. Private facilities were somewhat more likely to instruct young adult students in small 
(2- to 5-student) classes than public day schools. 

Virtually all day schools reported evaluations of student education programs on an annual 
basis or more frequently. 

Virtually all day schools reported that parents, guardians, or surrogate parents received formal 
written reports of students' progress at least annually. About 66 percent of schools submitted 
3 or more reports per year. 

A large majority of day schools (about 85 percent) reported at least annual meetings between 
school personnel and representatives of students' local education agency or other education 
agencies to report on reevaluations of individual programs and/or to report on the progress 
of students. One-quarter of day schools reported an average of 2 or more such meetings per 
year. 

The only large differences between private and public day schools in student evaluation 
activities were the more frequent meetings with parents reported by private facilities 
(55 percent and 47 percent meeting 3 or more times per year, respectively) and the more 
frequent re-evaluations of lEPs reported by private facilities (70 percent and 38 percent 
re-evaluating 2 or more times per year, respectively). 

Most day school students were involved in various noninstructional activities through their 
school over a one-month period. About 71 percent were involved in non classroom physical 
exercise and physical games (14 percent in activities involving nonhandicapped peers), 
64 percent were involved in social activities such as parties (20 percent with nonhandicapped 
peers), 45 percent were involved in dance, music, or drama activities (11 percent with 
nonhandicapped peers), 62 percent went on field trips (17 percent with nonhandicapped 
peers), 27 percent participated in away-from-school events other than field trips (15 percent 
involving nonhandicapped peers), 16 percent were involved in competitive sports activities 
(4 percent with nonhandicapped peers), and 14 percent participated in special interest clubs 
or groups (4 percent with nonhandicapped peers). 
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Residential Schools 



o 



There were an estimated 7,436 chUdren between birth and 5 yeare in separate residential 
programs. About 9 percent of the students participated for 3 or more hours per week in 
educational or therapeutic programs away from their day facUity. About half (55 percent) of 
the approximately 700 birth through 5-year-olds participating in programs away from the 
separate day facility attended another separate program for children with handicaps for at least 
3 hours per week. About a quarter (24 percent) attended regular preschool or day care 
programs primarily serving children who were not handicapped. 

There were an estimated 66,163 children and youth between 6 and 17 yeare of age in 
residential schools. About 18.5 percent of those stuuents participated for 3 or more hours 
per week in educational or other training programs away from their residenUal faciUties 
About 42 percent of these off-campus placements were in regular schools, either special 
classes (21 percent) or regular classes (21 percent). About 12 percent of these students were 
in paid or unpaid work or work training. 

o There were an estimated 21,736 youth ages 18 through 21 yeare in separate residential 
schools. About 27 percent of these youth participated for 3 or more hours per week in 
education, vocational, or therapeutic programs off the campus of the residential facility. 

o There were no major differences between public and private residential schools in the 
proportion of students in any age range who participated in programs away from the facility. 

o An estimated 51 percent of preschool students in residential schools (birth through 5 yeare) 
had group instruction in classes of 6-11 students as their prima7 instructional arrangement. 
About 28 percent were taught primarily in groups of 2-5 students. About 9 percent were 
reported to have individual teaching as their primary instructional arrangement Private 
residential facilities more often reported teaching students in larger classes than did pablic 
facilities, the opposite of day schools serving preschool students. 

o About 59 percent of residential school students ages 6 through 17 yeare wtre reported to be 
taught primarily in classroom groups of 6-11 students. About 6 percent of the 6- through 
17-year-olds were usually taught in classes of 12 or more students (especially students with 
leammg disabilities). Groups of 2-5 students were eported to be the primary teaching 
arrangement for 22 percent of the residential school students, and individual instruction was 
reported as the primary instructional arrangement for about 4 percent of residential school 
students. There were few differences between public and private residential facilities in the 
primary instructional arrangements for school-age students. 

o About 51 percent of the 18- through 21-year-old residential school students had classes of 6-11 
students as their primary instructional ai.angement. About 8 percent were usually taught in 
groups of 12 or more students and about 26 percent in small groups of 2-5 students. 
Individual instruction was the primary teaching arrangement for an estimated 5 percent of 
residential school students. Average class size in private and public residential facilities was 
generally comparable. 
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o Virtually all residential facilities provided at least annual reevaluations or fwisions of student 
education plans and provided parents, guardians, or surrogate parents with formal written 
reports of students' progress at least annually. About three-quarters of residential schools 
submitted 3 or more reports per year to parents. 

o A substantial majority (87 percent) of residential schools reported at least annual meetings 
between school personnel and representatives of the students' local education agency or other 
education agencies to report on reevaluations of individual programs and/or to report on the 
progress of students. About 40 percent of schools reported an average of 2 or more such 
meetings per year. 

o As with day schools, private and public residential schools differed in student evaluation 
activities in the frequency of meetings ^vith parents (57 percent and 28 percent meeting 3 or 
more times per year, '•espectively) and in frequency of re-evaluations of EEPs (77 percent and 
63 percent re-evaluating 2 or more times per year, respectively). 

o Most residential school students were involved in various non-instructional activities through 
their residential school over a one-month period About 79 percent were involved in non- 
classroom physical exercise and physical games (11 percent in activities involving 
nonhandicapped peers), 77 percent were involved in social activities such as parties (17 
percent with nonhandicapped peers), 49 percent were involved in dance, music, or drama 
activities (9 percent with nonhandicapped pe^rs), 67 percent went on field trips (13 percent 
with nonhandicapped peers), 55 percent participated in off-campus events other than field 
trips (20 percent with nonhandicapped peers), 24 percent were involved in competitive sports 
activities (8 percent with nonhandicapped peers), and 23 percent participated in special 
interest clubs or groups (6 percent with nonhandicapped peers). 

o While general participation in extra-curricular activities by residential school students was 
somewhat higher than for day students, the opportunities for participation with 
nonhandicapped peers was essentially the same. Also, while students at private residential 
facilities had more opportunities for non-instructional activities, the proportions of students 
at public and private residential schools interacting with nonhandicapped peers was very 
similar. 



Administrative and Staff Characteristics 

Dav Schools 

o An estimated 98 percent of all day school students were in schools reporting some form of 
current program licensure. An estimated 90 percent of students were in schools reporting 
current licensure by the State Education Agency. 
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o Toul instructional staff time in day schools averaged 9.6 hours per week per student, or about 
1 full-time equrwdent teacher per 4^25 students* As noted earlier, the majority students 
are instructed primarily in settings with six or more students, and the instructioL staff time 
should not be interpreted as hours of instruction received 

o Public and private day facilities provided ahnost the same level of instructional staff time per 
student, 10 and 9 hours per week, respectively. 

o Certified special education teachers averaged 3.9 hours per week per student (about 1 per 
10 students). Paraprofessionals averaged 4.5 hours per week per student (about 1 per 9 
students), with the rest of the instructional stiff comprising general education teachers, tutors, 
a5^btants, instructional consultants, and others involved in classroom instruction* 

o Private day . . <ools reported modestly more average hours of inservice training for their staff 
members than did the public day schools. Private day schools reported an average of 30 hours 
of inservice training per year for each full-time equivalent (FEE) of instructional siaff and an 
average of 24 hours for each FEE support and related services personnel Public facilities 
reported an average of 24 hours of inservice training per year for each FEE of instructional 
staff and 20 hours for support and related services personnel 

o Turnover in instructional staff was reported to be somewhat higher in private day schools than 
in public day schools. Private schools reported a 22 percent average annual turnover in 
instructional stafi^ compared with 10 percent in public facilities. Related to the higher rate 
in private day schools was the report by the administrators of 62 percent of these facilities 
that "competing with the pay sceles and fringe benefits of alternative employers" was a very 
serious problem, as compared with 30 percent of public day school administrators. 

o The estimated average per-student daily costs of day school programs was $41. Overall, the 
cost per student per day in publicfy operated day schools was $35, while the cost per student 
per day in private day schools was $48. 

Residenrial Schools 

o An estimated 99.5 percent of all residential school students were in facilities that reported 
current licensure by some form of public agency. About 85 percent of residential school 
students were in facilities reporting licensure by the State Education Agency. 

o Total instructional staff time in residential schools averaged 11.0 hours per week per student, 
or about 1 full-time equivalent teacher per 3.6 students. This was somewhat higher than the 
average of 9.6 hours per week per student in the day schools, but again there were very minor 
differences between public and private residential facilities in instructional 'ff time. 
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o Certified special education teachers averaged 4.7 hours per week per student (about 1 per 
8.5 students), paraprofessionals averaged 3.5 hours per student per week, and classroom 
teachers not certified or not certified in special education averaged 1.7 hours per student per 
week, with other instructional personnel, assistants, and instructional consultants accounting 
for the remainder of the 11 total hours. 

o Instructional staff in both public and private residential facilities were reported to receive an 
average of 32 hours of inservice training per year for each fiiU-time equivalent position. 
Inservice training for support and related services personnel averaged 24 hours per PTE in 
private facilities and 20 hours in public facilities. 

0 Turnover in instructional staff was reported to be almost the same in private facilities 
(19 percent) and public facilities (16 percent). A greater difference was noted in the turnover 
of personnel providing care and supervision to students outside the instructional program. 
Public facilities reported an annual turnover in their direct care staff members of about 24 
percent, compared with 35 percent in private facilities. 

0 The average per-student cost of the educational component of residential schools was $56 per 
day. Costs in public and private residential schools were similar ($56 and $54, respectively). 
Residential components of the residential facilities costs were reported to be considerably 
higher, averaging $103 per student per day in public facilities and $78 per student per day in 
private facilities. This difference may be associated with the fixed costs of operating some 
large public residential facilities, particularly since they are experiencing deinstitutionalization. 

Entering and Exiting Students 

In order to obtain data for a full year, the Survey of Separate Facilities asked facility 
respondents to provide information on new admissions and releases during the previous year 
(that is, during 1987). 

Day Schools 

0 During 1987, separate day schools had an average of 23 new students per 100 enrollees. 
Admission rates were highest in schools for students with emotional disturbance (34 per 
100 students). 

0 About 35 percent of students entering separate day schools were 5 years or younger; about 
13 percent were 2 years or younger. About 55 percent of students entering day programs 
were ages 6 through 17; 9 percent were 18 through 21 years old. 

0 About 25 percent of students entered separate day schools as their first educational 
placement. About 27 percent of students entering day schools had previously been in separate 
classes in regular schools. About 20 percent had previously been in another separate school. 
About 12 percent of students entering separate schools had been in regular class with or 
without resource-room support. 
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o In 1987 separate day schools had an average of 21 students leaving the facility per 100 
students. Release rates paralleled admission rates and were highest in schools primarily 
serving students with emotional disturbance (32 per 100 students). 

o Nationwide, students leaving day schools averaged about 6 years of enroUment in the separate 
facilities in the survey. 

o Most (61.5 percent of) children and youth (17 years and younger) leaving separate day school 
returned to regular schools, including 43 percent who went to separate classes and 19 percent 
who went to regular classes with or without resource, room assistance. Students leaving 
schools primarily for persons with mental retardation were more likely than other students tr 
enroll in another separate day school. 

o Most young adults (18 through 21 years) leaving separate facilities entered either competitive 
employment (13 percent) or vocational training programs including sheltered workshops and 
day activity centers (53 percent of those whose new placement was known). About 3 percent 
entered post-secondary educational institutions. Students from schools serving persons with 
severe or profound mental retardation or multiple handicaps wer more likely than other 
students to take part in sheltered employment and day activity cei- .rs. 

Residential Schools 

o In 1987 separate residential facilities had an average of 31 newly admitted students per 100 
enrollees. Admission rates were highest for facilities for students with emotional disturbance 
(57 per 100 students). 

o About 22 percent of new admissions to residential schools were day students who did not 
reside at the facility. 

o About 68 percent of new residential students entering residential facilities were 12 years or 
older and only about 10 percent were under 6 years. Residential schools for students with 
mental retardation were particularly likely to enroll older students: 59 percent of students 
entering facilities primarily serving persons with mild and moderate retardation and 39 percent 
of those entering facilities for severe and profound retardation were in the 18- through 21- 
year-old age range. 

o Only about 10 percent of new residential students were entering residential facilities for their 
first educational experience. Students entering facilities for severe or profound mental 
retardation (16 percent) were particularly likely to be beginning their education in the 
separate facility. Over half (52 percent) of new students in residential facilities had previously 
been in regular school settings, either in special classes (32 percent) or in regular classes (20 
percent). 
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o Over two-thirds (69 percent) of newly admitted residential students to residential facilities 
came from their natural, adoptive, or foster home. About one-quarter (25.5 percent) of 
entering students-had previously been in another congregate-living situation, about 14 percent 
in public residential facilities of 16 or more residents. The students particularly likely to be 
moving from one residential facility to another were students entering facilities for persons 
with severe or profound mental retardation (33 percent of new admissions). 

o In 1987 separate residential facilities had an average of 29 students leaving the facility per 100 
students enrolled. Release rates were generally consistent with admission rates and were 
highest for facilities serving students with emotional disturbance (54 per 100 students). 

o The average length of residence of students leaving separate facilities was about 4 years. 

o About 58 percent of students leaving separate residential schools did so between the ages of 
12 and 17. About 21 percent left before age 12. Schools for students with emotional 
disturbance had 68.5 percent of exiting students in the 12- to 17-year-old age range. 

o Most (60 percent) children and youth (17 years or younger) leaving separate residential 
facilities returned to regular school environments, 37 percent entering separate classes in 
regular school buildings and 23 percent entering regular classes. About one-quarter 
(23 percent) of residential students age 17 or younger left to enter other separate day or 
residential schools, about two-thirds of whom left to enter other residential facilities. 

o The most common subsequent placement for young adults (age 18 through 21) leaving 
residential suhuols was post-secondary academic education or vocational training (about 
61 percent of students whose subsequent placement or activity was known). Students from 
residential facilities serving persons with mental retardation were more likely to be in day 
activity centers and less likely to be in vocational training or competitive employment than 
students leaving facilities for persons with emotional disturbance, although about equal 
proportions of exiting students took part in sheltered workshop programs. 

o About one-half (49 percent) of students leaving residential facilities returned to or established 
their own home. Students least likely to return to or establish a home for themselves were 
leaving schools focused primarily on severe or profound mental retardation (23 percent). 

Changes in Separate Facilities 

Changes in separate facilities were assessed in two types of analyses: (1) analyses of 487 
facilities surveyed in 1979 as part of the Office of Civil Rights Survey of Special Purpose 
Facilities (State-operated or supported separate day and residential facilities for students with 
handicaps) and resurveyed in 1988 as part of the OSEP Survey of Separate Facilities, and (2) 
retrospective reports on the 1988 Survey of Separate Facilities from administrators of 1,498 
facilities that had been in operation in 1976. 
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o Among facilities sur ^eyed in both 1979 and 1988, there was an increase of about 4 percent 
in the total student population, with only small changes in distribution by gender or 
racial/ethnic background There was a substantial decrease in the number and proportion 
of students with mild or moderate retardation and a very substantial increase in students with 
severe or profound retardation. There was also an increase in the number of students 
identified as emotionally disturbed and a decrease in those identified as learning disabled in 
separate day schools. 

o Among all facilities open since 1976, a small overall decrease in the student population (18 
percent) was due to decreases in the number of students ages 6 through 17 and increases in 
both younger and older students. 

o Most students in the day schools surveyed in both 1979 and 1988 attended schools with 76 
to 300 students, and public schools of this size in 1979 increased their populations by 45 
percent over the 9-year period Most of the increase was noted in day schools primarily 
serving students with severe or profound mental retardation. 

o About 61 percent of day schools open since 1976 reported that their studeat populations 
had become more severely impaired, and only 13 percent reported that students were 
generally less impaired. 

o There was little change in the staff-to-student ratios among facilities surveyed in both 1979 
and 1988. However, among all facilities open since 1976, there was an average increase of 
one instructional staff position per 16 students. The increases were particularly notable in 
public day schools and in day schools for students with mental retardation. 

o Administrators of schools open since 1976 were asked to assess various qualitative changes 
at their facility over the nine-year period. Overall, changes in the directions spedfically 
intended by P.L. 94-142 were reported. Specifically, there was: 

- Increased contact with parents through the lEP process 

- Improvements in the training of instructional staff, although staff recruitment remains 
a significant problem for many facilities 

- Improved monitoring of individual development and educational progress 

o However, fewer schools (although still between 50 and 70 percent) reported improvements 
in other areas, such as: 

- The availability of appropriate alternative placements for students leaving the facility 

- Opportunities for day students to interact with nonhandicapped peers 
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o The total population of residential students in facilities surveyed in bcth 1979 and 1988 
decreased by 24 percent overall, with private facilities showing an increase of about 18 percent 
and public facilities a large (40 percent) decrease. Substantial decreases were seen in the 
numbers and proportion of students with mental retardation in the resurveyed residential 
schools, while equally substantial increases were reported in schools serving students with 
emotional disturbance. Students with hearing impairments also decreased in residential 
facilities surveyed in both 1979 and 1988. 

o Factors associated with differences between day and residential facilities in the change in 
numbers of students served include the impact of the deinstitutionalization movement on 
residential facilities for persons with mental retardation, demographic changes (such as the 
aging of the rubella cohort from schools for sensory-impaired students), and apparent increases 
in the need for residential treatment programs for students with emotional and behavioral 
problems. 

o Among ail residential facilities open since 1976, the total student population decreased by 
about 4 percent. While there was virtually no change in the number of students birth through 
age 5, the population ages 6 through 17 years declined by 9 percent, with an equal increase 
in students ages 18 through 21. Residential facilities that were particularly likely to shift from 
serving school-age children and youth to serving young adults were the schools primarily 
serving students with mental retardation. 

o Most students in private residential facilities were served in facilities with 76 to 300 students 
in both 1979 and 1988. Among public residential facilities, the proportion of students in 
facilities with 75 or more students dropped from 95 percent in 1979 to 83 percent in 1988. 

0 Three-quarters of residential schools open since 1976 reported that, on average, students were 
more severely impaired now than at the earlier period, and only about 5 percent reported less 
impairment on average. Publicly operated residential schools, particularly those for students 
with mental retardation, were more likely to report a greater severity of impairment than were 
private facilities. 

o There was little change in the staff-to-student ratios among facilities surveyed in both 1979 
and 1988. Among all residential facilities open since 1976, there was an increase of about 
one instructional staff member per 12 students. Increases were particularly notable in 
residential schools for students with mental retardation or with multiple handicaps. 

0 Administrators of residential schools open since 1976 generally perceived improvements since 
that time in key areas specified by P.L. 94-142. including: 

- Contact with parents 

- The training of instructional staff 

- Individualized education program planning 
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0 Comparable to reports from day schools, administrators of residential faciUties saw less 
improvement in other areas of student Kfe, including: 

- Interaction with nonhandicapped peers 

• The availability of appropriate next placements 
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THE STUDY OF PROGRAMS OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
IN DAY AND RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 

VOLUME II: 

CURRENT STATUS AND CHANGES IN SEPARATE FACILITIES 
FOR STUDENTS WITH HANDICAPS 

PART ONE: DESIGN AND OVERVIEW 



I- BACKGROUND AND METHODOLOGY 
FOR THE SURVEY OF SEPARATE FACILITIES 



Congress included under Section 618(f)(2)(E) of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act (EHA) Amendments of 1983 and 1986, a mandate requiring the 
U.S. Department of Education to collect Information on special education 
programs for children and youth with handicaps in separate facilities. The 
mandate called for: "an analysis and evaluation of the effectiveness of 
procedures undertaken by each State education agency, local education agency, 
and intermediate educational unit to improve programs of instruction for 
handicapped children and youth in day or residential facilities" (Section 
618(f)(2)(E) of P.L. 98-199). The Office of Special Education Programs 
contracted with Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. to conduct the Study of 
Programs of Instruction for Handicapped Children and Youth in Day and 
Residential Facilities in response to this mandate. 

There were four specific research goals of the Study of Programs of 
Instruction for Handicapped Children and Youth in Day and Residential 
Facilities: 

0 To provide nationally representative estimates of the current 
status of education afforded to handicapped children and youth 
in separate facilities 

0 To describe changes in the population and services of separate 
facilities since the passage of P.L. 94-142 

0 To describe procedures used by State educational agencies 
(SEAs) to improve the instructional programs at separate day 
and residential facilities 

0 To describe the influence of State procedures on changes in 
facility practice, as well as the influence of other factors 
such as the procedures of local and intermediate education 
agencies. 
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Withia the Study of Programs of Instruction for Handicapped Children and 
Youth in Day and Residential Facilities, the Survey of Separate Facilities 
was designed to provide information that responds to the mandate by gathering 
quantitative data on the current status and recent changes in characteristics 
of students and educational programs from a nationally representative sample 
of facilities operated exclusively or primarily for students with handicaps 
(referred to in this report as separate facilities). Volume II of the 
final report reports the results of analyses of the data gathered in this 
survey. The remainder of this introductory chapter, along with the technical 
appendices, provides the reader with information on the design, 
implementation, and results of the survey. In particular, this chapter is 
designed to highlight both the strengths and limitations of the data so that 
it can be interpreted and used appropriately. 

A. ROLE OF THE SURVEY OF SEPARATE FACILITIES 

The Survey of Separate Facilities provides the first comprehensive 
national data set on separate educational facilities for children and youth 
with handicapping conditions. It was designed to gather detailed information 
in a broad range of policy-relevant areas, including administrative 
characteristics (e.g., size, ownership, costs, funding sources), staff 
characteristics (e.g., number of staff members, professional training of 
staff, hours of specialized services provided); characteristics of students 
(e.g., numbers of students by category and severity of primary and secondary 
handicapping conditions, age, sex, race), and educational programs (e.g., the 
types of instructional, therapeutic, recreational, and other services and 
experiences provided by the facilities;. In addition to its ability to 
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describe the current status of separate educational facilities with respect 
to student population, staff, programs, and administration, the Survey of 
Separate Facilities provides longitudinal data examining changes at separate 
facilities in the years since the implementation of the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975. Longitudinal analyses include comparing 
current facility data with data gathered in the 1978-1979 Office of Civil 
Rights 'OCR) Survey of Special Purpose Facilities, as well as analyzing 
retrospective reports by staff at facilities participating in the survey. In 
addition, this survey provides reliable baseline data for future longitudinal 
assessments of changes in separate facilities on a wide range of policy- 
relevant student, program, and administrative characteristics. 

While the survey data cannot directly assess the effectiveness of 
government efforts in improving education in separate facilities, it does 
provide indicators of the effects of evolving national policy on educating 
children and youth with handicaps. First, the survey provides the first set 
of comprehensive and detailed statistics on separate facilities. It permits 
description, for all such facilities and for subgroups defined by students' 
handicapping conditions, of a range of issues that are of interest to 
Congress, as reflected in the 1975 EHA and in its 1983 and 1986 
reauthorizations. Second, the survey contributes to the examination of 
educational policy by permitting estiiration of changes occurring in separate 
facilities since the passage of EHA in such areas as educational programs and 
related services offered, staff characteristics, and nature and size of the 
student population. 
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B. CONTENTS OF SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 



The core instruments used in the facility survey included: (l) a 
telephone "screening interview" with a facility administrator; (2) a "main 
questionnaire," with .separate versions for residential facilities and day 
programs; and (3) "population modules," administered at the seme time as the 
main questionnaire, to gather specific information on the primary and 
secondary disabilities of students in the facilities. 

The following are definitions of several key terms provided to 
respondents in the instruments; 

- Separate facility was defined as a residential or Qay facility 
exclusively serving handicapped persons in buildin.'«; 
physically separate from programs for non-handicapped aye 
peers. Eligible separate facilities may be operated by 
the State education agency, other State agencies, local 
education agencies, county or regional agencies, or private 
organizations. The special education services at these 
facilities may be provided by the operating agency or by 
another agency. However, correctional facilities and those 
with average lengths of stay of less than 30 days were 
excluded from this study. 

- A residential school was defined as a separate facility at 
which at least some handicapped persons reside and at which 
at least some students age 0 to 22 receive educational 
services on the grounds of the facility during the usual 
school day. 

- A day school was defined as a separate facility at which no 
handicapped psrsons reside and at which students age 0 to 22 
receive educational services during the usual school day. 

- Primary disability was defined as the single type of 
disability or handicap that most directly or most seriously 
affects the functioning and developmental potential of the 
student. 

- Secondary disability was defined as conditions serious enough 
that in the absence of the primary disability, the individual 
would still be considered handicapped on the basis of the 
secondary disability. If an individual had more than one 
secondary disability, the facility respondent was asked to 
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provide information on the one considered to result in the 
greatest impairment to the student's academic, social, or 
vocational development. 

The specific definitions of the various primary and secondary conditions used 
in the survey are presented in Technical Appendix II. A and the full text of 
all survey instruments is contained in Volume IV of this report, 

1- Screening Interview 

The screening interview served two purposes^ First it ensured that each 
sampled facility met the eligibility criteria for the study. Second, it 
obtained basic facility data, including the total number of children and 
adults served, the types of primary handicapping conditions among students, 
and the nature of the program (i.e., day or residential and public or 
private)* In addition to eliminating ineligible facilities, the screening 
interview permitted distinct but congruent instruments to be used for 
residential schools and for day schools, and it permitted the development of 
detailed "population modules" that could be selectively provided to individual 
facilities based on the specific categories of handicapping conditions served. 
Information collected during the screening interview also permitted analysis 
of differences between responding and nonresponding facilities (see Technical 
Appendix II. C). 

2. Main Questionnaire 

The main questionnaire was intended to gather comprehensive information 
on individual day and residential schools for children and youth with 
disabilities. Separate but congruent instruments were developed for day 
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schools and residential schools. Six general areas were covered in the main 
questionnaire. These included the following: 



0 Administrative characteristics of the facility (e.g., the 
facility's length of operation, its residential/educational 
calendar year, licensure and accreditation, catchment area 
served, funding sources, operating budget, tuition and/or 
fees, and per student costs); 

0 Instructional and other services (e.g., educational and/or 
vocational services provided to students on and off campus 
the nature and intensity of staffing, non-instructional 
activities, and nature and frequency of program planning and 



0 Movement of students (e.g., new admissions, readmissions, 
releases, and deaths, entrance/release requirements of 
facilities, average length of enrollment, previous placements 
of entering students, subsequent placements of exiting 
students, and number of current openings, and rate of 
referrals) ; 

0 Staff composition (e.g., numbers, qualifications, job roles, 
training, and stability of staff, hours of service provided 
by specific types of professional and paraprofessional staff); 

0 Changes since the enactment of Public Law 94-142 (e.g., 
changes in numbers of students, severity of disability among 
students, average age of students, student to staff ratios); 
and 

0 Other services, activities, and problems (e.g., services 
provided to exiting students and problems facing facilities 
in the areas of staffing, interagency cooperation, funding, 
integration of students with nonhandi capped peers, and student 
transitions). 



3. Population Modules 

The population modules were designed to gather detailed information on 
the nature and severity of primary handicapped conditions, specific secondary 
handicapping conditions, age, sex, and race of residents and/or day students 
at each separate facility. Each facility received specific modules 
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correspond Hig to primary handicapping conditions of the students they serve 
as identified in the screening interview. The modules covered each of the 
general categories of .handicapping conditions recognized by the Department of 
Education, that is, mental retardation, learning disabilities, speech or 
language impairments, emotional disturbance or behavior disorders, hearing 
impairment (including deaf and deaf-blind), orthopedic (physical) impairment, 
health impairment (including autism), visual impairment (including deaf- 
blind), multiple handicaps, and non-categorical or other impairments, and 
gathered detailed statistics on specific primary and secondary conditions 
and/or levels of functioning within each category,* Because of expected 
overlaps in definitions and categorization, the modules for learning 
disability and speech/language disabilities were combined. 

4. Design for Comparison With OCR 

A final set of data elements used in this study were those specific items 
on the main questionnaire and population modules with analogs in the 1978-1979 
Office of Civil Rights Survey of Special Purpose Facilities for the Education 
of the Handicapped. Although the OCR study appeared to underidentify eligible 
facilities^ longitudinal analysis of facilities participating in both that 
survey and the Survey of Separate Facilities permits examination of changes 

*In order to provide sufficient detail to assist facilities in reporting 
accurately and to standardize reports by facilities across the States, the 
definitions of primary and secondary handicapping conditions differed somewhat 
from those provided by the U.S. Department of Education. 

^While the OCR study was intended to be a census of State-operatod and 
supported separate facilities, the difference between the number of students 
reported in that study (approximately 162,500) and the number reported by the 
States for the same period (approximately 230,300) indicates that the OCR 
study did not fully cover the universe of separate facilities. 
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in a specific subset of day and residential schools over nearly a ten-year 
period. Specific data elements of the OCR study that were also obtained in 
the present study for longitudinal analysis include the total number of 
residential school students, the total number of day school students, the 
types of primary disabilities of students, the age and ethnicity of student 
populations, ratios of students to instructional staff, facility occupancy 
rates, and types of specific programs and services offered. 

5- Design of Short-Form Telephone Interview 

In order to obtain data from the maximum number of facilities, an 
abbreviated version of the main questionnaire and population modules was 
developed to be administered by telephone. This version of the instruments 
eliminated detailed questions requiring use of facility records, such as the 
distribution of students across various combinations of specific primary and 
secondary diagnoses or conditions to bring the interview time to thirty to 
forty-five minutes on average. (A comparison of items included on the mail 
and telephone versions of the instruments is included in Technical Appendix 
II. C, Table C.3.) 

All facilities, regardless of whether they responded by mail or by 
telephone, were asked to provide information on the total number of students, 
the types of educational programs provided to students both on- and off- 
campus, operating budget and per student costs, average length of stay, 
administrative problems facing the facility, changes in student and facility 
characteristics since 1976. and a number of other important data items. Other 
items, such as parental residence, non-instructional activities, frequency of 
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staff and facility evaluations, detailed data on new admissions and releases, 
and changes in the number of students and staff since 1976, were asked only 
on the longer mail questionnaire. 

C- SAMPLE DESIGN 

The separate day and residential facilities for students with handicaps 
included in this study were selected from a sample frame compiled from a large 
number of sources, including published directories, lists from advocacy groups 
and other research projects, commercially available lists of schools, and 
lists maintained by State departments of education. The sample frame was 
designed to include, to the extent possible, all facilities exclusively or 
primarily serving handicapped persons. The frame contained almost 10,000 
facilities. From this frame, a sample of 6,451 were selected. 

Preliminary to selecting the sample of separate facilities the sample 
frame was divided into three main strata based on what was known about the 
handicap conditions of the children served: (1) facilities believed to serve 
children who all had the same primary handicapping condition, (2) facilities 
believed to serve children from more than one primary handicap group, and (3) 
facilities about which there was no available information on the handicaps of 
the children served. 

Second, within each stratum, the facilities were divided in the following 
size categories, based on the total number of children served: 

0 1 to 15 
0 16 to 25 
0 26 to 50 
0 51 to 75 
0 76 to 100 
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0 101 to 150 
0 151 to 250 
0 25r to 500 
0 501 or more 
0 Unknown 

The sample for the Survey of Separate Facilities was designed to meet the 
broad goals of providing descriptive data to aid a Congressional ly mandated 
evaluation of education agency procedures, and forming the basis for future 
studies. More specific objectives include providing precise estimates for 
subgroups defined by handicapping condition, and to produce estimates for 
other subsets of facilities, such as those also surveyed in the 1978-1979 OCR 
Survey of Special Purpose Facilities. The basic sampling strategy to meeting 
these objectives had the following characteristics: 

0 A large overall sample, with many facilities selected with 
certainty 

0 Oversampling of facilities serving low-incidence handicappino 
conditions ^ 

0 Selection of facilities with a probability proportional to 
size weighting the facilities in accordance with the number 
or students served, to produce statements regarding the nature 
and quantity of services received by these students. 

The complex sampling scheme required the use of sample weights during 
analysis because different sampling rates were used, and because response 
rates varied, across cells. The sample weight is the product of 

0 Sampling weight 

0 Non-response adjustment 

0 Duplication adjustment 
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The samplir^ weight is the inverse of the selection rate; this component of 
the weight adjusts for differing chances of selection. It was computed by 
taking, in each cell, the ratio of the total number of facilities on the frame 
to the total number selected. The non-response adjustment was computed by 
taking, for each cell, the ratio of the number of eligible facilities to the 
number of responding facilities. The duplication adjustment is needed because 
not all duplicates could be eliminated before sampling (for example, 
facilities may have appeared on the frame under two different names) and 
because the change of duplication varied by cell. The number of duplicates 
on the frame was estimated on a cell by cell basis. 

These weights were computed for those facilities that responded to either 
version of the questionnaire (mail or telephone). Using the weights, 
estimates based on the survey data were projected to the national population 
of separate facilities and their students. Since a significant portion of the 
analysis was done with data available only from the subsample of facilities 
responding to the mail questionnaire, as discussed below, an additional weight 
was applied to these data. This additional weight adjusted the estimates 
based on the subset of facilities responding to the mail questionnaire to the 
national population of separate facilities and students. 

D. SURVEY RESULTS 

Table I.l summarizes the results of the survey effort. The sample 
included 556 cases fielded during the pilot survey conducted in the fall of 
1987 as well as 5,895 cases fielded during the full survey in the fall and 
winter of 1988-1989. A total of 5,928 facilities completed the screening 
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TABLE I.l 

RESULTS OF SURVEY OF SEPARATE FACILITIES 



Entries on Sample Frame 

Sample Selected for Survey 
Pilot 

Full Survey 
Total 

Responded to Screening Interview 
Eligible 
Not Eligible. 

Refused or Not Interviewed 
Duplicate, Case Study Facilities 
Total 

Responded to Questionnaire 
Completed by Mail 
Completed by Telephone 
Did Not Respond 
Total 



Nuwber Percent 9f Tn^ ^^ 

9,987 100% 

556 9 

5,895 91 

6,451 100% 

2,580 40 

3,348 52 

378 6 

145 2 

6,451 100% 

872 34 

1,069 41 

639 25 

2,580 100% 
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interview, .out of 6,451 in the sample, with an overall completion rate (for 
both eligible and ineligible facilities) of 92 percent. Eliminating certain 
facilities from the base (duplicates and facilities selected for intensive 
case study, primarily), the screening response rate was 94 percent overall. 
A large portion of the sample, 60 percent, was screened as ineligible for a 
variety of reasons, but very few (6 percent) refused or were unable to be 
interviewed. The high ineligibility r?te was due primarily to the large 
numbers of administrative offices, programs not providing special education 
services, and facilities serving both handicapped and nonhandicapped students 
which appeared on the frame. 

A total of 1,941 facilities of the 2,580 screened as eligible provided 
data on either the mail questionnaire or the telephone interview, for an 
overall response rate of 75 percent. Use of the short-form telephone 
interview was successful in obtaining valuable information from facilities 
that had been contacted (by mail and telephone) several times about completing 
the mail questionnaire but had not responded to those requests. The overall 
distribution of mail versus telephone completes was 872 to 1,069, a 1:1.2 
ratio. 

Weights applied during analysis take into account non-response; the 
responses to items answered only by facilities responding to the mail 
questionnaire were also weighted to represent the full sample. These weights 
make the assumption that nonresponding facilities are similar to responding 
facilities. Comparisons of screening data indicated that generally there were 
few large or statistically significant differences between eligible facilities 
who did or did not complete either the mail or telephone questionnaire. 
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However, larger facilities were less likely than those serving fewer numbers 
of students to respond to the survey. The same patterns were found when 
comparisons were made between mail and telephone responders. However, in the 
absence of external information on the universe, it is not possible to 
statistically evaluate or correct for nonsampling errors (for example, the 
effects of nonresponse). 

E. ANALYSIS OF FACILITY SURVEY DATA 

A large number and wide variety of data elements are available from the 
facility survey, and no single report can contain all the possible a lyses. 
not even all those that might be judged as interesting or important. The 
organization and presentation of data in this report reflects several basic 
considerations, discussed briefly below. 

1- Analysis G oals and Unit of Analysi*; 

Generally speaking, the purpose of this study was to describe the 
national status of educational services provided to students with handicaps 
in separate facilities. Therefore, the analyses presented are descriptive, 
providing estimations of total populations, proportions, and average values. 

The focus of the descriptive analyses in this report is on students 
served by separate facilities rather than on the facilities themselves. As 
appropriate, survey results are generally presented in terms of the 
distributions of students, 

2. Subcategor ies to be l^sed in AnalY «;i<: 

The categorizations used in the analysis reflect characteristics that are 
by definition associated with differences in programs (e.g., residential 
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versus day. facilities), and characteristics that may be hypothesized to be 
associated with differences in programs (e.g., public versus private 
residential schools). In most analyses, the primary handicapping condition 
of students served by the facility is also treated as an important variable 
in the analyses, under the assumption that these categories are associated 
with differences in programs and services. 

3. Presentation of Estimates of Change 

Three methods are used in this report to examine changes in the 
populations and programs of separate residential and day facilities for 
students with handicaps. The first of these is retrospective reports from 
facilities that had been open since 1976. Facilities reported change with 
respect to a set of generally quantifiable variables (e.g., number of 
students, student-to-teacher ratios). Such reporting is prone to errors of 
recall or of ignorance. Respondents were asked to report data that in most 
instances could be quantified from facility records, but records may not 
always have been consulted. The retrospective reports are, therefore, used 
only to report general population shifts among types and sizes of facilities 
serving the different disability groups. 

The second source of longitudinal data, the 1978-1979 OCR study, was 
designed to survey State-operated or supported special purpose f£:cilities. 
However, it did not include the full range of separate facilities. Therefore, 
assessment of change in separate facilities using the 1978-1979 OCR study and 
the present study is limited to examining change in those specific facilities 
participating in both studies. Observed changes in these facilities cannot 
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be assumed to generalize to the majority of current programs that were not in 
the OCR study. 

A final indicator of changing patterns of utilization of separate 
facilities was obtained from the population movement statistics provided by 
facilities during a one year period prior to the present survey. One year 
"movement" summaries, when aggregated across large samples of facilities, are 
usually quite sensitive to changing utilization patterns over longer periods 
of time. However, record keeping practices of some schools, as well as the 
difficulties of reporting student movement among some types of sC ^ols with 
high pupil turnover or specialized functions (e.g.. diagnostic, evaluation and 
short-term treatment facilities) affect long-term population projections based 
on one year movement statistics. 

4- Analysis of Attitudinal Measures 

This survey contains a number of items which are qijalitative or 
attitudinal measures. These measures either do not have a quantifiable 
referent (e.g.. numbers of students) or they request judgments on topics for 
which an empirical base may be influenced by attitudes and expectations 
of respondents. Extensive efforts were undertaken during questionnaire 
development (through review by an expert advisory coimiittee and in field-test 
and "feedback" sessions) to remove items that have no empirical referent or 
that might be perceived to call for particular types or directions of 
"correct" responses and to make the included items unambiguous and objective 
as possible. 
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F. INTERPRETATION OF SAMPLE ESTIMATES 

All estimates from a sample survey are subject to sampling and 
nonsampling error. Sampling error is due to the fact that a sample of 
facilities was selected to be surveyed, rather than attempting to obtain 
information from all facilities in the universe* In previous sections, 
several potential sources of nonsampling error in the Survey of Separate 
Facilities have been noted, including an unknown degree of undercoverage in 
the sample frame from which the sample was drawn, response errors associated 
with imperfect information or understanding of the intent of questions on the 
part of facility respondents, and potential biases due to unwillingness or 
inability of certain facilities, particularly larger facilities, to 
participate in the survey. Unfortunately, as is generally the case, while it 
is possible to estimate the degree to which estimates of facility and student 
characteristics based on the survey may be affected by sampling error, the 
effects of nonsampling error cannot be quantified. 

As reported in Appendix B, standard errors for three types of estimates 
were calculated for samples of variables—estimates of the numbers of 
facilities or students, estimates of proportions or percentages, and estimates 
of mean values. Based on calculations of standard errors for selected 
estimates, tables were developed to permit standard errori> and confidence 
intervals to be estimated based upon weighted sample si2es\ Standard errors 
were calculated only for a subset of estimates presented in this report. 
These tables are presented in Appendix B. 

^Sample sizes in those tables are presented in terms of weighted number 
of cases. For proportions and means, the sample size categories are for the 
weighted number of facilities from which the estimate was derived. 
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The estimates presented in the tables in Volume II have been reviewed and 
an asterisk used to indicate cells with insufficient numbers of cases for 
statistically reliable estimates. (As noted earlier, small cell sizes may be 
due to inability to identify certain types of facilities, particularly those 
serving low incidence handicapping conditions, and to nonresponse on the part 
of sampled facilities.) As with any analyses with large numbers of relatively 
small subgroups, caution should be exercised in interpreting any statistic 
based on small numbers of cases. Tables in Appendix C provide information on 
the total number of responding facilities distributed across the key variables 
of interest for this study ay versus residential program, primary disability 
served, and type of public or private operator), m addition, notes to the 
tables presented in this report indicate the unweighted number of facilities 
or students on which estimates in each table are based. 

G. ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

The remainder of this report of results from the Survey of Separate 
Facilities is organized into two major sections, each of which in turn 
examines a range of topical areas. Part Two presents statistics on the 
current (1988) status of separate facilities for children and youth with 
disabilities, including their programs and populations. Within Part Two. 
there are separate chapters on the estimated numbers of separate facilities 
and students, student characteristics, administrative characteristics and 
staffing, characteristics of the educational program and other student 
services and activities, and information in the net movement of students 
during 1987. 
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Part Three presents statistics on changes in separate facilities over the 
past decade. Within Part Three, separate chapters present information from 
(1) changes in the characteristics of facilities previously surveyed in the 
1978-1979 Office of Civil Rights Survey of Special Purpose Facilities, and (2) 
retrospective reports of changes by facilities that were operating in. 1976. 
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THE STUDY OF PROGRAMS OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
IN DAY AND RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 



VOLUME II: 

CURRENT STATUS AND CHANGES IN SEPARATE FACILITIES 
FOR STUDENTS WITH HANDICAPS 

PART TWO: CURRENT STATUS OF SEPARATE FACILITIES 



I. NUMBER OF FACILITIES AND STUDENTS 



This chapter presents national estimates of the number of separate 
educational facilities and the total numbers of students in those facilities, 
derived from the Survey of Separate Facilities. These estimates are presented 
in Tables I.l through 1.12. Data are presented according to the primary 
disability served by day and residential schools (specifically, the category 
of handicapping condition in which the highest proportion of students were 
reported) and/or the type of agency operating the facility. Separate 
breakdowns are provided for day schools and for residential schools. 

A. TOTAL ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF SEPARATE FACILITIES AND STUDENTS 

Table I.l presents the estimated number of separate facilities with 
either day or residential programs, distributed across specific public and 
private operators and across categories defined by the primary disability 
served by the facility (that is, the handicapping condition of the majority 
of students at the facility at the time of the survey). There were estimated 
to be 3,889 separate facilities in operation in the United States during 1988, 
about equally divided between those operated by public agencies (1,977) and 
private organizations (1,911). The single largest group of separate 
facilities defined by the primary disability served was facilities for 
students with mental retardation (a total of 1,383), followed closely by 
facilities for emotionally disturbed students (1,253 facilities). As 
expected, the number of separate facilities primarily serving students with 
handicapping conditions found rplatively infrequently (for example, having 
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T«blt 1.1 

CtCiMCtd mmfr and Oitcnbucfon of Sep«r«U Schools by Priwry OiMbilicy S«fv*d by fcHHy and Operating Agtocy 
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Local Education Agtncy 
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Other Public Agency 

Total public 

PRIVATE 

Private ror'profit 
Corporation 
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Total private 
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1,911 
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SOJRCC: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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visual impairments, having chronic health conditions other than autism, or 
being deaf-blind) was small • 

Table 1.2 presents the estimated number of students in separate day and 
residential facilities distributed across the same categories as in Table I.l. 
Here, the total estimated number of students (324,051) is not as evenly 
distributed between public and private facilities. Overall, public separate 
facilities were serving an estimated 196,357 students while privately operated 
facilities were serving 127,694 students, indicating differences in average 
enrollment (see Section E later in this chapter). However, as with the 
distribution of facilities themselves, the bulk of students were in facilities 
primarily serving either mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed students 
(113,615 and 96,684 students, respectively). 

Table 1.3 presents estimates of the number of students served in separate 
facilities by the primary handicapping condition of the students themselves. 
Most students with conditions occurring with relatively greater prevalence 
(such as learning disabilities, mental retardation, emotional disturbance, 
hearing impairments, or orthopedic or physical impairments) were apparently 
served in facilities where most students have the same conditions, while 
students with lower prevalence conditions such as health impairments, autism, 
and deaf-blind are less likely to have the same disability as the majority of 
the other students at the facility.^ 



'This was confirmed by separate (unreported) analyses in which 80 to 90 
percent of students in separate facilities (day and residential facility 
estimates, respectively) were estimated to be enrolled in facilities where the 
majority of students had the same disability. 
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Students with Mental retardation for ^om level of retardation i^s not reported were classified as •*«ild/aodcraea'* if the facility also served students with learning dUatiiMties or ewtional dlsturbanca; otherwise 
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•Indicates calls nhtrt cotfficient of vernation is greater than .30. that is, conventional standards indicate that estiMtes are insufficiently precise to be interpreted. For estiMstes equal to laro no standard 



errors can be calculated using standard Methods. 
SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study 
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Throughout this report, estimates are provided for day and residential 
facilities separately and the remainder of this chapter provides detailed 
statistics and discussion of the numbers of facilities and students for each 
type of program— day or residential. 

B- NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF SEPARATE SCHOOLS 
I. Day Facilities 

As indicated in Table 1.4 the facility survey yielded an estimate of 
2,639 separate day schools serving students (0 through 21 years) with 
handicaps. The majority of schools were publicly operated (59 percent); most 
of these by local education agencies (60 percent of public day schools, 35 
percent of all day schools). About 17 percent of all schools and 28 percent 
of public schools were operated by Intermediate Education Units, regional 
educational agencies or other consortia of public schools. Programs operated 
by State education agencies (55) and other public agencies (124) together 
comprised only 7 percent of the separate day schools. 

While overall most separate day facilities were publicly operated, the 
single most numerous category of all day schools were ones operated by private 
nonprofit organizations. These made up 37 percent of all day schools and 88 
percent of all private day schools. Proprietary facilities with individual, 
partnership or corporate for profit operation made up only 8 percent of the 
private day schools and 3 percent of all separate day schools. 

The primary populations served by most separate day schools were students 
with mental retardation (39 percent), emotional disturbance (23 percent), or 
multiple handicaps (13 percent). Three-quarters of all separate day schools 
had one of these three populations as the primary disability group served. 
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2. Resldeatial Facilities 

As shown in Table 1.5, the facility survey yielded an estimated 1,250 
separate residential schools serving students (0 through 21 years) with 
handicaps. It was estimated that about two-thirds (66 percent) of residential 
schools were privately operated. Just over three quarters (78 percent) of 
private residential schools and half (51 percent) of all residential schools 
were operated by non-religious, not for profit organizations. Most (64 
percent) of the publicly operated residential schools were operated by public 
agencies other than State, local or other educa. on agencies. Residential 
schools operated by noneducational public agencies made up an estimated 22 
percent of residential schools nationwide. 

About half of all separate residential schools primarily served children 
and youth with emotional disturbance. These schools made up about 63 percent 
of private residential schools. Among publicly operated residential schools, 
schools for students with mental retardation were most numerous (47 percent 
of public residential schools and 16 percent of all residential schools). A 
substantial majority (71 percent) of these public residential schools were 
operated by the State rental retardation/developmental disabilities agencies, 
with educational prograr-. provided within State residential institutions. 
Other types of residential schools which were usually operated by public 
agencies included those for students with visual impairments (88 percent of 
an estimated 25 residential schools) and hearing impairments (71 percent of 
an estimated 63 residential schools). 
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SOMCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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C. NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN SEPARATE SCHOOLS 
1 . Day Facilities 

Table 1.6 presents estimates of the numbers of total students (0 through 
21 years) with handicaps in separate day schools by the primary disability 
served and by facility operator. Of the total estimated 324,051 attending 
separate facilities for students with handicaps, an estimated total of 228,716 
children and youth attended separate day schools. The day schools primarily 
serving students with mental retardation had the largest total number of 
students. An estimated 95,550 students were in 1,026 day schools primarily 
serving students with mental retardation (about 42 percent of all day school 
students), with the total fairly evenly divided among schools in which 
students generally had mild/moderate or severe/profound mental retardation 
(50,803 and 44,847, respectively). The 614 day schools primarily serving 
students with emotional disturbance were estimated to have 44,345 students 
(19 percent of all day school students). 

About 44 percent of separate day school students were in schools operated 
by local education agencies, despite LEAs operating only about 35 percent of 
all separate day schools. A similar tendency toward relatively large schools 
was noted with publicly operated schools in general. Although only 59 percent 
of all separate day schools were publicly operated, 70 percent of all day 
school students (an estimated 159,581 of 228,716) attended publicly operated 
schools. Of the estimated 69,135 private day school students, 60,706 
(88 percent) attended schools operated by non-religious private non-profit 
agencies. The tendency for day schools to be primarily operated by public 
agencies was found to be quite consistent across the different disability 
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groups. The most notable exception was schools for students with learning 
disabilities. Although these schools served a relatively small proportion of 
the students of all public and private separate day schools (9 percent), they 
served about 18 percent of all private day school students. Even so, private 
day schools for emotionally disturbed students had the most students of all 
private day schools (17,701 students or 26 percent of the total estimated 
separate day school population). 

2. Residential Facilities 

Table 1.7 presents estimates of the numbers of total students (0 tnrough 
21 years) with handicaps in residential schools by the primary disability 
served and the type of operation of the school. A total of 95,335 children 
and youth were estimated to be in residential schools for students with 
handicaps. Unlike the day schools in which 59 percent of all students were 
in publicly operated settings, only 39 percent of residential school students 
were in publicly operated facilities. Particularly notable among residential 
schools was the estimated 52,339 students in residential schools for children 
and youth with emotional disturbance. This represents about 55 percent of all 
residential school students. Residential schools for students with emotional 
disturbance were also notable in that they have more students than do day 
schools for students with emotional disturbance. Nationwide, of the estimated 
324,000 students in both day and residential schools for handicapped students, 
only 29 percent are in residential schools. In contrast, the day and 
residential population of schools for children and youth with emotional 
disturbance was an estimated 96,684, and of these students, 54 percent were 
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SOWCe: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as p«rt of this study. 
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in residential settings. The other categories for which the estimated 
residential populations outnumbered the day populations were the schools for 
students with hearing impairments (77 percent in residential) and visual 
impairments (87 percent in residential). 

D. PRIMARY HANDICAPPING CONDITION OF STUDENTS 
1. Day Facility Students 

Table 1.8 provides estimates of the total number of students (0 through 
21 years) with various handicapping conditions in day .hools of different 
types of operation. Three classifications of students made up an estimated 
73 percent of the separate day school populations— students with mental 
retardation (39 percent), emotional disturbance (19 percent), and multiple 
handicaps (14 percent). Within the multiple handicapped category an estimated 
96 percent of students in day facilities were reported to have mental 
retardation as one of their handicapping conditions. 

Table 1.8 also provides the 198G-87 school year statistics on separate 
school placements reported by the States to the U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of Special Education Programs (1989).^ These data are collected by the 
States primarily for administrative purposes associated with State 
applications for Federal funds under EHA-B and Chapter 1 of ESEA(SOP). The 
mechanisms for collecting these data from the local districts and other 



The State reports for the 1986-87 school year, one year prior to the 
Survey of Separate Facilities, were used instead of the 1987-88 data because 
the comparable data for 1987-88 were reported only for students age 6 through 
21. Even so, the 1987-87 OSEP State-reported data included only students age 
3 through 21, whereas the survey asked for information on students birth 
through 21. 
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U.S. Oepariweni of Eojcation. 1989 
SOUKCE: Survey of Separate Facilities 
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agencies varies from State to State as does way in which State law and 
regulations operational ize the Federal government definitions of categorical 
handicapping conditions. By contrast, the Survey of Separate Facilities was 
undertaken at the facility level, in which facility administrators were given 
detailed definitions of primary and secondary handicapping conditions that 
differed from those used by the U.S. Department of Education. Additional 
diagnostic categories were also provided to the respondents on the survey. 
Facility administrators were also not limited in their reports to students 
placed at the facility by actions of a local school district or supported with 
State or Federal special education funding. Finally, in order to use State- 
reported data that covered as closely as possible the same age range as the 
survey, it was necessary to use the 1986-87 OSEP da^a rather than data closer 
in time to the year of the survey (the 1988-89 school year). For these 
reasons, it was not expected that the numbers of students reported in the 
su'^vey would correspond exactly with those provided in the annual reports to 
Congress on EHA. However, major differences in the total numbers of 
handicapped students estimated to be placed in separate facilities by the 
Survey of Separate Facilities and the OSEP State-reported data can indicate 
possible areas for further investigation. 

In all, the Survey of Separate Facilities estimated that there were an 
228,716 children and youth with handicaps in separate day schools in 1988. 
This compares with a total of 213,200 students reported in the 1989 Report to 
Congress (Office of Special Education, 1989)\ The differences between the 



Note that these reports for the specific handicapping conditions do not 
always sum to the total numbers of students across all conditions. The 
discussion of State-reported OSEP data in this report relies on data available 
by handicapping condition. 
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survey estijnates and the State-reported statistics were less than 7 percent 
for the total number of separate day school students, about 12 percent for 
total public day school students, and about 3 percent for total private day 
school students. Somewhat greater variability was found by students' primary 
handicapping condition. The survey estimates were larger than the State- 
reported data for multiple handicapped and orthopedically impaired students, 
while more speech impaired and learning disabled students were reported by the 
States than in the survey estimates.* 

2. Residential Facility Students 

Table 1.9 provides estimates of the total number of students (0 through ' 
21) with various handicapping conditions in residential schools operated by 
different types of organizations. In all, there were an estimated 95,335 
children and youth with handicaps being educated in residential schools, the 
largest group of whom were students with emotional disturbance (accounting for 
more than half of all children and youth birth through 21 in residential 
schools). 

Table 1.9 also presented the 1986-87 OSEP State-reported data on separate 
residential school placements. As noted above, there are numerous reasons to 



*There are also differences between independent published statistics for 
schools for hearing impaired students and the survey results. The 1988 
American Annals of the Deaf reported 50 public and private day schools serving 
5,989 hearing impaired students during the 1987-88 school year. However, 
given the way in which schools were characterized in the Survey of Separate 
Facilities (that is, by the primary handicapping condition of the majority of 
student? served) as well as other differences in how the data were collected 
and categorized, it is uncertain to what extent the estimates of 35 day 
facilities serving 3,344 students represents an underestimate of the hearing 
impaired population of separate day facilities. When all separate day 
facilities are included, regardless of primary disability served, an estimate 
of 4,556 hearing impaired students was obtained from the survey data. 
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expect the OSEP State-reported data to differ from the survey estimates, and 
as was seen in. Table 1.8, the survey estimates for the total number of 
students with handicaps in separate day facilities are larger than the State 
reported statistics. "The survey estimates for residential school placements 
are considerably larger than the 1986-87 OSEP State-reported data(39,287 and 
95,335 residential school students, respectively). In addition to the factors 
noted in the discussion above, differences between the two data sources may 
result from the inclusion of day students at residential facilities in the 
residential facility student estimates derived from the survey. Also, the 
statistics in Table 1.9 from the State reports do not include the category of 
homebound or hospital environment. It is believed that an unknown number of 
students reported in this category by the States reside in separate facilities 
elig^'ble for the survey,* which included hospitals and treatment settings with 
average lengths of stay of at least 30 days. 

About 34,700 of the t-jtal difference of about 56,000 (62 percent of the 
difference) between the two statistics on the number of handicapped students 
in residential facilities can be attributed to the difference in the 
statistics on residential schools for students with emotional disturbance. 
While States reported 14,593 students with emotional disturbance in 
residential school programs, the estimates based on facility reports indicated 
49,277 students with emotional disturbance. To some extent this difference 
may reflect the fact ^-hat children and youth with emotional or behavior 
problems are often placed in residential settings for reasons other than 
educational. As noted frequently by State education agency officials in the 
case study component of this project, such placement decisions are often made 
by parents and other public or private agency representatives in response to 
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behavior patterns, episodes, and other problems considered to be of more 
inmediate, shorftertn concern than chronic conditions which affect educational 
performance. In some cases, no public special education funds may be used for 
these placements, particularly if made by the family rather than by a public 
cgency, and many of the students placed in residential treatment programs may 
not previously been identified as having special education needs. Similar 
factors may explain the difference between the survay estimate of 3,685 
students with learning disabilities in residential schools and the 1,653 
reported in the State placement statistics. 

The Survey of Separate Facilities also identified almost 10,000 more 
students with mental retardation in separate residential facilities than were 
reported by the States, accounting for another 18 percent of the total 
difference between the two sets of data. This difference between State 
reports and survey estimates of the number of mentally retarded students in 
separate residential facilities is even greater if students with multiple 
handicaps (an estimated 96 percent of whom have mental retardation as one of 
their handicapping conditions) are combined with those with mental 
retardation. When combined in this way, the State-reported placement data 
indicated 11,453 students with mental retardation or multiple handicaps, while 
the facility survey estimated 23,919, a difference of about 12,500. There 
were a reported 3,541 students with mental retardation and 1,204 students with 
multiple handicaps reported by the States in hospital or home-bound programs. 
Some of these students may have been participating in such programs while at 
residential institutions, which would potentially reduce the difference" 
between the survey estimates and State reports of mentally retarded and 
multiply handicapped students in separate residential facilities by about 
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4,700. However, data are not available to determine the proportion of these 
students who actually were residing in separate facilities comparable to those 
included in the survey. 

The facility based estimates of 170 students having a primary diagnosis 
of "deaf-blind" differ from the State reports of 489 such students. 
Subsequent use of the population modules led to identification of an estimated 
865 students whose primary diagnosis was reported to be hearing impairment, 
but who had "secondary" visual impairments of legal or functional blindness. 
These were children and youth in schools primarily serving students with 
hearing impairments and the responses that indicated the hearing impairment 
to be the primary diagnosis and blindness to be the secondary diagnosis may 
well have reflected an orientation in those schools to hearing impairments. 
If those "deaf-blind" students were included in the primary condition "deaf- 
blind," the estimated 1,035 students would, as for all other handicapping 
conditions, exceed the OSEP State-reported figure of 489 students. 

E. AVERAGE NUMBER OF STUDENTS AT SERARATE FACILITIES 

Table 1. 10 presents statistics on the average number of students (0 
through 21 years) in separate day and residential schools for students with 
handicapping conditions. The estimated average size of day schools was 99 
students. Rublicly operated day schools were somewhat larger than private 
schools with an average of 113 students in contrast to the average of 79 
students in pri.vate schools. Among public schools those operated by regional 
agencies, intermediate education units or consortia of schools districts were 
somewhat larger with an average of 135 students. Separate day schools 
operated by local districts averaged 112 residents, ranging from 86 students 
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Table t.10 



Avtr.9* S.i. of S«p.r8t« 0^ mrl iMidential School* by Priory Oisabihty Strvtd by facility and Oparating A^tncv 
(Avtrasc NiMbtr of ilandfc«pp«| stuJaow, All A9ts) 



Oparat ing A»»ncy 




OAT SCMCXXS 

All Public SdHMlt 

All Privat« Schools 

Al I Day School a 

«eSID€MTrAl sc Moots 
All Ptthc Schools 

All Privata Schools 

All lasidantial 

Schools 

SOWCE: Survey of Separata facilities, conducted m 1988 as part of this study. 
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in day schaols for students labeled as emotionally disturbed to 160 students 
in day schools for students with learning disabilities. In all but two 
disability categories, private facilities had a smaller average size than did 
public facilities. Private schools for students with autism had the smallest 
average size (40 students). Day schools providing educational programs 
primarily to students with mental retardation and to students with 
"noncategorical" handicaps averaged over 100 total students. 

Residential schools which include large State-operated institutions 
tended to be larger on average than more day schools (an average of 113 
students as compared with 99). Publicly operated residential schools were 
considerably larger than privately operated residential schools (an average 
of 202 and 75 students respectively). The largest of all publicly operated 
residential schools were the institutions operated by State mental 
retardation/developmental disabilities agencies. The primary handicapping 
conditions of their student-aged population were generally severe or profound 
mental retardation or multiple handicaps, and the facilities averaged 349 or 
343 total children and youth (0 through 21 years), respectively. Although few 
in number, private residential schools for students with hearing impairments 
averaged 156 students, making them on average the largest of the private 
faci 1 ities. 

F. PROPORTION OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH AMONG FACILITY POPULATIONS 
1. Day Facilities 

Table I. 11 presents the proportions of children and youth (0 through 21 
years) in the total populations of the day facilities providing educational 
services to students with handicapping conditions. Within the separate day 
schools, the populations served are overwhelmingly made up of students age 21 
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Table I. It 

ProportJon of Chitdran and youth Awng Total Population of Saparata Day Schools by Priatry Disability Sarvad by facility and Operating Agency 

(Percent Age 0*21 of Total Nandicappad Population) 



Operating Agency 


Learning 
Disability 


Nild/Noderata 

Mental 
ftatardat i on 


S«vere/Profound 
Nentel 
Retardation 


Eaotionat 
Disturbance 


Meering 
l^painaant 


PritfY Oitabititv Served by the Facititv 
Orthopedic 
visual or Physical Heelth 
l^peiraont lapeinMnt lapainaent Autisa 


Speech or 
Language 
lapairiKnt 


Multiple 
Handicap 


Daef- 

•lind 


Hon* 
Categoricel 


All 
facilities 




• 


96.6 


96.6 


99.9 


• 


• 


• • 


• 


99.3 




• 


9e.1 


PtIVATC 


• 


79.9 


71.9 


99.5 


• 


• • 


• • 


• 


• 




• 


94.5 


All OAT SCHOOLS 


99.3 


92.B 


92.1 


99.6 


• 


• • 


• 




96.8 






















• 




• 


96.6 



»3m- 

vlni^iT " p.r..t r.li..(. ,t.t..t.c.l .„..r«K.. ,n ««it.oo, u,.r. th. p.rc«,t.^ reports .r. ..r. o, 100. i. 1. no. po..ibl. c.lcul... .-^.in, 

SOME: $<ifv«y of Upmm* ftciliun, conducted in IMS *t part a« thit ttuOf. 
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years or younger (97 percent). This is true for both publicly operated 
schools (98 percent) and privately operated schools (94.5 percent) across all 
handicapping conditions. The lowest proportions of children and youth were 
in day schools for students with mental retardation, 93 percent in schools 
primarily serving students with mild or moderate mental retardation and 92 
percent in schools primarily serving students with severe or profound mental 
retardation. 

2. Residential Facilities 

As shown in Table 1.12 residential facilities had considerably lower 
overall proportions of their resident populations made up of persons younger 
than 22 years than did day schools. Across all types of residential schools, 
86 percent of residents were children and youth age 0 through 21 years. The 
average was considerably higher in the residential schools for children and 
youth with emotional disturbance (98 percent), which in turn raised 
considerably the overall average since these facilities i.oused over half the 
total estimated residential school populations of children and youth in 
residential facilities. In contrast, residential facilities primarily for 
students with severe or profound mental retardation included only 50 percent 
children and youth. Populations of residential schools primarily serving 
students with mild/moderate mental retardation and multiple handicaps were 68 
percent and 75 percent comprised of children and youth, respectively. The 
primary contributors to these relatively high proportions of adults in the 
populations of these residential facilities were the State mental 
"^etardation/developmental disabilities institutions. Children and youth 
receiving education on the grounds of those institutions made up only one- 
third of the total population. 
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Table 1.12 



Proportion of ChUdrtn «nd Touth AMng Tout Population of Stp.r«t« RttidtntUl Schools by Prl«iry OUabiMty Strvtd by F»ciUty and Op«r«ting AowKy 

(P«rc«nt A9« 0*21 of Tot«l Handic«pp«d Population) 



Operating Af«ncy 


l««minf 

Oistbility 


Nild/Nodtr«t« 

Mental 
Ratarctotion 


S«v«r«/Profound 
Nent«l 
Mt»r(tetion 


CMotionol 
Disturbance 


Meerint 
iMpoimtnt 


Priwtrv 
yisM 


PitibUfty Sffvd the F>rilitY 

Orthopedic 

or Physlcel Health^ 
mt i«pei nvnt lupai raent Aut i tm 


Speech or 
lenguefe 
l^peirttant 


Multiple 
Nwidicep 


Oeef* 

tlind 


Hon 
Cetetoricel 


All 
Facilities 


pmnc 




a^.i 


30.7 


95.7 


• 


99.8 


100.0 




• 






72.0 


PtIVATC 


• 


S8.4 


75.2 


9«.7 


100.0 


100.0 


• • • 


• 


• 




• 


92.5 


All tCSIOEMTIAL SCHCOlS 


• 


66.2 


49.9 


96.2 


• 


• 


• • • 


• 


74.8 






86.4 



Motee . 



the percentages reported ere zero or 100, it is not poesible to celculete sM^ling 



responding 

•indicates estimates for ^nich se^te size is judged insufficient to pensit reliable stetisticel inference. In addition where 
veriances. * wnm,w 

SOURCE: Survey of Seperete Facilities, conductsd in 1988 as part of this study. 
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II. CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS 

This chapter presents national estimates of the characteristics of 
students of separate educational facilities primarily or exclusively serving 
children and youth (0 through 21 years) with handicapping conditions based on 
the Survey of Separate Facilities. The tables in this chapter provide 
separate breakdowns for day schools cind for residential schools on a wide 
range of student characteristics including primary and secondary handicapping 
conditions, living arrangements, and demographic characteristics. 

A. TYPE AND SEVERITY OF HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 
1. Day School Students 

Table II.l presents population estimates of type and/or severity of 
disability of separate day school students in 1988. (Appendix A provides the 
specific definitions of the general conditions and subclassif ications of type 
and/or severity used in this and subsequent tables.) In addition to estimates 
for total students, Table II.l presents estimates of the proportion of 
students in each subclassif ication in public versus private day schools and 
the proportion of all separate day school students in each subclassif ication. 
Subclassif ications of students making up at least an estimated 9 percent of 
all students in separate day schools were moderate mental retardation (15 
percent of all separate day school students), severe mental retardation (11 
percent) and serious conduct or behavior disorders (9 percent). 

The majority (60 percent) of day school students with learning 
disabilities were reported to have mild/moderate levels of impaired academic 
performance (i.e., more than 50 percent of expectancy based on age and IQ). 
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Tablt 11.1 

Oittribution of Separatt Oty School Students by Type and/or SrvtrUy of Primrf N«idic«()pin« Corvfition 



rtrcent of 

Hrctnt of Tottl Oay 



Type end Oef ree of 
primry OisebiKty 


Cstiaated 

Total 
Students 


Students 
Mith Priaary 
Condition 


Percent in 

Public 

Facilities* 


Percent In 
Private 
Facilities* 


School 
Population 

Aim n*91 

*ge u*<i 




20 124 










Nild/lioderete leeming Oisebility 




59.9 


28.8 


71 7 


5.3 


Severe leeminf 0{Mbili»y 




37.2 


37.3 


62.7 


3.3 


Other 




7 0 


17.5 


82.5 


0.3 


HCMTAILT ReTAtCCD 


89,156 










Nild Nentel Reterdetlon 




13.0 


71.3 


28.7 


5.1 






38.4 


84.5 




15 0 


Severe Nentel Reterdetion 




2C.6 


86.5 


13.5 








20.1 


86.8 


13.2 


7.9 


EMOTIOMAILT OlSTUMfD 


44,165 














17.4 




47.7 


3.4 


1 VTrvwioi vi*or\^i 




47 6 


67.4 


j£.0 


O 9 
V.t 






y.o 


JC.f 


47.3 


1 .9 


Pervesive Oevelopncntet disorder 




5.8 


51.6 


48.4 


1.1 


Substance Abuse or Dependence 




3.1 


57.1 


42.9 


0.6 














Disorders 




7.2 


59.9 


40.1 


1.4 


uiner uviionai/acnavior uiiorocr 




9.2 


30. u 


42.0 


1 .0 




4,556 










PrelinQually Deaf 












Nl Id 




5.1 






0.1 


Moderate 




14.0 






0.3 


Severe 




72-9 


61.2 


38.8 


1.5 


Postl in9uel ly Deaf 












nI Id 




0.2 






<0.1 


Moderate 




1.1 


• 


• 


«0.1 


Severe 




6.7 


• 


• 


0.1 


VISUAL |MPAieM(MT 


1 189 










Ftxct ionel ly tl{rej 




35.9 




# 




legally (but not functionally) lUnd 




35.9 


• 


• 


0.2 


Partially Sighted 




28.3 


• 


• 


0.1 


OKTMOPfOlC/PNYSlCAl ImPAISMEMT 


12,231 










Cerebral Palsy 




55 .6 


61.4 


38.6 


3.0 


Ouedreplefift, Paraplegia or 












Ne«!ptefl{a 




8.2 


70.8 


29.2 


0.4 


Kiss{nf/defor«cd Ifatos 




1.6 


• 


• 


0.1 


Other nervoua/iusculoskeletal systcs 












disease 




34.5 


55.7 


44.3 


1.8 


kEaITH IMPAtmENT 


3,429 










lespiratory Conditions 




27.4 


47.2 


52.8 


0.3 


Circulatory Conditions 




4.2 


• 


• 


0.1 


Other health {speinventa 




^.4 


69.3 


30.7 


1.0 


AUTISM 


5,707 


100.0 


66.1 


33.9 


2.5 


SP(SCH/IANCUAG£ IMPAIRED 


7,869 










Speech Iwpeired 




53.0 


65.1 


34.9 


1.8 


Language lipeired 




47.0 


50.6 


49.4 


1.6 


WlTIMANOtCAPPfD 


32,749 










With «i ld/«jOerate retardation 




45.2 


78.4 


21.6 


6.4 


Vith sever ti prof ouid retardation 




48.1 


72.2 


27.8 


6.9 


Vithout Mcn'al retardation 




6.7 


41.8 


58.2 


1.0 


DEAF-ILIMO 


U9 


100.0 


• 


• 


<0.1 


MOMCATCCORICAl, 


7,312 


100.0 


45.4 


54.6 


3.2 


TOTAL 


228,716 


100.0 


69.8 


30.2 


100.0 



Motes . 

Rows and columns My not sua to 100X because of rounding. 

Data for this table *#ere provided for 96,025 of the 136,593 students (unweighted) ui th handicaps in schools 
making tp the day school staple. 

*These two percentages will sua to 100 percent within the row. 
^These percentages will sua to 100 percent within the colunn. 

^Indicates estiMtes for which sample size is judged insufficient to pcnait reliable statistical inference. 
In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or lOO, it is not possible to calculate saapling 
variances. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as pirt cf this study. 
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Two thirds of the students with a primary diagnosis of mental retardation (67 
percent) were 'indicated to be moderately or severely mentally retarded. 
Students with mild mental retardation made up 13 percent and students with 
profound mental retardation made up 20 percent of students with mental 
retardation in separate day schools. In addition, among students identified 
as multiply handicapped about 45 percent were reported to have mild or 
moderate mental retardation and 48 percent were reported to have severe or 
profound mental retardation, along with at least one other handicapping 
condition. Students indicated to have serious conduct or behavior disorders 
made up nearly half (48 percent) of the students indicated to be emotionally 
disturbed; another 17 percent were reported to have the primary disability of 
attention deficit disorder. 

In all, an estimated 92 percent of students in separate day schools for 
students with hearing impairments had prelingual hearing losses (i.e., a 
hearing impairment at birth or before the development of language). A very 
substantial majority (73 percent) of day students with hearing impairments 
were indicated to have severe or profound prelingual deafness (i.e., 
prelingual hearing impairments resulting in a hearing threshold level of 71 
or more decibels across the speech range). Low proportions (less than 1 
percent) of day school students were reported to have disabilities primarily 
related to low vision. 

An estimated 56 percent of the day school students who were indicated to 
have orthopedic or physical impairment had cerebral palsy as their primary 
disabling condition. Children and youth with autism and the generally 
associated "pervasive developmental disorders" commonly including autism and 
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childhood schizophrenia, were estimated to make up about 3.5 percent of the 
total separate day school population. 

With respect to public and private operation of day schools, there tended 
to be a stronger association between the type of agency operating a day school 
and the category of handicapping condition served than between type of agency 
operating the school and the relative severity of the conditions served. 

2. Residential Facility Students 

Table II. 2 presents population estimates of the type and/or severity of 
primary handicapping conditions of residential school students. It indicates 
that 52 percent of all residential school students were reported to have an 
emotional condition and that 44 percent of these were diagnosed as having 
serious conduct or behavior disorders. In other words, an estimated 23 
percent of all students (0 through 21 years) with handicaps in separate 
residential facilities were indicated to have serious conduct or behavior 
problems. Students with profound mental retardation were also found to make 
up a significant portion of the residential school population (9 percent), 
approximately the same portion as all students classified as having mild, 
iTioderate or severe mental retardation combined. Students with multiple 
handicaps including severe or profound mental retardation made up an estimated 
3 percent of the residential school population. Students with hearing 
impairments made up an estimated 11 percent of all residential facility 
students, in contrast to 2 percent of the day school students. An estimated 
85 percent of the residential facility students with hearing impairments were 
reported to have severe or profound perlinguu^ deafness. Multiply handicapped 
students made up an estimated 7 percent of residential facility population. 
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.T*btt 11.2 

Ofttrfbutfon of Stptratt ftttidtntfat School Studtnts 
by Typt and/or Stwfty of rrlatry Nandieappinf Condition 



Type and Octree of 
Priaory Condition 


Estiaated 

Total 
Students 


Percent of 

Students Percent in 
Mith Priaary Public 
Coiviitionf facilities* 


Percent in 

Private 

r AT { 1 * r { »«' 

r Vwl 11(1 


Percent of 
Total Residen- 
tial School 
p^^iac ion 




Z-TTZ 

3,685 










n 1 tu/rw«wr • iw ^wwfniim i» n wo 1 1 1 1 y 
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m 7 

1 v.c 


89.8 


2.t 


Severe Lcemins Oitebility 






3.4 


96.6 


1.7 


Other 




0.6 


• 


• 


<0. 1 


MCMTAllY ffCTMDCD 


17,171 










Nild Ntntal Retardation 




12.0 


37.9 


62.1 


2.2 


Moderate Ntntal Retardation 




15.2 


37.9 


62.1 


2.7 


Severe Mental Retardation 




25.2 


55.9 


44. 1 




Profound Mtntal Retardation 




49.6 


69.8 


30.2 


o.y 


CNQTtOMALlY OtSTUtm 


49,277 










Attention Defect Oisorder 




19.1 


29.9 


70.1 


9.9 


Serioue Conduct/lthavior Oisorder 




4J.7 


25.8 




22.6 


Anxiety or Uithdraual Oisorder 




9.6 


25.5 


74.5 




Pervasive Oevelopacntal Oisorder 




4.4 


32.5 


Or .9 


2.3 


Substance Abuse or Ocpendence 




ji # 
o.* 


16.2 


83.8 


3.3 


Psychotic or Schizophrenic Thought 












V 1 SUV uvr m 




6.5 


36.5 


63.5 


3.4 






10.3 


30.8 


69.2 


5.3 


KSAKINC IMPAIRMENT 


10,179 










Prelingually Oeaf 












Mild 




1.6 


• 




0.2 


Moderate 




6.3 






0.6 






85.5 


71.6 


28.4 


9-1 


Pottl indiMllv Dmmt 










Mild 




0.4 


• 




<0.t 


Moderate 




1.2 


• 




0. 1 


Severe 




7.1 




• 


0.5 


VISUAL IMPAIiMCMT 


2 740 










Functionally tlind 




39.1 


97.7 


2.3 


1.1 


Leoallv Chut not #i>irt(Mul Ivi at tn>i 




50.3 


96.8 


3.2 


1.4 


Partially Sighted 




10.6 


• 


• 


0.3 


ORTHCPEOIC/PHTSICAL IMPAIBM^MT 


1,285 










Cerebral Palsy 




52.5 


• 


• 


0.7 


wwjTvpiv^iay rarapicvia or 
















8.8 


• 


• 


0.1 


Missing/defonwd lii^s 




3.2 




• 


<0.1 


Other nervous/ausculoskeletal systea 












disease 




35.5 




* 


0.5 


HEALTH IMPAIiMCMT 


toe 










Respiratory Conditions 




• 


• 


• 


<o.i 


Circulatory Conditions 




• 


• 


• 


<0.1 


Other health iepaiments 








• 


0.4 


AUTISM 


2,451 


1C0.0 


17.4 


82.6 


2.6 


SPEECM/LAMCUACe IMPAIRED 












Speech li^paircd 




• 


• 


• 


0.5 


Language Inpaired 




• 


• 


• 


0.3 


MUITI HANOI CAPPED 


6,748 










With •ild/noderate retardation 




31.6 


31.6 


68.4 


2.2 


With severe/pro found retardation 




42.2 


49.8 


50.2 


3.0 


Without Mntal retardation 




26.6 


35.4 


64.6 


1.9 


OEAf-SLINO 


170 


100.0 


• 


• 


C.2 


NOMCATECORICAl 


554 


100.0 


• 


• 




TOTAL 


95,355 


1C0.0 


58.6 


61.4 


100.0 



Notes . 

Rows and coltims way rtot sua to 100X because of rounding. 

Data for this table were provided for 39,355 of the 56,626 students (unweighted) with handicaps in the 
jchools making up the residential school saaple. 

These two percentages will sua to 100 percent within the row. 

These percentages will sun to 100 percent within the colum. 
•Indicates estiaates for U)ich seaple size is judged insufficient to perait reliable statistical inference. 
In addition, i^ere the percentages reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate SM>ling 
variances. 

SCUtCf: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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with mental retardation indicated as one of the impairments for an estimated 
73 percent of these students. 

As was noted among the day school students there was a clear tendency for 
public versus private residential school placement to be more closely 
associated with the broad category of disability rather than with severity 
within the disability category. For example, students with learning and 
language related disabilities were almost exclusively (over 90 percent) in 
private residential schools. Students -eported to be emotionally disturbed 
also had a strong tendency to be in pi -ate schools (7 percent), while in 
contrast residential school students with hearing or visual impairments were 
usually in public residential schools (76 percent). Among students with 
mental retardation, private school placement was most likely for those 
reported to be mildly or moderately mentally retarded and public residential 
placement (usually a State institution) was most likely for those with severe 
and especially profound mental retardation. 

B. NATURE OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY CONDITIONS 
1- Students With Learning Disabilities 

Table II. 3 presents the type and severity of the primary and single most 
significant secondary disability of separate day school students indicated to 
be learning disabled. Data are presented as percentages of estimated total 
students by public or private operation of the day schools they attended. 
Approximately 50 percent of the estimated 20,124 day students with learning 
disabilities were reported to have some form of secondary disability. The 
most commonly noted secondary disability for students with learning 
disabilities in both public and private facilities was a speech or language 
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Table 1 1. 3 














Primary and Secondary Handicapping Conditions of Learning Disabled 
Population of Separate Day Schools by Public/Private Operation 
(Percent of Students Agt 0-21) 




. i 








Principal Secondary Disability of Stt^t 




:> 




Nature of PrlMry 
Disability 


EstiiMted No Orthopedic Emotional or 

Total Secondary or Physical lehavioral Hearing 

Students Disability Impairment Disturbance Impairment 


Speech or 
Visual Language 
Impairment Impairment Other 


Total 






PtiSlIC 

Mild to Moderately 
Learning Disabled 


35.6 0.7 6.5 


0.5 


0.3 


10.5 0.5 


54.5 


i 
■> 

4* 




Severely learning 
Disabled 


21.5 1.1 8.9 


0.0 


0.0 


12.4 0.0 


43.9 






Other Learning Dis. 


0.0 0.0 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 0.0 


1.6 


'\ 




Total Public 


6,366 57.1 1.8 15.4 


0.5 


0.3 


24.6 0.5 


100.0 




M 


PRIVATE 

Mild to Moderately 
Learning Disabled 


32.5 1.0 9.0 


0.7 


0.1 


18.9 0.1 


62.4 




M 

i o 
^ in 
w 


Severely Learning 
Disabled 


12.2 2.8 8.8 


0.2 


0.2 


9.9 <0.1 


34.1 






Other learning 
Disability 


2.9 <0.1 <0.1 


<0.1 


<0.1 


0.3 0.3 


3.5 






Total Private 


13,758 47.6 3.8 17.8 


0.9 


O.J 


29.1 0.4 


100.0 


? 


♦ 


TOTAL ALL STUDENTS 


20,124 50.6 3.2 17.0 


0.7 


0.3 


27.7 0.4 


100.0 




1 


Notes, 

Data for this table were reported by day schools with 49,258 of 136,593 students (unweighted) in the day school saiiple. 

Percentages represent percent of all students with a primary diagnosis of learning disabilities. For exai^ile, 35.6% of public day school students 
with learning impairments were estimated to have mild or moderate learning disabilities and no secondary disability. 

Relatively minor differences may be noted between statistics in this table and Table M.l in the distribution of persons by severity of primary 
disability. This is due to a lower response rate for statistics on the secondary conditions of student populations than for the severity of the 
primary condition. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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impairment (28 percent of all students). Emotional disturbance was the next 
most frequently noted secondary disability for students with learning 
disabilities in both public and private school (17 percent overall). Sensory 
impairments were rarely reported as secondary disabilities among students with 
learning disabilities. Private day school students were somewhat more 
frequently identified as mildly or moderately learning disabled than public 
school students, while public school students with learning disabilities were 
somewhat less likely to have no .secondary disability. 

Table II. 4 presents the reported type and sever .y of primary and single 
most significant secondary disability of residential school students indicated 
to be learning disabled. Data are presented as percentages of estimated total 
students with learning disabilities by the public or private operation of the 
residential schools they attended. A total of 3,685 children and youth (0 
through 21 years) with these primary diagnoses were estimated to be in 
residential schools for students with handicaps. There were insufficient 
numbers of students with primary learning impairments in public residential 
schools to support separate estimates. The number of students with learning 
disabilities in private residential schools was considerably larger (an 
estimated 3,422 students). About 60 percent of all residential students with 
learning disabilities was reported to have no secondary handicapping 
condition. Most common secondary conditions among students with learning and 
language impairments were emotional or behavioral problems (28 percent). 

2. Students with Speech and Language Impairments 

Table II. 5 presents the type of impairment and the principal secondary 
disability of students with speech and language impairments in separate day 
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Table 11.4 



Priiiary and Secondary Handicapping Condition of Learning Disabled Population of Separate Residential Schools 
by Nature of Primry Disability, and Public/Private Operation 
(Percent of Students Age 0*21) 



Nature of Primary 
Disability 



PUBLIC 

Mild to Moderately 
Learning Disabled 

Severely Learning 
Disabled 

Total Public 



— \ Principal Secondary Disability of Student 

Estimated No Orthopedic Emotional or speech or 

Total Secondary or Physical Behavioral Hearing Visual Language 
Students Disability Impairment: DisturbwKe Impairment IsfMiirment Iipairment 



* 



Other Total 



100.0 



PRIVATE 

Mild to Koderately 
Learning Disabled 

Severely Learning 
Disabled 

Total Private 



TOTAL ALL STUDENTS 



3,422 
3,685 



33.1 

25.2 
58.3 

60.6 



0.0 

0.3 
0.3 

0.3 



14.1 

15.9 
30.0 

28.2 



0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 



0<0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 



5.7 

2.6 
8.3 

7.8 



3.0 

0.0 
3.0 

3.1 



56.0 

44.0 
100.0 

100.0 



Notes. 

Data for this table were reported by residential facilities with 22,323 of 56,626 students (unweighted) in the residential facility sample. 
Percentages represent percent of all students with a primary diagnosis of learning disabilities or speech and language ia^Mirments. For exaacle, 
33.1X of private residential school students with learning disabilities were reported to have mild or moderate learning disabilities with no secondary 

handicapping conditions. ' 

Some relatively minor differences may be noted between statistics on this table and Table II.2 in the distribution of persons by severity of primary 
disability. This is due to a lower response rate for statistics on the secondary conditions of sti:dent populations than for the severity of the 
primary condition. ^ 
•Indicates estimates for which sample size Is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages 
reported are zero or 100, It is not possible to calculate saopling variances. 
SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted In 1988 as part of this study. 



Table lUS 



Primftry tod Secondary Handicapping Conditions of SpecrJi/language lipaircd 
Separate Day School Students by Nature of PriMry Disability ^ublic/Private Operation 

(Percent of Students Age 0-?1) 



Principal Secondary Disability of Student 





Nature of Primary 
Disability 


Estimated 

Total 

Students 


No 

Secondary 
Disability 


Orthopedic 
or Physical 
Impairment 


Emotional or 
•chaviorat 
Disturbance 


Hearing 
Impairment 


Visual 
lapairment 


Learning 
Disability 


Other 


Total 




PUBLIC 






















dpc^n (npaireu 






T 4 
f . 1 


2.4 


1*5 


KB 


4.7 


7.6 


59.2 












0.0 


1*4 


1*4 


8.0 


3.8 


40.8 




Total Public 


A, 586 




11.5 


9.0 


2*9 


3.2 


12.7 


11.4 


100.0 




PRIVATE 






















Speech Impaired 




21.1 


6.4 


1.5 


0*9 


0.3 


4.0 


10.4 


44.3 




Language liipaired 




26.7 


5.5 


10.1 


2*2 


1.1 


3.8 


6.3 


55.7 


H 


Total Private 


3,283 


47.8 


11.9 


11.6 


3J 


1.4 


7.6 


16.7 


100.0 


H 
• 


TOTAL All STUDENTS 


7,869 


A8.8 


11.6 


10.1 


3*0 


2.4 


10.7 


13.6 


100.0 



Notes* 

Data for this table were reported by diy schools with 49,258 of 136,593 students (unweighted) in the day school smiple. 

Percentages represent percent of all students with a primary diagnosis of speech and language ispairments. For exMple, 34,2X of public day school 
stuients with speech and language impairments were estimated to have speech impairments and no secondary ditabiUty. 

Relatively minor differences may be noted between (Uatistics in this table and Table IM in the distribution of persona by severity of primary 
disability. This is die to a lower response rate for statistics on the secondary conditions of student populations than for the severity of the 
primary condition. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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schools. Approximately half of these students had no secondary disability 
and among those* with secondary disabilities, about equal proportions (10 or 
11 percent each) had orthopedic, emotional, or learning disabilities. 

There were insufficient numbers of students identified with a primary 
disability of a speech or language impairment in residential schools for 
separate analysis. 

3. Students With Mental Retardation 

Table II. 6 presents the level of mental retardation and associated 
secondary disabilities of students with a primary diagnosis of mental 
retardation in separate day schools by public and private operation. In all, 
there were an estimated 89,156 such students, 74,629 (84 percent) of whom 
attended publicly operated schools. Day schools reported about 46 percent of 
their students with mental retardation had no secondary disabilities. Public 
schools reported about 48 percent with no secondary disabilities, private 
schools about 40 percent. About 20 percent of mentally retarded students were 
reported to have orthopedic or physical secondary disabilities, and about 19 
percent to have secondary speech and language impairments. Sensory 
impairments were infrequently noted as the most significant secondary 
handicapping condition of day students with mental retardation (only an 
estimated 4 percent of all students with mental retardation were noted to have 
secondary conditions of hearing or visual impairments). 

Among all public school students with mental retardation, the most 
frequent combination of primary and secondary conditions was profound mental 
retardation and orthopedic/physical impairments (about 11 percent or 7,900 
total students). 
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Table IK6 



Prfiwry and Secondary Handicapping Conditions of Mentally Retarded Separate Day School Students by Level of Retardation, 

Secondary Disability and Public/Private Operation of Facility 
(Percent of Students Age 0-21) 



Principal Secondary Dfsabilftv of Student 



Nature of Prli&ary 
Disability 


Estfnated 

Total 
Students 


No 

Secondary 
Disability 


Orthopedic 
or Physic44 
IifNiinaent 


Enotlonal or 
Behavioral 
Disturbance 


Hearing 

IiifNiinMnt 


Visual 
Iffpainaent 


Speech or 
Language 
lifMiment 


Learning 
Disability 


Other 


Total 


PUBLIC 




















• 


Hi Id 




7.8 


0.6 


1.3 


0.2 


0.2 


2.6 


0.1 


0.3 


13.1 


Moderate 




24 «3 


3.3 


2.9 


0.5 


0.5 


8.5 


0.6 


0.6 


41.3 


Severe 




11*4 


5.7 


1.0 


0.5 


0.8 


5.5 


0.7 


0.1 


25.6 


Profound 




4.0 


10.6 


0.6 


0.1 


0.9 


3.1 


0.6 


0.2 


20.1 


Total Public 


74,629 


47.6 


20.1 


5.8 


1.4 


2.4 


• 19.7 


2.0 


1.2 


100.0 


PRIVATE 






















Mild 




15.2 


3.6 


9.1 


<0.1 


0.4 


5.8 


0.0 


0.1 


34.2 


Moderate 




12.8 


6.9 


2.6 


0.7 


1.4 


7.1 


0.7 


1.6 


33.8 


Severe 




2.8 


4.1 


2.6 


0.7 


0.1 


3.0 


0.5 


2.8 


16.5 


Profound 




9.4 


4.4 


0.3 


0.1 


0.4 


0.1 


0.5 


0.3 


15.5 


Total Private 


U,527 


40.2 


19.0 


14.6 


1.5 


2.2 


16.1 


1.7 


4.7 


100.0 


TOTAL ALL STUDENTS 


89,156 


46.3 


19.9 


7.7 


1.4 


2.3 


18.8 


1.9 


1.9 


too.o 



Notes. 

Data for this table were provided by day schools with 42,525 of 136,593 students (unweighted) In the day school sample. 

Percentages represent percent of all separate day school students with a priiaary diagnosis of loental retardation. For example, 7.8X of day school 
st*idents with nental retardation were estimated to have mild mental retardation and no secondary disability; 0.6X of students were estimated to have 
mild mental retardation and secondary disability of an orthopedic or physical nature; 1.3X of students were estimated to have mild mental retardation 
and secondary disability of an emotional or behavioral nature; and so forth. 

Some relatively small differences may be noted between statistics in this table and those In Table II. 1 In the distribution of students by severity of 
primary handicapping condition. This Is due to the lower response rate for statistics on the secondary conditions of students than for the severity 
of primary condition. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted In 1988 as part of this study. 



Another frequent combination in public schools was students with moderate 
mental retardation and speech or language impairments (about 9 percent or 
6,350 total students). Among private day school students with a primary 
diagnosis of mental retardation, the most common secondary disorder was 
emotional or behavioral (an estimated 15 percent of all private day school 
students most of whom were reported to have mild or moderate aental 
retardation). In general, the most notable difference among separate public 
and private day school students with mental retardation appears to be that the 
private school students are more likely to have mild mental retardation with 
accompanying emotional or behavioral disabilities. 

Table 1 1. 7 presents the level of mental retardation and associated 
secondary disabilities of students with a primary diagnosis of «ental 
retardation in residential schools by public and private operation. In all, 
there were an estimated 17,171 students with mental retardation in residential 
schools. An estimated 10,355 were in publicly operated settings, 6,816 in 
privately operated schools. Children and youth with a primary diagnosis of 
mental retardation in residential schools were not only much more likely than 
day school students to have profound mental retardation, they were much more 
likely to have secondary conditions in addition to mental retardation (71 
percent of all residential students as compared with 53 percent anong day 
school students). About 68 percent of students with mental retardation in 
public residential facilities and 75 percent in private residential facilities 
were reported to have secondary conditions. 

When categorized by primary and secondary conditions, the single largest 
group of residential students were those with profound mental retardation and 
orthopedic/physical impairments (33 percent ot public residential facility 
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Table 1 1 .7 



Primary and Secondary Nandicapping Conditiona of Nentatty Retarded Separate Residential School Students 
by level of Retardation^ Secondary Disability and Public/Private Operation of Facility 

(Percent of Students Age 0-21 ) 



Principal Secondary Disability of Student 



Nature of Primary 
DifiAbi 11 tv 

Sr t w«P^# i % 1 % V 


Estimated 
Total 


No 

Secondary 
DiSAhili tv 


Orthopedic 
or Physical 


Emotional or 
Behavioral 

V 1 •tunwncv 


Nearing 
Impairment 


Visual 
iif)8irmenv 


Speech or 
language 
Impairment 


learning 
uisaoi 1 1 ty 


Other 


Total 


PUBLIC 
Mild 




5.3 


0.2 


1.7 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7.3 


Moderate 




5.8 


0.3 


3.0 


<0.1 


0.1 


0.6 


,0.1 


0.1 


9.9 


Se /ere 




4.6 


6.3 


4.4 


0.3 


0.9 


2.2 


1.2 


0.0 


19.9 


Profound 




16.5 


32.8 


4.6 


0.6 


3.6 


2.0 


0.5 


2.2 


62.8 


Total Public 


10,355 


32.2 


39.6 


13.7 


0.9 


4.7 


4.7 


1.7 


2.4 


100.0 


PRIVATE 
Mild 




8.1 


0.7 


4.3 


0.0 


0.1 


0.4 


0.4 


2.7 


16.6 


Moderate 




6.4 


6.9 


8.4 


0.1 


0.0 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 


22.9 


Severe 




4.7 


7.6 


0.7 


<0.1 


0.0 


4.1 


4.3 


0.7 


22.1 


Profound 




5.5 


21.0 


7.7 


<0.1 


<0.1 


0.2 


3.6 


0.4 


38.4 


Total PrivMe 


6,816 


24.7 


36.2 


21.1 


0.2 


0.1 


5.0 


8.6 


3.9 


100.0 


TOTAL ALL STUDENTS 


17,171 


29.2 


38.3 


16.6 


0.6 


2.9 


4.8 


4.4 


3.3 


100.0 



Notes , 

Data for this table were provided by residential facilities with 20,847 of 56,626 students (unweighted) In the residential facility saaple. 
Percentages represent percent of all residential school students with a primary diagnosis of mental retardation. For exaaiple, 5.3X of public 
residential school students with mental retardation were estimated to have mild mental retardation and no secondary d{sabflity; 0.2X of students were 
estimated to have mild mental retardation and secondary disability of an orthopedic or physical nature; 1.7X of public residential school students 

1. ^ were estimated to have mild mental retardation and secondary disability of an emotional or behavioral nature; and so forth. 
I o Sane relatively small differences may be noted between statistics in this table and those in Table II.2 in the distribution of students by severity of 
primary handicapping condition. This is due to the lower response rate for statistics on the secondary conditiais of students than for the severity 
of the primary condition. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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students, and 36 percent of private residential facility students). An 
estimated 38 percent of all students with a primary diagnosis of mental 
retardation in residential facilities were reported to have secondary 
orthopedic or physical handicaps. The second most common secondary condition 
among the residential facility students with mental retardation was emotional 
or behavior problems. These were reported for 17 percent of students, 
including 14 percent of those in public institutions and 21 percent of these 
in private institutions. An estimated 4 percent of all students identified 
as having the primary condition mental retardation were also reported to have 
autism. These included 9 percent of the private residential facility students 
with mental retardation as a primary condition. 

4, Students With Emotional Disturbance 

Table II. 8 presents the classifications of emotional disturbance and the 
other secondary disabling conditions of students with primary diagnoses of 
emotional disturbance in separate day schools according to public and private 
operation. In all, there were an estimated 44,185 such students, 27,830 in 
public day schools and 16,355 in private schools. Day schools reported that 
most of their students (64 percent) had no secondary disabling conditions. 
Public day schools reported 66 percent of their students had no secondary 
conditions, private schools reported 59 percent with no secondary condition. 
The most common secondary conditions reported were learning disabilities (14 
percent), mild or moderate mental retardation (10 percent), and speech or 
language impairments (8 percent). Patterns were similar, but not identical 
in public and private facilities, with private facilities reporting slightly 
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T*b(t 11.6 



Priwry and Secondary H«nd{ciK)pin9 Condltloot of EaotionaUy OUcurbed Septrace Day School Students 
by Natuft of Priwry €»tJooat/lahaviorat OUorder, S«:ondary oUabUUy, and PiAUc/PrWate Operatior 

<Ptrcent of Students Agt 0-21) 



H 
H 



to 




Nature of PrtMry 
Emotional/Behavioral Disorder 



PUBLIC 

Attention Deficit Disorders 
Serious Conduct/Behavior 

Disorders 
Anxiety or WiihdraMal Disorders 
Pervasive Developmental Disorders 
Si^t«nce Abuse/Dependency 

Disorders 
Psychotic or Schizophrenic 

Thought Disorders 
Other 

Total Public 
pglVATE 

Attention Deficit Disorders 
Serious Conduct/Behavior 

D I sorders 
Anxiety or withdrawal Disorders 
Pervasive Developmental Disorders 
Substance Abuse/Dependency 

Disorders 
Psychotic or Schizophrenic 

Thought Disorders 
Other 

Total Private 

TOTAl All STOOEMTS 



EstiMtcd 

Total 
Students 



No 

Secondary 
Disability 



Hild/Noderatt Severe/Pro 

Nenta* found Mental 
Retardation Retardation 



Health 
mpeiment 



27,830 



16,355 
44J8S 



9.4 


2.0 


1.1 


0.5 


42.9 


7.1 


0.4 


0.1 


5.7 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.0 


1.6 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


2.7 


0.6 


0.0 


<0.1 


3.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


66.4 


10.3 


2.4 


0.6 


8.1 


0.6 


2.3 


0.0 


22.5 


2.2 


0.3 


0.0 


7.1 


1.8 


0.0 


<0.1 


11.1 


1.2 


0.0 


<0.1 


0.7 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


5.4 


1.4 


0.0 


0.2 


4.6 


0.6 


<0.1 


0.0 


59.4 


7.8 


2.5 


0.2 


64.4 


9.6 


2.4 


0.4 



Hearing 
lipainaent 



0.0 

0.1 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

<0.1 
0.0 
0.1 



0.0 

0.1 
0.0 
<0.1 

0.0 

0.2 
0.0 
0.4 

0.2 



Visual 
Impairment 



0.0 



Language 
Inpatment 



2.5 



<0.1 
<0.1 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.1 



0.0 

<0.1 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
<0.1 

<0.1 



•.1 

1.4 
0.4 

0.1 

0.1 
0.9 
7.0 



1.7 

4.2 
1.3 
1.6 

0.0 

0.6 
1.2 
10.8 

8.2 



Learning 
Disability 



4.2 

5.6 
0.8 
0.1 

<0.1 

0.8 
0.4 
11.9 



3.4 

8.7 
1.1 
1.2 

0.3 

2.2 
0.3 
17.3 

13.6 



0.2 

0.5 
0.1 
<0.1 

<0.1 

<0.1 
<0.1 
0.9 



0.1 

0.4 
0.1 
0,1 

0.0 

0.6 
0.2 
1.S 

1.1 



19.9 

58.7 
8.1 
2.8 

1.8 

4.3 
4.4 
100.0 



16.2 

38.4 
11.4 
15.5 

1.0 

10.5 
6.9 
100.00 

100.00 



Mil disturbance. For exainple, 9.4X of public school students with emotional disturbance were reported to 



Percentages represent percent of all day school students with a primary diagnosis of e 

have attention deficit '.,isorders with no secondary disability —^--^ 

populations (36X> than for the severity of the pn«wry condition. <3«"biUty. This is due to the lower response rate for statistics on the secondary conditions of students 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate 'acilmes, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. ^ 



higher proportions of students with secondary learning disabilities and 
speech/ language* impairments than public facilities (17 percent and 11 percent 
versus 12 percent and 7 percant, respectively). Public and private facilities 
reported similar proportions of students with emotional disturbance also 
having mild or moderate mental retardation (10 percent and 8 percent, 
respectively). The largest group of students with emotional disturbance with 
secondary handicapoing conditions was made up of students reported to have 
serious conduct or behavior disorders and learning disabilities (5 percent of 
all students). Students with conduct or behavior disorders and mild or 
moderate mental retardation comprised an estimated 5.5 percent of the day 
students with primary diagnoses of emotional disturbance. Only an estimated 
4 percent of day school students with emotional disturbance were reported to 
have secondary conditions other than leavning disabilities, mild or moderate 
mental retardation of speech or language disorders. 

Table II. 9 presents the classifications of emotional disturbance and 
other secondary disabling conditions of students with primary diagnosis of 
emotional disturbance in residential schools according to public and private 
operation. In all, there were an estimated 49,277 such students, 12,427 in 
schools operated by public agencies and 36,850 in schools operated by private 
agencies. The estimated proportion of residential school students with no 
secondary disabling conditions (68 percent) was similar to. the estimate for 
day schools (64 percent). For the approximate one-third of students who were 
reported to have secondary conditions the most commonly reported were learning 
disabilities (18 percent as compared with 17 percent in day schools and mild 
or moderate mental retardation (8 percent as compared with 10 percent in the 
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Table tt.9 



PriMry And Seconddry Htndfc^in^ Conditionc of CMtiorMlly Disturbed Seperetc midentUl School Students 
by Meture of PriMry Uot{ooel/ftth«vior«l oiiordtr, Stcenctory oiMbUity, and PubMc/PrWete Operation 

(Percent of Students Ah 0*21) 



Principal SecofKtot-v OitibiiUv of student 



EstiMted No Mi td/Hoderata Severe/Pro* Orthopedic/ Speech or 

^I.J'"!*'?^ . , Secondary Mental found Mental Health Hearing Visual Lanftua^ Laarnino 

EMtionat/lehaviorat Disorder Stuknts Disability Katardation Retardation iMpainaent tepaiment tepaiment lepainwnt Disability other Total 



PU8UC 

Attention Deficit Disorders 16.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 Oft n x i? 5 
Serious Conduct/Sehavior 

^iiorders 36.8 U.5 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.6 5.6 0 5 58 5 

Anxiety or withdrawal Disorders 5.7 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0 5 o\ I 7 

Pervasive Devdopniental Disorders 2.3 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 0*3 0*0 ? « 
Substance Abuse/Dependency 

Disorders 5.7 o.O 0.0 0.0 0.0 0,0 0.0 0.1 0 2 6 0 
Psychotic or $chi2ophrenic 



thought Disorders 4.5 o.l 



0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.9 0.3 5.e 



^^'^•r^^., 2.9 0,0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2 0.0 3.2 

„ Total Public 12,247 74.2 U.7 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.9 8.4 1.7 loolo 

^ PRlVATg 

a\ Attention Deficit Disorders 9.5 1.3 0.0 0.0 O.l <0.1 0.3 7 0 02 m x 

•t^ Serious Conduct/Behavior ' 

^\*ordtr% 35.0 2.6 0.0 0.2 0.1 0.0 1.8 6.6 0.6 46 8 

Anxiety or WithdraMal Disorders 6.1 0.4 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.7 3 1 0 3 ins 

Pervasive Develop«ental Disorders 1.6 1.3 0.6 <0.1 0.0 O.l 0.2 o!6 0*3 l I 
Substance Abuse/Dependency 

Disorders 3.7 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2 0.6 0 1 4 6 

Psychotic or schizophrenic "'^ 

thought Disorders 2.2 1.1 o.O 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.5 0.1 5 0 

°****r , 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.1 1.1 1.1 10*1 

^0U\ ?r\>,MXt 36,850 66.8 6.8 0.6 0.2 0.3 O.l 3.3 }9.l 2.7 loolo 

TOUy StUOEHtS 49,377 67.9 8.0 0.5 0.2 0.2 O.l 2.9 17.7 2.6 100.0 



Notes. 

Percentage* represent percent of all residential school students with a priMry diagnosis of eMotional disturbance. For exaeple* 16.2X of public school students with ewtienel disturbance were 
reported to have attention deficit disorders with no secondary disability. ^ 
Total iMy not equal sue because of rouKling. 



1 [j *^r* ^ residential facilities «ith 18,325 of 56,326 students (unweighted) in the residential facility saaple. So«e relatively seiell differences nty be noted between the 

statistics in this table and those in table 11.2 in the distribution of students by seventy of primary handicapping condition, this is due to the kower response rate for statistics on the secondary 

conditions of students than for the severity of the prinary condition. »e«w««ry 
SOJftCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conoucted in 1988 as part of thi.« study. 



day schools). While public and private facilities reported generally 
comparable distributions of the primary emotional /behavioral disorders of 
students (e.g., 49 percent and 58 percent respectively for conduct/behavior 
disorders, 17 percent and 16 percent respectively for attention deficit 
disorders), notable differences were reported in the major secondary 
conditions reported for students. Public residential schools reported 15 
percent of their students with emotional disturbance had secondary conditions 
of mild or moderate mental retardation as compared with 7 percent of the 
private facility students. Private faciliti'^s reported that 17 percent of 
their students with emotional disturbance had learning disabilities as 
compared with 11 percent of the public facility students. 

5. Students With Hearing Impairments 

Table 11.10 presents the nature of hearing impairments and other 
secondary disabling conditions of day school students with primary diagnoses 
of hearing impairments according to public or private operation of those 
schools. In all, there were an estimated 4,556 day school students with 
hearing impairments as their primary diagnosis, 3,039 in public schools and 
1,517 in private schools. An estimated 57 percent of these day school 
students had no secondary disabling conditions, including 68 percent of the 
private school students. Mild or moderate mental retardation was the most 
common secondary condition for day students with hearing impairments. Day 
schools reported about 16 percent of their day school students with primary 
hearing impairments we^e also mildly or moderately mentally retarded (16 
percent in both public and private schools). Orthopedic or physical 
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Table IU10 



Prinary and Scrcondary Handicapping Conditions of Hearing I^aaired Separate Day School Students 
by Mature of Ii|>atr«ent, Secondary Disability, and Pi^lic/Private Operation of Facility 

(Percecc of Students Age 0*21) 



Principal Secondary Disability of Student 



Nature of Hearing 
lapairnent 



Estinated No Mild/Moder* Sevore/Pro- Ortiiopedic Bntional 
Total Secondary ate Mental fomd 5lental or Physical Sehavior 
Students Disability Retardation Retardation I^painwnt Disutfbance 



Legally 
tlind 



Other 
Visual 



Learning 
Disability 



Other Total 



PUBLIC 
























Prelingual wild 




3.5 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


0.2 


5.5 






ic*C> 


0.1 


0.1 


4.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


0.4 


19.3 


Prelingual severe 




32.2 


14.3 


0.1 


«.9 


7.3 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


3.7 


70.6 


Post lingua I nild 




0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


Post lingual moderate 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Post lingua I severe 




2.1 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


<0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


Total Public 


3,039 


50.8 


16.5 


1.2 


13.2 


7.3 


0.0 


0.0 


6.7 


4.3 


100.0 


PRIVATE 
























Prelingual mild 




• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Prelingual moderate 




• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Prelingual severe 




• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Postlingual mild 




* 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Post lingual moderate 






• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Postlingual severe 




• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Total Private 


1,517 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 




• 


• 


100.0 


TOTAL ALL STUDENTS 


4,556 


56.7 


16.3 


3.2 


9.7 


4.9 


0.1 


0.1 


5.8 


3.2 


100.0 



H 
H 



Notes , 

Percentages represent percent of all day school students with a primary diagnosis of hearing impainaent. For exaaf>le, 3.5X of public day school 
students with hearing impairment were reported to have mild prelingual hearing loss with no secondary disabilities. 

Data for this table were reported by day schools with 51,875 of 136,593 students {unweighted) in the day school saople. Some relatively small t O O 

differences may be noted between the statistics in this table and those in Table 11.1 in the distribution of students by severity of primary -L ^ ^ 

fyr handicapping condition. This is due to the lower response rate on the secondary conditions than on the severi' ' of primary conditions (69.5X). 
♦Indicates estimates for which saople size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. I . ^ition, where the percentages 
reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sampling variances. 
SCXJRCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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impairments were reported as the most significant secondary condition of 10 
percent of the day school students with hearing impairments. Secondary 
learning disabilities were reported for an estimated 6 percent of hearing 
impaired students; emotional disturbance for 5 percent. 

Table 11.11 presents the nature of hearing impairments and other 
secondary disabling conditions of residential school students with primary 
diagnoses of hearing impairment. Spparate estimates are provided for public 
and private school students. In all, there were an estimated 10,179 hearing 
impaired students in residential schools, 7,131 in publicly operated schools 
and 3,048 in privately operated schools. An estimated 59 percent of 
residential school students with hearing impairments were reported to have no 
secondary impairments. The proportion was somewhat higher for public 
residential schools (61 percent) than for the private schools (55 percent). 
Public and private reside, 'al facilities demonstrated differences in their 
hearing impaired student populations both in terms of primary and combined 
primary and secondary conditions. For example, 85 percent of the students of 
public residential schools were reported to have severe prelingual deafness 
in comparison to only 61 percent of the private school residents. About 7 
percent of the private residential school students were reported to have 
prelingual deafness in the moderate range as compared with 36 percent of the 
private school residents. A notable statistic with respect to the secondary 
conditions of the public residential schools was that 12 percent of the 
students reported to have primary diagnoses of hearing impairments were also 
indicated to have a secondary condition of "legal blindness" (i.e., maximum 
acuity in the better eye, of 20/200 or less or a visual field of no greater 
than 20 degrees with all appropriate corrections). Public and private 
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Table 11.11 



Prtnary ar^ Secondary Handicapping Conditions of Hearing lupaired Separate Residential School Students 
by Nature of Impainnent, Secondary Disability, and Public/Private Operation of Facility 

(Percent of Students Age 0-21) 













Principal Secondary Disability of Student 










Estimated 


NO 


ni ici/noder* 


Severe/Pro- 


Orthopedic 


EmotionLl 












Nature of Hearing 


Total 


Secondary 


ate Kent a I 


found Mental or Physical 


vcfiflVior 


Legal ly 


Other 


Learning 






Impairment 


Students 


Disability 


Retardation 


Retardation 


Impairment 


uisxurDance 


m\ tPO 


visual 


Disability 


Other 


Total 


PUBLIC 
























rreiinsuai niiia 






U. 1 


0.2 


0.0 


n 1 

U.I 


A A 
U.U 


A A 

U.U 


0.1 


0.1 


1.1 


Prelingual moderate 




2.2 


0.8 


0.2 


0.0 


A 9 




A A 
U.U 


0.2 


0.1 


6.7 


Pre lingual severe 




52.5 


5.2 


1.2 


2.6 


2.5 


9.4 


0.3 


9.6 


1.9 


85.2 


rOSllinsUal milO 






A A 
U.U 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Post lingua I moderate 




0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


ros V I ingua i severe 




C A 


A O 

0.2 


0.0 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


<0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


6.7 


Total Public 


7,131 


61.3 


6.4 


1.7 


2.7 


2.9 


12.4 


0.3 


10.1 


2.2 


100.0 


PRIVATE 
























Prelingual mild 




0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


1.4 


Prelingual moderate 




4.8 


0.1 


0.6 


0.0 


30.4 


0.0 


0.0 


<0.1 


0.0 


35.9 


Prelingual severe 




48.7 


0.4 


2.6 


1.2 


1.6 


0.1 


2.0 


3.7 


0.4 


60.6 


Postlingual mild 




0.3 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


Post Ungual moderate 




0.4 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.8 


Postlingual severe 




0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.9 


Total Private 


3,048 


55.1 


0.7 


3.2 


1.3 


32.1 


0.1 


2.0 


4.1 


1.5 


100.0 


TOTAL ALL STUDENTS 


10,179 


59.1 


4.7 


2.8 


2.3 


11.7 


8.5 


1.0 


8.0 


1.9 


100.0 



Notes . 

Percentages represent percent of all residential school students with a primary diagnosis of hearing impairment. For exanple, 0.5% of public 
residential school students with hearing impairments were reported to have mild prelingual hearing loss with no secondary disabilities. 
Data for this table were reported by residential facilities with 21,138 of 56,626 students (unweighted) in the residential facility saRf>le. 
Relatively minor differences may be noted between the statistics in this table and Table 11.2 in the distribution of students by severity of primary 
handicapping conditions. This is due to a lower response rate for statistics on secondary conditions of student populations than for severity of 
primary handicapping condition. 

SOURCE; Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1938 as part of this study. 



residential schools differ greatly in the proportion of students with 
secondary emotional disabilities. About 32 percent of all private residential 
school students with hearing impairments were estimated to have such problems 
as compared with only 3 percent of the public facility students. Orthopedic 
and other physical impairments and severe or profound mental retardation were 
quite rare among hearing impaired students of both public and private schools. 

6. Students With Visual Impairments 

Few day schools were identified as primarily serving students with visual 
impairments and insufficient numbers of students with a primary disability of 
visual impairment were identified for separate analyses. Because students 
with visual impairments were usually identified in facilities serving otiier 
categories of primary diagnosis, there may have been a tendency to report the 
primary diagnosis of these students as the primary diagnosis served by the 
school, and the visual impairment as secondary. 

Table 11.12 presents the nature of visual impairments and other secondary 
conditions of residential school students identified as having primary 
diagnosis of visual impairment. Detailed estimates are presented only for 
students in publicly operated residential schools, as insufficient numbers of 
students were identified in private schools for separate analysis. It was 
estimated that a total of 2,910 children and youth with primary disabling 
visual impairments, including students who were blind and deaf, were in 
residential schools, an estimated 2,460 of whom were in public residential 
schools. 
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Table IM2 
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Pnwipy and Secondary Handicapping Conditions of Visually I«|>aired Separate Residential School Students by Nature of 
Impairsient, Secondary Disability, and Public/Private Operation of Facility 
(Percent of Students Age 0*21) 



Principal Secondary Olsab lUtv of Student 



Nature of Visual 
Impairment 


Estimated 

Total 
Students 


No 

Second*' * 
OlsablU , 


Nild/Noder- 
ate Mental 
Retardation 


Severe/Pro- 
found Mental 
Retardation 


Orthopedic Emotional 
or Physical tehavior 
Impairment Disturbance Ii 


Hearing 
ipalrment 


Speech or 
Language 
ImDalrment 


learning 

Disability 


uvncr 




PUBLIC 
























Functionally Blind 




16*9 




3.A 


4.1 




0*0 


D.O 


0.9 


0.6 


33.9 


Legally (but not 
Functionally) Blind 




32*5 


8.0 


0.3 


3.D 


0.3 


0*0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.2 


44*6 


Partially Sighted 




6.2 


2.5 


0.9 


0.2 


1*4 


0*0 


0.2 


0*0 


0.0 


11*3 


Deaf*8lind 




0.5 


1.6 


3.7 


4.3 


0*0 


0*0 


0.0 


0.0 


0*0 


10.1 


Total Public 




56.0 


19.6 


8.3 


11.7 


2*3 


0.0 


0.2 


1.2 


0*8 


100*0 


PR I VATE 
























Functicr^iUy Blind 




• 


• 


• 


* 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


* 


Legally (but not 
Functionally) Blind 




• 


• 


• 


• 


* 


• 


• 


• 


• 


* 


Partially Sighted 




• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


* 


Deaf-Blind 




• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


* 


Total Private 


450 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


100*0 


TOTAL ALL STUDENTS 


2,910 


A6.8 


25.5 


6.0 


8.5 


11.4 


0.0 


0.3 


0.9 


0.6 


100*0 



Notes. 
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Percentages represent percent of all residential school students with visual handicaps including blind and deaf as a primary diagnosis* For exMole 
16. 9X of public residential school students with visual impairments were reported to be functionally blind with no secondary disability. ' 
Data for this table were reported by residential facilities with 21,795 of 56,626 students (unweighted) in the residential facility samle* Some 
relatively minor difference may be noted between the statistics In this table and In Table II.2 In the distribution of students by severity of their 
primary handicapping condition. This is due to a lower response rate on the secondary conditions of student populations than for the severity of the 
primary conditions. 

•Indicates estimates for which sample size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages 
reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sampling variances. 
SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted In 1988 as part of this study* 



In general, about 53 percent of residential school students with visual 
impairments were indicated to have secondary conditions. Among those who did, 
the most common were mild or moderate mental retardation (25.5 percent), 
emotional disturbance (11 percent), orthopedic or physical impairments (8*5 
percent), and severe or profound mental retardation (6 percent). About 10 
percent of the population of public residential school students with primary 
visual impairments were also reported to be deaf. 

7. Students With Orthopedic or Physical Impairments 

Table 11.13 presents the nature of orthopedic and physical impairments 
and other secondary conditions of day school students identified as having 
primary diagnoses of orthopedic and physical impairments. Separate estimates 
are provided for both public and private day facilities. In all, there were 
an estimated 7,526 students with orthopedic or physical handicaps in separate 
public day schools, 4,705 in private. Relatively small differences were found 
in the distribution of public and private day school students with primary 
orthopedic or physical handicaps by the nature of the primary condition or 
secondary conditions, if any, reported for these students. Overall, an 
estimated 63 percent of these students had secondary conditions in addition 
to their primary conditions. The estimated prevalence of secondary conditions 
among public day school students with orthopedic or other physical impairments 
was 60 percent, among private school students, 68 percent. 

Cerebral palsy was the most common primary handicapping condition among 
the day school students, affecting 55 percent (an estimated 6,750 students), 
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PriMry tnd Stcond«ry MMidicappfng Condltloni of Urthop«jicsUy or HiysUaUy I«pilr«d Stparatt P«y School Students 
by Typt of mptlnwit^ S*c^idtry DlMbitlty^ and Mi\c/Pr\w Optration of facility 
(Ptrctnt cf Stunts Apt 0*21) 



Type of Orthopedic or 
Physicat lupainnent 


EstiMted 

Totat 
Students 


Mo 

Secondary 
Oisabitity 


Nitd/Nodtratt 

Ncntat 
ftttardation 


Stvtrt/Pro* 
fouid Mtntat 
ftftardation 


Ntatth 
iKpainaent 


Caotionat 
•ehtvior 
Oisturbanct 


Ntaring 
Inpainaent 


Visual 
iRpainaent 


Spatch or 
LanQuapt 
I«pair«Mnt 


Ltaming 
Diaabitity 


OtKtr 


Totat 


pueiic 


























Cerebrat Patsy 




21.1 


8.9 


4.8 


C.9 


<0.1 


0.2 


1.0 


14.7 


1.8 


2.0 


ss.s 


Ou«<jr{*, Para*, Hemipt^^ia 




3.9 


1.S 


1.3 




0.0 


<0.1 


<0.1 


1.7 


1.9 


0.1 


10.0 


Nissing/dtforaied liotM 




1.5 


i.r 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


<0.1 


0.0 


3.4 


Other Keuroto9{cat or 
Hutcutosketetat conditions 




13.7 


8.2 


2.4 


t.1 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


1.3 


0.9 


'30.1 


Totat Public 


7.526 


- (0.2 


20.3 


8.S 


2.4 


0.3 


0.2 


1.0 


18.7 


S.O 


3.0 


100.0 


Pg|VAT{ 


























Cerebrat Patsy 




12.9 


10.0 


14.3 


0.7 


0.0 


O.S 


0.6 


13.2 


2.2 


0.3 


S4.6 


Ooadri*, Para*. Hemiplegia 




2.0 


0.6 


0.8 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


1.9 


1.0 


0.0 


7.0 


Nissing/deforMed t imbt 




0.6 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


O.C 


0.1 


0 0 


0.0 


0.9 


Other Neurotogicat or 
Huscutosketetat conditions 




16.8 


4.2 


0.6 


0.8 


0.0 


0.1 


0.6 


9.1 


0.7 


4.8 


37.5 


Totat Private 


4.705 


32.3 


16.8 


1S.9 


1.9 


0.0 


0.6 


1.S 


24.3 


5.9 


S.I 


100.0 


TOTAl All STUOCKTS 


12,231 


37.4 


18.2 


11.4 


2.2 


0.2 


0.4 


1.2 


21.1 


4.6 


3.8 


100.0 



ma- 



''Ilini!l!r Z^^^^ ®* •c'^o*^^ stusents with orthopedic or physicat handicap as priwry diagnosis, for exaiptc. 21. IX of pubtic day schoot students yith an orthopedic or physicat 

iRpairvent Mere reported to have cerebrat patsy yith no secondary disabilities. 
Data for this tabtt with S0,S71 of 136.593 students (inweighted) in the day schoc 
distribution of students by severity of prinary handicapping condition. This is 
the priaary condition. 

sa«C£: Survey of Separate facitities. conducted in 1988 as P«rt of this study. 



MuVit!.^*"'* l^^^Jl]}^ ttudents (i^iyeighted) in the day schoot saoptt. Sour relativety «inor differences .ay be noted between statistics in this tabic and Table II. 1 in the 

distribution of students by severity of primary handicapping condition. This is dLie to a tower response rate for statistics on the Secondary conditions of student populations than for the severity of 
the priMary condition. 
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with cerebral palsy was equv=illy common among physically impaired students in 
public and private day schools* However, public day school students with 
cerebral palsy were somewhat less likely to be reported as having secondary 
conditions (62 percent as compared with 76 percent of private school students 
with cerebral palsy). The most commonly identified secondary handicaps for 
students with cerebral palsy was mental retardation (25 percent of public day 
school students with cerebral palsy, 44 percent of private school students). 
The next most commonly reported secondary handicaps for students with cerebral 
palsy were speech or language impairments (15 percent of public day school 
students, 13 percent of private school students). 

Next to cerebral palsy the most common primary orthopedic or physical 
conditions of separate day school students were classified as "other 
neurological or musculoskeletal conditions," (e.g., spina bifida, muscular 
dystrophy). About 45 percent of all both public and private day school 
students with these primary conditions were reported to have no secondary 
conditions. 

Among all students with physical impairments mental retardation was 
reported as a secondary condition for 30 percent. About 61 percent of the 
day students with a secondary diagnosis of mental retardation were reported 
to be mildly/moderately mentally retarded. The «xt most commonly reported 
secondary condition was a speech or language impairment (19 percent of public 
day school students, 21 percent of private day school students). Learning 
disabilities were a reported secondary condition of 5 percent of the day 
students with primary orthopedic or physical conditions (5 percent of public 
day school students, 4 percent of those in private day schools). 
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Table 11.14 presents the nature of orthopedic and physical impairments 
and other secondary conditions of residential facility students identified as 
having a primary diagnosis of orthopedic and physical impairments. 
Insufficient numbers of students were identified for separate estimates for 
public and private facilities. About 52 percent of residential school 
students with physical impairments was reported to have a primary condition 
of cerebral palsy (see Table II. 2). Distributions of students by primary 
physical or orthopedic impairments in public and private residential 
facilities were similar to distributions of day students. However, 
residential facility students with primary orthopedic or physical conditions 
were much less likely to be reported as having secondary conditions. An 
estimated 15 percent of students with primary orthopedic or physical 
impairments were reported to have secondary conditions of mental retardation. 
Most of these individuals were reported to have mild or moderate mental 
retardation (12 percent of all residential school students with 
orthopedic/phyr,ical impairments). Another 13 percent of these students had 
secondary handicapping conditions other than the major categories used by this 
study. 

8. Students W ith Health Impairments and Autism 

Table 11.15 presents estimates of the nature of health impairments and 
other secondary conditions of day school students identified as having primary 
diagnoses of health impairments. As is the practice in the OSEP statistics, 
autism has been included in this table on health impairments. In all, there 
were an estimated 3,489 day students with health impairments and 5,707 
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Table II. K 



PriMry «nd Secorxiary Handicapping Conditions of Orthopedtcally 
lapairaent. Secondary DiMbtlity, 
(Percent of 



or Physically lapaired Separate Residential School Students by Type of 
and Public/Private Operation of facility 
Students Age 0-21) 



Principal Secondary Oisability of Student 



Estinated no Hi Id/Moderate Severe/Pro- Eaot ional speech or 

Type of Orthopedic or Total Secondary Mental fouid Mental Health Behavior Hearing visual Language Learning 

Physical Iipairftent Students Disability Retardation Retardation lapairaent Disturbance lapainaent lapairaent lifjairaent Disability Other Total 



H 
H 



TOTAL All ^TUOEmTS 1,233 61.0 12.3 2.6 0.0 1.2 0.0 2.9 3.3 3.9 ^2.8 100.0 

Motes . 

Percentages represent percent of all students i#ith orthopedic or physical handicap as priiaary diasnosis. for exaople, 61X of residential school students nith an orthopedic or t^ysical iapairaient were 
reported to have no secondary disabilities. ^ ' 

Data for this table were reported by residential facilities with 22,704 of 56,626 students (unweighted) in the residential facility sample. Soae relatively ainor difference My be noted between the 
statistics in this table and in Table 11.2 in the distribution of students by severity of their primary handicapping condition. This is due to a lower response rate on the secondary condition* of 
students populations than for the severity of the prinary co<viitions. ' «i 

•indicates estimates for which saaple size is judged insufficient to pemit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 100. it is not oosii^le to 
calculate SMipling variances. *^ 
SCURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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Table II. 15 



Pnnary and Secondary Handicapping Condi tfons of Health iMpaired and Autistic Separate Day School Students 
by Type of Iinpaimcnt, Secondary Disability, and Public/Private Operation of Facility 
(Percent of Students Age 0-21) 



Principal Secondary Pi$abilitY of Student 



Type of Health 
Inpaiment 


Estimated 
Total 

Students 


No 

Secondary 
Disability 


Mi Id/Moderate 

Mental 
Retardation 


Severe/Pro- 
found Mental 
Retardation 


Health 

Iiifiainiient 


Caotional 
lehavior 
Disturbance 


Hearing 
iMpairasnt 


Visual 
iMpainaent 


Speech or 
Language 
Impairment 


Learning 
Disability 


Other 


• 

Total 


PUBLIC 


























Respiratory conditions 




9.3 


1.1 


9.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


20.4 


Circulatory conditions 




0.9 


2.3 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


4.6 


Other health 




36.5 


24.7 


1.4 


1.6 


0.2 


0.0 


0.5 


3.1 


0.5 


6.4 


74.9 


Total, health impairnents 


























other than auiiso 




46.8 


28.1 


12.0 


1.6 


0.2 


0.5 


0.5 


3.1 


0.7 


6.4 


100.0 


Total tutisa 


3,896 


40.0 


18.2 


18.2 


0.7 


1.5 


0.6 


0.2 


19.2 


0.0 


1.6 


100.0 


PHtVAIC 


























Respiratory conditions 




• 


• 




• 




• 




• 






• 


Circulatory conditions 




• 


• 




• 




• 




• 






• 


Other health 




• 


• 




• 




• 




• 






• 


Total, health lapairments 


























other than autism 


1,148 


• 


• 




• 




• 




• 






100.0 


Total lutisji 


1,811 


• 






• 




• 
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100.0 


TOTAi All STUOFNTS* HEAITH 


3,489 


3S.6 


28.1 


10.3 


4.6 


2.6 


0.3 


1.6 


10.9 


1.0 


4.9 


100.0 


TOTAl All STUOFNTS* AUTISM 


5,707 


31.4 


23.4 


21.2 


0.4 


2.7 


0.4 


0.1 


16.7 


3.3 


0.5 


100.0 



notes . 

Percentages represent percent of all day school students with a health impairment or autism as a primary diagnosis, for example, 9.3X of public day school students Mith health impairments other than 
autism were reported to have respiratory conditions with no secondary disabilities. 

Data for this table i*ere reported by day schools with 52,046 of 136,393 students (unweighted) in the day school saflple. Some relatively minor differences may be noted between the statistics in this 
table and Table IKI in the distribution of students t>y severity of primary handicapping condition. This is due lo a lower response rate for statistics on the secondary conditions of student 
populations than for the severity of the primary condition. 

'Indicates estimates for which sample size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 100« it is not possible to 
calculate sainpling variances. 

SOUACE: Survey of Separate facilities, cor^ucted in 1988 as part of this study. 



students with autism in public and private day schools. An estimated 2,205 
day students with primary health impairments were in public day schools, 
nearly half of whom (47 percent) were reported to have no secondary 
handicapping conditions. The most common secondary condition among students 
with health impairments (other than autism) was mental retardation (38 
percent), usually mild or moderate mental retardation. 

There were an estimated 5,707 students with autism in public and private 
day schools, about 62 percent of the total day school students with primary 
health impairments. Only about 31 percent of day school students with the 
primary condition of autism were reported to have no secondary condition. 
Approximately 44 percent of all students with autism were reported to have 
secondary mental retardation. Students with secondary mental retardation were 
generally evenly divided between the mild/moderate and severe/profound 
categories. It is likely that even higher proportions could be considered as 
functionally mentally retarded (i.e., I.Q.'s below 70 with deficits in 
adaptive behavior) as a result of their autism. About 17 percent of students 
with autism were reported to have a speech or language disorder. 

Table 11.16 presents estimated proportions of residential school students 
with autism and other secondary handicaps. An estimated 2,451 children and 
youth with a primary diagnosis of "autism" were reported to be students in 
residential schools. Only 21 percent of these students were estimated to be 
without secondary conditions. An estimated 23 percent were reported to have 
a secondary condition of severe or profound mental retardation, 12 percent 
mild or moderate mental retardation, and 23 percent a speech or language 
impairment. The significance of the 13 percent of students with autism 
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TAble 11.16 



PriiMry and Secondary t(*ndU«ppin9 Conditions of Autistic Separate leaidentiat SchooU Students by Type of 
Impairment, Secondary oisabiUty, and M>Uc/Private Operation of Facility 
(Percent of Students Age 0-2lJ 



Type of Health 
Itpainoent 



EstiMted 

Total 
Students 



No 

Secoodary 
Disability 



Mild/Moderate 

Mental 
tetardation 



Severe/Pro* 
found Nental 
Katardation 



Principal Segondary pisabiUtiLof Student 



Health 
ItfiairNient 



Caiotional 
tthavior 
Oisturbanct 



Naaring 
Inpainaent 



Visual 
Ivpainaent 



Speech or 
Language 
lapaiment 



Learning 
OUability 



Other 



Total 



TOUl ALL STUDCMTS; AUTISM 2.4S1 21.3 12.1 23. A 0.0 



13.4 4.0 0.0 22.7 3.0 0.0 100.0 



Data for this table were reported by residential facilities with 22.540 of 56.626 students (unweighted) in the residential facility saaple. Some relative ninor differences nay be noted between the 

:;::::;^^?a;::::s^:^i: z ;h^^1::ri[;^^^reV;:::^"::.°:.?^^ " "-^^ '-^'--^"^ " ^ • '-^^ ^-^^ nrc^^^ts:;::^ t 

dts'!S?|??nsT***"' residential school stud«ils with autisa as a pn«ary diagnosis, for exaaple. 21,3X of residential school students with autis. were reported to have no secondary 

SOMCti Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 19M as part of this study. 
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reported to have emotional or behavioral disturbance is not clear given the 
use of abnormal behavioral and/or emotional patterns as a component of the 
diagnostic criteria for autism. 

9. Students With Multiple Handicaps 

Table 11.17 presents estimates of the distribution of students in day 
schools who were multiply handicapped by the two conditions identified as most 
significant. In all, there are an estimated 32,749 day school students with 
a diagnosis of multiple handicaps. Students with multiple handicaps were 
defined as students with two or more handicaps, each being so severely 
disabling that a single primary handicapping condition cannot be identified. 
Of course, as noted in previous dif^cussion of secondary conditions, 
significant proportions of students in day schools had "multiple handicaps" 
in the sense that they had secondary disabilities. In fact, an estimated 44 
percent of non-multiply handicapped day school students were reported to have 
secondary conditions and if students diagnosed as multiply handicapped are 
included, a majority (52 percent) of students of separate day schools were 
reported to have more than one handicapping condition. 

Among students specifically identified as multiply handicapped, mental 
retardation is overwhelmingly reported (94 percent) as one of the two most 
significant conditions for day students (96 percent of public school students, 
88 percent of private school students). About 49 percent were identified as 
having severe or profound mental retardation and 44 percent as having mild or 
moderate mental retardation. The second most frequent disabling condition 
among students indicated to be multiply handicapped was orthopedic/physical 
impairment (37 percent of public school students and 53 percent of private 
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T«bte tl.17 



CoMb<nation« of Handicapping Conditions of Muttipty Handicapped Stptrtie Oty School Siudtnit 
by CcMbinationt of Ditabitity and FubMc/Privttt Qptrttion 
(Percent of Students Age 0*21) 
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Totet found Nentet 

Students leterdation 



Nitd/Noderete 
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teterdation 
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Keering 
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I^piinaent 
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lapsiraent 
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Autism 
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CO 
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Deaf 

Hearing iBpairawnt (not deaf) 
Blind 

Visual Iipatrrient (not blind) 
Orthopedic Irpatrment 
Health Impaiment 
AutiMi 

Emotional Disturbance 
Other 

Total Public 23«890 
Deaf 

Heartng Inpaiment (not deaf) 
Blind 

Visual Impairment (not blind) 
Orthopedic Jipoirment 
Health lapaiment 
Autis« 

Emotional Oisturt>ance 
Other 

Total Private 

TOUl Ail STUOEMTS 52.749 



0.7 
1.1 
2.6 
1.5 
25.4 
5.0 
5.6 
1.5 
6.4 

47.6 



0.1 
0.4 
1.5 
5.5 
55.8 
5.7 
2.6 
2.5 
4.6 

52.2 

49.4 



1.6 
5.9 
1.5 
5.0 
11.4 
8.7 
1.8 
5.6 
7.2 

48.5 



0.0 
0.7 
0.0 
0.2 

12.6 
6.7 
0.9 

12.0 
2.9 

36.1 

45.6 
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X 
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0.0 
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0.0 
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X 
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0.0 
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0.0 
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0.0 


0.1 
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14.1 


0.0 


0.0 
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0.0 


0.0 


0.0 
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6.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


X 


0.0 


8.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


15.0 


<0.1 


0.1 


1.0 


0.1 


0.5 


1,0 


1.5 


0.0 


1(X).0 


X 
















0.1 
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X 














1.1 


o.s 


0.0 


X 












1.7 


0.0 


0.1 


X 












5.6 


1.8 


0.2 


0.9 


2.0 


X 








51.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


2.4 


X 






15.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 
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5.5 


0.0 


0.0 


<0.1 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 




0.7 


15.5 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.4 


1.0 


0.1 


0.6 


0.0 


9.7 


2.3 


0.4 


1.0 


2.9 


5.7 


0.1 


0.6 


0.7 


100.0 


0.9 


0.2 


1.0 


1.2 


1.6 


0.6 


1.1 


0.5 


100.0 
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Motes . 

An "X** indicates an inapplicable cell. 

Data for this table was provided by facilities with 49,928 of 156.595 studtnts (unweighted) in the day school saiple. 

Percentages represent percent of all students with nultiple handicaps, for exairple, 0.7X of public day school students with multiple harxJicaps were reported to be both severely or profour^ly mentally 
retarded and deaf. 

Data for this table were reported by day schools with 49,928 of 156,595 students (unweighted) in the day school sa«ple. Sene relatively minor differences may be noted between the statistics .n this 
table anc^ Table II. 1 m the distribution of students by seventy of primary handicapping condition. This is due to a lower response rate for statistics o.^ the secondary conditions of stoder*: 

^pulaiions than for the severity of the primary condition. 

t^«C£: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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school students)* The third most frequent impairment reported for persons 
with multiple handicaps was emotional/behavioral impairments (10 percent of 
public day school students, 17 percent of private day school students). 
Health impairments (excluding autism) were identified as one of the 
significant multiple conditions for 15 percent of the students identified as 
having multiple handicaps (15 percent in public schools and 14 percent in 
private schools). 

Publicly operated schools had a considerably higher proportion of 
students with sensory impairments among their multiply handicapped students 
than did the private schools (21 percent and 10 percent, respectively). Among 
students identified as multiply handicapped in both public and private day 
schools, the modal combination of multiple conditions was severe/profound 
mental retardation and orthopedic/physical handicaps (25 percent and 34 
percent, respectively). The second most frequent combination in both types 
of facilities was mild or moderately mental retardation and 
orthopedic/physical handicaps (11 percent and 13 percent, respectively). 

Table 11.18 presents estimates of the distribution of students in 
residential schools who were reported to be multiply handicapped according to 
the two conditions identified as most significant. In all, there were an 
estimated 6,748 residential school students with a primary diagnosis of 
multiply handicapped. Again, it should be noted that most students in 
residential schools have more than one handicapping condition, but in most of 
these instances one of these conditions is diagnosed as the primary condition. 
In fact, an estimated 43 percent of non-multiply handicapped residential 
school students were reported to have secondary handicapping conditions, and 
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Table II. 16 



Co^»n«t<on» of Handicapping Conditions of Multiply Handicapped Separate Itesidentiat School Student* 
fay CoMbin»iions of Disability and Public/Private Operation 
(Percent of students Age 0-21) 
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0.0 
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0.0 


0.0 
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Ocaf 
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Visual lapairtient (not blind) 
Orthopedic lapainwnt 
Health lapairaent 
AutiSM 

Emotional Disturbance 
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Total Private 4,030 
TOTAl Alt STUOEWTS 6,748 
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2.5 
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0.1 


0.0 
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0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




X 


2«.5 


0.1 


2.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 




4.6 


8.9 


0.3 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


3.3 


1.5 


7.1 


0.0 


36.2 


3.6 


2.0 


1.0 


2.5 


5.8 


1.7 


7.1 


4.6 


30.6 


2.4 


2.6 


1.0 


8.1 


4.9 


0.9 


3.7 


2.4 



4.3 
3.3 
9.7 
7.0 

46.0 
6.7 
1.6 

17.6 
3.5 

100.0 



1.2 
0.0 
6.9 
CO 
13.2 
15.9 
2.« 
39.1 
21.2 

100.0 

100.0 



Motes . 

An "X" indicates an in*pplirtble cell. 

Percentages represent percent of all residential school students with aultiple handicaps, 
severely or profoundly nentally rtl»r<it<i and deaf. 

T* ^ residential facilities with 22.025 of 56.626 students (i^igftted) |„ the day school saople. So«e relatively .inor differences My be noted between the statistics 

!k! "'^ I*** distribution of students by severity of their primary handicapping condition. This is due a lower response rate on the secondary conditions of student 

populations than for the severity of the primary cof¥jition$. 
SOUftCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 19M as part of this study. 



for example. 3.3X of public residential school students with eultiple haridicaps were reported to be bcth 
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including students reported to be multiply handicapped, about 47 percent of 
all students in residential schools were estimated to have more than one 
handicapping condition. 

Among stucents specifically identified as multiply handicapped, mental 
retardation is reported as one of the two most significant handicapping 
conditions for 74 percent of the residential school students (75 percent of 
public school students, 72 percent of private school students). The second 
most frequent disabling condition among the conditions reported for multiply 
handicapped students was orthopedic/physical impairments (50 percent of the 
public residential school students, 18 percent of the private residential 
school students). The third most frequent impairment reported for persons 
with multiple handicaps was visual impairments (31 percent of publicly 
operated schools, 16 percent of privately operated schools). Emotional and 
behavioral impairments were identified as the fourth most frequently presented 
condition among persons with multiple handicaps (18 percent among publicly 
operated school students, 43 percent among private school students )r 

In general, the characteristics of the multiply handicapped students in 
public and private residential schools exhibited some notable differences. 
A major example is that, while the modal combination of handicaps among 
multiply handicapped students in public residential facilities was 
severe/profound mental retardation and physical/orthopedic impairments (31 
percent of all multiply handicapped students), the modal combination in the 
private schools was mild or moderate mental retardation and 
emotional/behavioral disturbance (24 percent of all multiply handicapped 
students) . 
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C. LOCATION OF PARENTS'/GUARDIANS' RESIDENCES 

1. Day School Students 

Table 11.19 presents the location of residence of the primary parent(s) 
or guardian(s) of students (0 through 21 years) in separate day facilities by 
the primary disability served by the schools.^ About 63 percent of these 
students were educated within their local school district, including 50 
percent or more of students in each type of school characterized by the 
primary disability category served. When students educated within their local 
school district or within the local community a-e combined, an estimated 86 
percent of students in special education d&y schools were educated near to the 
homes of their parents or guardians. An estimated 12 percent of day students 
attended schools in adjacent States or counties outside the local conmunity. 

2. Residential School Students 

Table 11.20 presents the location of residence of the parent(s) or 
guardian(s) of students (0 through 21 years) educated in residential settings 
according to the primary disability group served by the facilities. These 
students include day students educated in programs on the grounds of 
residential facilities. Unlike the day schools in which 86 percent of parents 
and guardians lived locally, parents and guardians of residential school 
students (who may include day students enrolled at residential schools) were 
usually not from the local cominunity (only 28 percent were reported to be 
local residents). Slightly over half of parents/guardians were reported to 



'The place of residence of primary parents/guardians was reported to be 
unknown tor less than 1 percent of students at separate day facilities. 
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Oistrltutioo of S«pir«te Day School Students fay le«ibenc« of parents or Guardians and priMry Disability Servtd by Facility 

(Percent of Students Age 0-21) 
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Motes . 

Coluvts May not sua to 100X because of rowing. 

Dashes indicate cells with one or fei*er responding facilities. 

Facilities providing data represented 48,953 of 136,593 students (unweighted) in the saofjle. 

va^JanceT «««P*« «iie is julged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are icro or 100, it is not possible to calculate settling 

S(UC£: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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Ttble 11.20 



Distribution of Separate Residential School StucSents by Residence of Parents or Guardians and Primary Disability Served by Facility 

(Percent of Residents Age 0*21) 
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'Indicates estimates for lAich sa«iple size is judged insufficient to penait reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are iero or 100, it is not possible to calculate stMpling 
varisr^es. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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live outside the local community, but within the State. For an estimated 8 
percent of students of residential facilities the school served as guardian 
for the children and youth living there. This proportion was highest for 
students with severe and profound mental retardation, almost half of whom were 
living in State mental retardation/developmental disabilities institutions. 
Statistics on the location of the residence of parents and guardians, like all 
other summary statistics on residential schools are substantially affected by 
the populations of schools for students with emotional disturbance, who made 
up the majority of separate residential school populations. 

D. LIVING ARRANGEMENTS OF DAY STUDENTS 
1. Day School Students 

Table 11.21 presents statistics on the place of residence of children and 
youth age 0 through 21 years with handicaps attending separate day schools. 
Place of residence is shown according to the primary handicapping condition 
served by the day schools. Overall, 84 percent of day school students were 
reported to live with their parents or another relative. Proportions were 
highest for schools primarily serving students with learning disabilities or 
mild or moderate mental retardation (90 percent or more living at home). 
Proportions were lower for students in schools primarily serving students with 
severe or profound mental retardation, multiple handicaps, or emotional 
disturbance (80 percent or less living at home). About 5 percent of day 
students lived in foster homes, with the highest rate of foster placements 
among the students of schools for emotional disturbance (9 percent). About 
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T*ble 11.21 



Pl»ce of «et»dence of Septr«te Day School Students by Priimry Kandtc»p Served at Facility 
(Parcent of Students A^t 0-2U 



Learning 



Ni Id/Moderata Severe/Profound 

Nental Mental Eiwtfontl 



PfiMry pi$a<?Hity Serv ed t>y the facU«ty CEstiMted Students 0-?1) 



Kearing 



Visual 



Orthopedic 
or Physical 



Health 



^'^ Retardation .etardation Disturbance {.painaent l.ip.ir«ent ti^tnaent Inpainaent Au:isi. 

(21.500) (50,805) (U,W7) (U,M5) (3,344) . (11, BM) (1,789) (2.938) 



Speech or 
Language 
tiapairaient 

(6.906) 



Hultipla Oeaf- Non All 

Handicap |Und Categorical Facilities 

(31,417) (0) (8.545) (228,716) 



Nature I /Adoptive Nome 


92.7 


89.0 


78.7 


80.2 


• 


• 




• 




• 


79.2 


• 


83.8 


Foster Ko»« 


3.0 


4.7 


4.4 


8.9 


• 


• 




• 




• 


3.9 


• 


5.4 


Saatl Group tesidencc (6 




























or fewer residents) 


1,4 


1,9 


4.3 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 




0.0 




• 


2.1 


• 


3.7 


Nediua Group testdcnce 




























(7-15 residents) 


1.4 


2.2 


2.6 


1.2 


• 


0.0 




0.0 




0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


1.5 


Large Private Facility 




























(16 or More residents) 


0.1 


1.2 


6.2 


2.0 


0.0 


• 




0.0 




0.0 


2.6 


• 


2.3 


large Public Facility (16 




























or aore residents) 


0.0 


0.8 


3.6 


1.7 


0.0 


• 




0.0 




• 


2.6 


• 


1.6 


Other 


1.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.7 


• 


CO 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.6 


0.0 


1.6 


Unknown 


0.1 


0^0 




0x1 


0^0 


OJ 




0,0 


OJ 


* 




0,0 


0.1 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Motet . 

Oashas indicate cells wtth one or fewer responding facilities. 

Facilities providing data represented 49,607 of 136,593 (unweighted) students in the s«rple. 

vlnl"lr ^"^^ insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages repoMed 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 



are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sampling 
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5 percent of students lived in group homes of 15 or fewer residents* About 
4 percent of day students lived in public and private institutional settings 
of 16 or more residents. Most commonly these were students in day schools 
primarily serving students with severe or profound mental retardation (10 
percent) or with multiple handicaps (5 percent). 

2. Day Students at Residential Facilities 

In addition to students in day schools, there were an estimated 11,552 
day students in residential schools. In general, these students were 
distributed across the various living arrangements in proportions very similar 
to those of students in day schools. Specifically, 82 percent lived at home 
with their natural or adoptive family, 5 percent lived in foster ho«es, 8 
percent lived in group homes, and 5 percent lived in public or private 
institutions of 16 or more residents. 

E. AGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 

1. Day Students by Primary Disability 

Table 11.22 presents estimates of the age distribution of day school 
students by their primary disability. Most of the students in separate day 
schools were within what is traditionally defined as school age, with 61 
percent between the ages of 6 and 17 years. However, this general 
distribution was by no means universal across all primary handicapping 
condition. For example, more than half of separate day school students with 
physical and sensory impairments were 5 years and younger. The vast Mjority 
of youngsters in separate noncategorical day progra.?s were also 5 years and 
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Table 11.22 

Percent of Separate Day School Students by Age and Prlawry Disability of Student 









Primary Disability of Student (Estimated Students 0-21 Years) 






Age of Student 


learning or 

speech/Language Mental 
Disability Retardation 

(27,933) (89,156) 


Emotional 
Disturbance 

(44,185) 


Hearing 

Impaimient 

(4,604) 


Visual 

Iipainamt 

(1,258) 


Orthopedic 
or Physical 
Iinpainaent 

(12,231) 


Health 
iaptiratnt 
and Autism 
(9 196) 


Multiple 
Handicap 

{32 7382) 


Non Cate- 
gorical 
Disability 
(7,312) 


All 

Disabil- 
ities 
(228,716) 


0-2 Years of Age 


7.1 


6.5 


0.6 


9.6 




24.0 


• 


9.7 


32.0 


6.9 


3-5 Years of Age 


32.4 


13.7 


11.8 


44.6 




35.3 


• 


19.0 


61.2 


16.3 


6-11 Years of Age 


27.7 


20.6 


25.4 


27.5 




18.6 


• 


29.4 


• 


25.3 


12 • 17 Years of Age 


28.5 


30.0 


53.6 


15.5 




• 


• 


29.7 


• 


35.3 


18 - 21 Years of Age 


4.4 


29.4 


8.6 


4.8 




• 


• 


12.3 


• 


16.2 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. G 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Notes. 



Data for this table were reported by day schools with 52,135 of the 136,593 students (unweighted) in the day facility sMple. 
Students with speech or language problems are grouped with those who have learning disabilities. Students who have autism appear under the colum 
heading "emotional disturbance" (pervasive developmental disorder [38% of unweighted cases of autism]), under "health iaptirments" (61X), or "multiple 
handicaps" (IX). Students t^o are both deaf and blind ere included under "hearing iapairment" (32X), "visual iipairment" (46X), or "multiple 
handicaps" (22X>. 

•Indicates estimates for which sample size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages 
reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate saopling variances. 
SOURCE: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 1988 as pert of this stud/. 



younger (93 percent). This probably reflects an effort to provide early 
intervention services without the necessity of labels or diagnoses, as well 
as the difficulty of differential diagnosis at relatively young ages. The 
relatively high proportion of learning disabled students in separate day 
schools age 5 years and younger, probably reflects three factors: (1) that 
smaller proportion of school-aged students with learning disabilities who are 
placed in separate schools during the normal school years compared with 
school-aged students with other conditions, (2) the greater availability of 
separate education (as compared with than regular education) settings for 
young children, and (3) efforts to avoid the labeling of children of preschool 
age with mental retardation or emotional disturbances. 

There is a general tendency for much higher proportions of students in 
the youngest and oldest age groups (i.e., 5 and younger and 18 and older) to 
be in separate facilities than would be expected from the general special 
education population. For example, the Eleventh Annual Report to Congress 
(Office of Special Education Programs, 1989) reported that during the 1987-88 
school year 8 percent of all special education recipients were 0 through 5 
years old and that 5 percent of all special education recipients were 18 
through 21 years old. The Survey of Separate Facilities estimated that 23 
percent of students in separate day facilities were 0 through 5 years old and 
16 percent were 18 through 21 years old. 

2. Residential Students by Primary Disability 

Table 11.23 presents estimates of the ages of students in residential 

facilities by their primary handicapping condition. Students in residential 

facilities tend to be considerably older than the day school population and 
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Table n.23 

Percent of Separate KesfdentUl School Students b/ Age and PriMry DfsabUfty of student 









Primary OlsablUtv of Student (Estinated Students 0-21 Years) 






Age of Student 


Learning or 

speech/Language Mental 
DUabUfty Retardation 

(4.367) (17,171) 


Eantfonal 
OUturbanct 

(49,277) 


Nearfng 
lapainaent 

(10,234) 


Visual 
lapainatnt 

(2,818) 


Orthopedic 
or Physical 
Ia|Miinaant 
(1,283) 


Health 
IwpairiMnt 
and Autisai 
(2,846) 


Multiple 
Handicap 

(6,785) 


Non Cate- 
gorical 
Disability 
* 


All 

Oisabil* 

Itiet 

(95,335) 


0-2 Years of A9e 


0.8 


2.6 


1.1 


1.3 


0.5 




6.6 


10.5 




2.5 


3-5 Years of A9e 


8.0 


4.9 


5.8 


31.3 


4.1 




16.8 


14.0 




5.3 


6 * 11 Years of Age 


16.4 


12.0 


19.2 


22.3 


22.4 




30.8 


27.8 




19.4 


12-17 Years of Age 


65.7 


29.6 


66.4 


30.3 


47.4 




20.0 


32.4 




50.0 


18 - 21 Years of Age 


9.1 


51.0 


7.5 


14.9 


25.6 




25.8 


15.2 




22.8 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Motes . 

Data for this table were reported by residential facilities with 21,330 of 56,626 students (unweighted) in the residential facility SMV>le. 
Students with speech or language problems are grouped with those who have learning disabilities. Students who have autisai appear uider the coliwi 
heading "emotional disturbance** (pervasive developmental disorder C38X of unweighted cases of autisaO), urtder ••health lapainaents* (61X), or •Haultiple 
handicaps" (IX). Students Oio arc both deaf and blind are included under "hearing iapainaent** (32X), "visual iafpair»ent»« (46X), or Multiple handicaps 

(22X). 

•Indicates estimates for which sample size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages 
reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sampling variances. 
SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 



than students in special education programs in general, as reported in the 
Eleventh Annual Report to Congress (Office of Special Education Programs, 
1989). An estimated 52 percent of day school students were 12 years or older, 
but an estimated 73 percent of residential school students were 12 years and 
older. Conversely, an estimated 23 percent of day school students were 5 and 
younger, but only about 8 percent of the residential school population was 5 
years and younger. The proportion of residential school students with mental 
retardation in the 18 through 21 year range was notably higher than the norm. 
This finding is related to two facts. First, the primary type of residential 
schools serving students with mental retardation is the traditional State 
institution. Second, there have been major efforts to reduce or eliminate the 
placement of children and youth, especially younger children and youth, into 
such settings in most States in recent years; therefore, the relatively small 
number of 18 through 21 year olds wHl appear proportionately larger. 

3. Day School Students by Operating Aoencv 

Table 11.24 presents the ages of day school students by the type of 
agency operating the school. Three types of agencies operated schools 
attended by the vast majority of day school students: local education 
agencies (43 percent ot dll day school students), private non-profit agencies 
(26 percent) and intermediate or regionol education agencies (19 percent). 
The student age breakdowns in these facilities, therefore, largely determined 
the age distribution of day school students in general. While the local and 
intermediate public and private non-profit agencies all had similar proportion 
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Table 11.24 



Operating Agency 



Students In Separate Day Schoott by Age of Student and Operating Agency 
(Percent of Students Age 0-21) 



Total Students 
Age 0 - 21 



Age of Student in Years 



6-11 



12 - 17 



18 - 21 



Total 



PUBLIC 

State Education Agency 4,514 

local Education Agency 100,161 

Regional Agency, Consort iua of 
School Districts, Intermediate 

Education Agency (lEU) 45,690 

Other Public Agency 9,216 

All Public 159,581 

PRIVATE 

Individual, Partnership, Family 

Operated 1,029 

Private For-profit Corporation 4,777 

Religious Organization 2,624 

Other Private Mot-for-prof i t 

Organization 60,706 

All Private 69,135 

All FACILITIES 228,716 



0.0 
6.4 

3.9 

5.4 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

10.5 
9.4 
6.9 



0.6 
9.9 

19.5 
25.5 
12.5 

0.0 
0.0 

17.8 
16.1 
13.9 



36.9 
23.1 

29.0 
42.3 
25.7 

0.0 



24.0 
24.4 
25.2 



41.0 
41.5 

29.0 
23.4 
37.9 



68.0 

30.2 
33.3 
36.1 



21.5 
19.1 

18.7 

18.5 



17.6 
16.9 
17.9 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Notes. 

Data for this table were reported by day schools with 52,135 of the 136,593 students (unweighted) in the day facility sanple. 

•Indicates estimates for which sample size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inf'jrence. In addition, where the percentages 

reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sampling variances. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. ^ ^ - 



(18 percent to 19 percent) of their day school populations in the 18 through 
21 year age brackets, private nonprofit agencies had higher proportions of 
their day school populations made up of children in the birth to 5 years age 
range (28 percent of all students) than did intermediate or regional agencies 
(23 percent), and local education agencies (14 percent). Despite private day 
schools having higher proportions of their students in the birth to five year 
age brackets, day school students under the age of 6 attending publicly funded 
schools were estimated to number 28,564 in comparison with an estimated 17,630 
children under 6 years in all privately operated day schools. 

4. Residential Facility Students by Operating Agency 

Table 11.25 presents the ages of residential school students by the type 
of agency operating the school. Two types of agency predominated in operating 
residential schools: private non-profit agencies (45 percent of all 
residential ::>chools students) and State agencies other than the State 
education agency (24 percent). Therefore, their student populations had a 
major effect on the overall age statistics, although their effects were most 
notable on different age groups. Of the estimated 7,436 children birth to 5 
years in residential schools, an estimated 63 percent (4,713) were in private, 
nonprofit settings. Of the estimated 22,736 residential school students 18 
through 21 years an estimated 8,173 (36 percent) were in schools operated by 
State agencies other than tn.. State education agency. Another estimated 3,124 
were in local education agency operated schools. The majority of these 
students were residents of residential facilities operated by noneducation 
State agencies, but in which the local education agency has assumed 
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Table 11.25 



Students in Separate Residential Schools by Age of Student and Operating Agency 
(Percent of Students Age 0*21) 



Operating Agency 



PUBLIC 

State Education Agency 

Local Education Agency 

Regional Agency, Consort iun of 
School Districts, Intermediate 
Education Agency (lEU) 

Other Public Agency 

All Public 

PRIVATE 

Private For-profit Corporation 

Religious Organization 

Other Private Not-for-profit 
Organization 

All Private 

ALL FACILITIES 



Total Students 
Age 0-21 



Age of Student in Years 



7,U5 
5,386 

1,701 
22,544 
36,776 

12,465 
3,251 

42,841 
58,559 
95,335 



2.4 
0.1 

0.0 
0.6 
0.8 

2.8 
0.7 

3.6 
3.3 
2.5 



3 • 5 



11 



12 • 17 



4.3 
0.2 



1.9 
2.1 

5.1 
5.2 

7.4 
7.1 
5.3 



20.2 
4.2 



13.6 
13.2 

16.5 
35.5 

22.6 
22.8 
19.4 



55.6 
37.5 



46.4 
47.1 

39.3 
56.2 

52.4 
51.6 
50.0 



18 - 21 



17.6 
58.0 



37.6 
36.9 

36.4 
2.5 

14.1 
15.2 
22.8 



Total 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Motes . 

Data for this table were reported by residential facilities with 21,330 of 56,626 students (unweighted) in the residential facility sanple. 
•Indicates estimates for which sanple size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages 
reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sampling variances. 
SOURCE; Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 



responsibility for establishing and operating the educational program. In 
general, there was a tendency for publicly operated residential schools to 
serve much greater proportions of students in the 18 to 21 year age group than 
private schools. These were for the most part students who were entering 
public, long-term care institutions for persons with developmental or 
emotional disabilities. A notable exception to this tendency was among the 
private for-profit facilities, which reported 36 percent of their residential 
school students in the ages 18 through 21 years. An estimated 83 percent of 
the students in these facilities were labeled emotionally disturbed. 

F. GENDER DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
1. Day Schools 

Table 11.26 presents estimates of the gender distribution of students in 
separate day schools by public or private operation of the schools. In 
general and in both public and private day schools males formed a significant 
majority of students. Males made up an estimated 64 percent of all day school 
students, including 62 percent of private school students and 66 percent of 
public day school students. Males made up a majority of the population of the 
population of day schools serving virtually every disability category, and are 
about three-quarters of the populations of day schools serving students with 
learning disabilities and emotional disturbance. 

Generally there was a reasonably consistent distribution of students by 
gender across public and private schools serving the same disability. Notable 
differences were found between public and private schools primarily serving 
students with mild or moderate mental retardation (59 percent male in public 
schools, 47 percent male in private schools), and schools primarily 
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Ttble 11.26 



Students m Stpcrate Day Schools by Gender, Operating Asency, and Primary Disability Served by Facility 

(Percent of Students Age 0*21) 



Pni>arY DitabiUtY Served by the Facility (Estinated Students O'gl Ye<rs) 



M:ld/Koderate Severe/Profo(^ Orthopedic Speech or 

learning Mental Mental Emotionat Hearing Visual c f^hysical Health language Multiple Deaf* Non All 

Gender of Students Disability Retardxtion Retardation Disturbance lapairuent Inpalment Impairment Itpairment Autism Impairment Handicap Itind Categorical facilities 



PU811C 


(8,953) 


(41,594) 


(39,057) 


(26,644) 


(2,151) 


(0) 


(7,950) 


(1,295) 


(1,958) 


(4,229) 


{21,909) 


(0) 


(4,061) 


(159,581) 


Male 


73.5 


58.7 


58.0 


81.2 


55.4 




53.8 


• 


• 


67.0 


62.5 




57.9 


65.8 


Fctwie 


26.7 


41.5 


42.0 


18.8 


44.6 




46.2 


• 


• 


55.0 


37.7 




42.1 


34.2 


All public 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


PRIVATE 


(12,547) 


(9,409) 


(5,790) 


(17,701) 


(1,192) 


(•) 


(3,958) 


(•) 


(981) 


(2,677) 


(9,508) 


(0) 


(4,484) 


(69,135) 


Male 


72 \ 


47.5 


59.5 


66.9 


57.7 


• 


62.5 




• 


64.5 


55.9 




58.6 


61.8 


Fcmle 


27.9 


52.7 


40.5 


51.1 


42.3 


• 


37.5 




• 


55.7 


44.1 




41.4 


38.2 


All private 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


All FACILITIES 


(21,500) 


(50,e05) 


(44,84' 


(U,545) 


(5,544) 


(•) 


(11,888) 


(1,789) 


(2,938) 


(6,906) 


(31,417) 


(0) 


(8,545) 


(228,716) 


Male 


72.5 


55.5 


58.4 


76.9 


56.1 


• 


58.9 


• 


82.1 


65.6 


59.5 




58.3 


64.3 


FcfMle 


27.5 


44.7 


41.6 


25.1 


45.9 


• 


41.1 


• 


17.9 


34.4 


40.7 




41.7 


55.7 


All students 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 



>totes . 

Data for this table were reported by day schools with 52,071 of 136,595 students (unweighted) in the day facility saiaple. 
Dashes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

'indicates estimates for Mhtch smrpie sue is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference, in addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sampling 
variances. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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serving students with emotional disturbance (81 percent male in public schools 
and 69 percent male in private schools). 

2* Residential Facilities 

Table 11.27 presents estimates of the gender distribution of students in 
separate residential facilities by the public or private operation of those 
schools. Overall, the gender distribution of the residential facility 
students (65 percent male) was very similar to that of the day school students 
(64 percent male). There was, however, somewhat greater variability between 
public and private residential facility students. Public residential school 
students were estimated to be 59 percent male, private residential school 
students to be 68 percent male. The comparable day school statistics were 66 
percent and 62 percent respectively. As was the case in the day schools, 
there was general consistency in male/female distributions among facilities 
serving the same primary disability group. The largest discrepancy was 
between public and private residential schools primarily for students with 
emotional disturbance. Public facilities were estimated to be 59 percent 
male, private facilities to be 69 percent male. 

G. RACIAL/ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
1. Day Students by Primary Disability 

Table 11.28 presents the ethnic distribution of students in separate day 
schools according to the primary disability served by those schools. The U.S. 
school age population is roughly distributed as follows: 7i percent white 
non-Hispanic, 15 percent black non-Hispanic, 10.5 percent Hispanic, 2.5 
percent Asian/Pacific Islander, and 1 percent Native American (U.S. Bureau of 
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Students in Stp«r«it Kcsidentiat Schooti by C«ndtr, Operating Agency* and PriMry Duabiliiy Served by Facility 

(Ptrctnt of Students Age 0-21} 



Cender of Students 


learning 
Disability 


Mild/Moderate 

Mental 
Retardation 


Severe/Prof otnd 
Mental 
tetardation 


Emotional 
Disturbance 


Hearing 
tape intent 


Viiual 
Inpainacnt 


Orthopedic 
or ^ysical 
tnpairaent 


Health 
Jflipai rment 


Aut isa 


Speech or 
Language 

Ii^painMnt 


Multiple 
Handicap 


Deaf* 
It ind 


Non 


All 


PUtUC 


(0) 


(960) 


(9.202) 


(13.771) 


(7.988) 


(2.267) 


(•) 


(0) 


(•) 


(0) 


(2.002) 


(0) 


(0) 


(56.776) 


Mete 




• 


59.0 


58.8 


58.4 


60.8 
















59.2 


Female 




• 


41.0 


41.2 


41.6 


39.2 






• 




• 






40.8 


Alt public 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






100.0 




100.0 






100.0 




(5.097) 


(4,574) 


(3.430) 


(38.568) 


(2.997) 


(382) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(3.556) 


(•) 


(•) 


(56.559) 


Mate 


ftO.2 


63.1 


59.4 


69.4 


57.1 




• 




• 


• 


65.4 






67.8 


Fccnate 


19.8 


36.9 


40.6 


30.6 


42.9 




• 




• 


• 


34.6 






52.2 


Att private 


IDD.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






100.0 


Alt FACIinif^ 


(3.097) 


(5.334) 


(12.631) 


(52.339) 


(10.986) 


(2.649) 


(941) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(5.559) 


(•) 


(•) 


(95.355) 


Hate 


ftO.2 


63.8 


59.2 


67.1 


57.9 


60.6 


• 




• 


• 


63.0 






64.6 


Fcaiate 


19.8 


36.2 


40.8 


32.9 


42.1 


39.2 


• 




• 


• 


37.0 






55.4 


Att Students 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






100.0 



KotCS . 

Data for this table were reported by residential facilities with 21.479 of 56,626 students (uni^eighted) in the residential facility svplc. 
Dashes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

'Indicates estiautes for irf>ich sanple size is jixlged insufficient to penrit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 100. it is not possible to calculate sanftting 
variances. 

SOPCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, corajuctcd in 1988 as pert of this study. 
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T*ble 11.28 

Students {n Sepirate Day SchooU by EthntcUy of Student, 
Operttiofl A9«ncy, and ^r<«iry DUtbUity Served by facUity 
(Percent ot students A9e 0*21) 



Ethnic Btckground 










Prifwrv pisability Served by the facility (Estinated student* 0-21 Yeir«^ 










learning 


Mild/Moderatc 
Mental 


Severe/Profound 
Mental 
Rctardat ion 


Emotional 
D 1 sturoance 


Hearing 
lapainaent 


Visual 
lapairaent 


Orthopedic 

or Physical Health 
tapainwnt lapainaent Autisai 


speech or 
language 
lipairsient 


Multiple 
Handicap 


Deaf* 

eiind 


Hon 
Categorical 


All 

facilities 




(0,953) 


(41,394) 


(39,057) 


(26.644) 


(2,151) 


(0) 


(7,930) 


(1,295) 


(1,958) 


(4,229) 


(21,909) 


(D) 


(4,061) 


(159,581) 


White, non'Nitp»nic 


• 


74.6 


78.5 


64.8 


38.5 




51.4 




• 


78.1 


73.3 




62.3 


71.3 


ileck, non*Nisp«nic 


• 


18.8 


15.4 


23.7 


22.9 




18.0 




• 


18.9 


17. 7 




37.7 


19.5 


Hispanic 


• 


5.4 


4.0 


4.7 


33.9 




23.9 




• 


1.5 


6.3 


- 


0.0 


5.9 


AncriCAn Irdian/ 






























Alaska Nitive 


• 


0.3 


0.6 


6.5 


0.1 




0.1 




• 


0.2 






0.0 


1.9 


Asian/pactf ic Islander 


• 


1.0 


1.6 


0.3 


4.6 




6.5 


• 


• 


1.3 


2.4 




0.0 


1.4 


Total Public 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 




100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


* 


100.0 


100.0 


PftlVATC 


(12,547) 


(9,409) 


(5,7?0) 


(17,701) 


(1 192) 


(*) 


(3,958) 


(•) 


(981) 


(2,677) 


(9,508) 


(0) 


(4,484) 


(69,135) 


White, non>Nupanic 


ei.o 


74.5 


71.7 


66.7 


• 


• 


79.8 




• 


62.4 


58.2 


75.6 


69.9 


•lack, non-Nispanic 


7.8 


17.3 


24 1 


27.1 


• 


• 


8.8 




• 


20.3 


21.1 




6.6 


19.1 


Hispanic 


8.1 


6.7 


3.5 


5.1 


* 


• 


9.3 




• 


5.3 


18.9 




13.7 


8.6 


AAerican Indian/ 




























Alaska Native 


0.3 


0.4 


0.1 


0.3 


• 


• 


0.3 




• 


10.9 


1.2 




1.3 


1.1 


Asian/Pacif ic Islander 


2.9 


1.? 


0.6 


0.8 


• 


• 


1.9 




• 


1.2 


0.6 




2.9 


1.4 


Total Public 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


AtL FACILITIES 


(21,500) 


(50,803) 


(44,847) 


(44,545) 


(3,344) 


(•) 


(11,888) 


(1,789) 


(2,938) 


(6,906) 


(31,417) 


(0) 


(8,545) 


(228,716) 


White, non'Nispanic 


78.3 


74.6 


76.9 


65.5 


40.8 


• 


68.2 




75.3 


69.9 


66.2 


69.3 


70.8 


Slack, non'Nispanic 


12.3 


18.4 


17.4 


24.9 


22.8 


• 


12.6 




15.7 


19.6 


19.3 




21.2 


19.4 


Hispanic 


6.4 


5.8 


3.9 


4.8 


32.5 


• 


15.3 




6.8 


3.5 


12.3 




7.2 


6.9 


Affierican Indian/ 






























AtaSKa Native 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


4.3 


0.1 


• 


0.2 




0.0 


5.8 


0.7 




0.7 


1.6 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2.5 


1.0 


1.4 


0.5 


3.9 


• 


3.8 




2.2 


1.3 


1.6 




1.5 


1.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 



Notes . 

Data for this table were reported by day schools with 52,071 of 136,593 students (i^iweishted) m the day facility sanple. 
Dashes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

•Indicates estinates for i^ich sample size is jud9e<J insufficient to penait reliable statistical inference. In additton. where the percentages reported ore zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sanpltng 
variances. 

SCXitCE: Survey of Separate fact It ties. coocJucted in 1988 ss p*rt of this stud/. 
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the Census, 1989), While there is some data from studies of secondary school- 
age special education students (Hayward, i989) that minority students are 
overrepresented in the special education system, Table II ,28 shows that ethnic 
distribution of separate day school students in 1988 was roughly comparable 
to the proportions in the national population, with white, non-Hispanic 
representation (71 percent) being at the expected level. Blacks were 
estimated to be slightly more highly represented in separate day schools than 
their proportion of the general population (15 percent and 19 percent 
respectively). Hispanics were somewhat less likely to be placed in separate 
day facilities than might be expected from their representation in school age 
population (7 percent and 10.5 percent respectively). Overall representation 
of Native Americans, Asians and Pacific Islanders (3 percent) was at about the 
level expected. 

Generally, distribution by race/ethnicity was similar for public and 
private day schools. Public day schools had a 71 percent white, non-Hispanic 
student population as compared with 70 percent in private schools. Black, 
non-Hispanics made ui about 19 percent of the student populations of both 
public and private schools. Black day school students were somewhat more 
likely to be in schools primarily serving students with emotional disturbance 
(25 percent) than would be expected from their representation in the school 
age population in general or fron? their representation within the populations 
of separate day schools. Hispanic students, on the other hand, were very 
disproportionately represented among vhe populations of day schools primarily 
serving students with hearing impairments (32.5 percent as compared with their 
10.5 percent representation in the general school age population). One 
contributing factor to this tendency may be the housing of some language 
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development programs within schools primarily serving children with hearing 
impairments. The more frequent location of day schools for students with 
hearing impairments in urban areas also means that the relative proportion of 
Hispanic students in the catchment areas of those day schools is usually more 
than the 10.5 percent representation nationwide. But it is also interesting 
to note that Hispanic students are estimated to make up about 13.5 percent of 
the total students in day and residential schools for students with hearing 
impairments, with students from Hispanic backgrounds being less represented 
among the residential school populations than would be expected by their 
general presence in the school age population. It is possible, therefore, 
that cultural/family ties tend to lead to reduced use of residential options. 

2. Residential Schools 

Table 11.29 presents estimates of the ethnic distribution of students in 
residential schools according to the primary disability served in those 
schools. Based on estimates of the school age population of the U.S. (71 
percent white, non-Hispanic; 15 percent black, non-Hispanic; 10.5 percent 
Hispanic; 2.5 percent Asian/Pacific Islander and 1 percent Native American), 
both white and black (non-Hispanic) students appear somewhat oyer represented 
in the total ..nd in public and private residential facility populations (75 
percent and 18 perceat respectively). Ethnic disLribution estimates are very 
similar for public and private facilities ir general, as well as within the 
specific primary disabilities served. A high proportion of white, non- 
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SiuJenis in Septrai* Sesibmiitl Schools by Ethnicity of StucJent, 
operating Aftency, and Primry DiMbilUy Scrvetl by FtcUtty 
(Percent of Students Age 0-21) 



of Student 



Hi Id/Moderate Severe/Prof ot«J 
learning Mental Nental Eaotional Hearing 

Oisat>ility Retardation Xetardation Disturbance lacainMnt 



Priwary Pis abtUty Served by the facility (Estimated Students 0-31 Tears) 



Visual 
■pairaenr 



Orthope<£ie 
or Physical 
tvpairaent 



Health 
lapairaent 



Autisa 



Speech or 
Language 
taptinaent 



Multiple 
Handicap 



Deaf- 

•lind 



Hon 
Categorical 



PUIIIC 


(0) 


(960) 


Uhtte, non-Hispanic 




• 


Slack, non-Hispanic 




• 


Hispanic 




• 


A«eric4r> Indian/ 






Alaska Native 




• 


Asian/Pacif {c islander 




• 


Total Public 




100.0 


PtIVATE 


(5,097) 


(4,574) 


Uhite, non- Hispanic 


96.5 


68.0 


tiack, non-Htspanic 


1.8 


26.5 


Hispanic 


1.1 


S.O 


AAerican Indian/ 






Alaska native 


0.0 


0.0 


Astan/Paciftc islander 


C.8 


0.8 


Total Private 


100.0 


100.0 



All 

facilities 



All fACUtTlES 
Uhit*, non-Nispanic 
Hack, n:n-Ntspantc 
Kispanic 

Aacrtcan Indian/ 
Alaska Native 
Asian/Pacif tc Islander 

Total 



(9,202) 


(15,771) 


(7,988) 


(2,267) 


(•) 


76.9 


72.9 


67.0 


69.5 




17.4 


24.0 


16.7 


26.0 




5.1 


1.9 


7.4 


2.4 




1.8 


0.9 


2.5 


1.7 




0.' 


0.4 


6.7 


0.7 




100.0 


• 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




(5,450) 


(58,568) 


(2,997) 


(•) 


(•) 


77.5 


72.6 


76 8 




• 


14.2 


19.9 


12.1 




• 


4.0 


5.1 


8.7 




• 


2.5 


1.8 


0.1 




• 


1.7 


0.7 


2.5 




• 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 



(3,097) 


(5.554) 


(12,651) 


(5->.559) 


(10,986) 


(2,649) 


(941) 


96.5 


81.7 


77.1 


72.6 


70.2 


69.5 


* 


1.8 


11.7 


16.5 


20.6 


15.2 


26.0 


* 


1.1 


2.2 


5.4 


4.5 


7.8 


2.4 




0.0 


4.0 


2.1 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


* 


0.8 


0.4 


1.1 


0.6 


5.2 


0.7 


* 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



(•). 



100.0 

(•) 



(768) 



(0) 



(2,002) 





100.0 


(•) 


(5,556) 


• 


59.9 


• 


56.4 


• 


5.5 


• 


0.1 


• 


0.2 


100.0 


100.0 


(•) 


(5,559) 


• 


65.7 


* 


28.1 


• 


5.8 



100.0 



100.0 



2.1 
0.4 



100.0 



(0) 



(•) 



(•) 



(0 



(56.776) 
75.7 
17.6 
5.2 

2.1 
1.4 

100.0 

(58,559) 
74.5 
1S.6 
4.6 

1.5 
1.0 

100.0 



(95,555) 
74.8 
18.2 
4.1 



1.8 
1.1 



100.0 



•Jam- 
Data for this table were reported by residential facilities with 21,479 or 56,626 students (unweighted) in the residential facility sMVle 
Das.n«s indicate cells with ooe ©r fever rcspording facilities. 

vlna^er insufficient to penait reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported 

UWCt: Survey of Separate facUitics. conducted m 1988 as part of this study. 
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are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate SMpling 



Hispanic students was noted among private residential schools for students 
with learning disabilities (96 percent). Whites also formed large majorities 
of the student populations in public residential facilities primarily serving 
students with mild or moderate mental retardation. 
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Ill- EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER SERVICES 



This chapter presents information gathered on the various educational, 
support and related services provided to children and youth (0 through 21 
years) in separate residential and day schools. Separate tables are presented 
for three age groups of children and youth: 0 through 5 years ("Preschool"), 
6 through 17 years ("School-ege") and 18 through 22 years ("Young Adult"), as 
well as by the primary disability group served by the schools and type of 
agency operating the facility- 

A- ON- AND OFF-SITE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
1. Preschool Students (0 through 5 Years) 
a. Day Schools 

Table II 1. 1 presents estimates of the proportions of "pre-school" 
students (5 years or younger) attending public, private, and all separate day 
schools who participate exclusively in on-site programs or who attend other, 
off-site programs in addition to their separate day school program. 
Nationwide, there were an estimated 53,062 children from birth through 5 years 
in separate facility preschool/early intervention programs (90 percent of 
public school students and 92 percent of private school students). Of these, 
an estimated 91 percent had their entire educational developmental program 
within that day program. Of the estimated 9 percent of preschoolers in 
separate day programs who participated for at least 3 hours a week in programs 
away from the day school site sampled, the most frequently used alternative 
site was a regular preschool or day care site. An estimated 46 percent of 
children attending alternative programs attended regular preschool or day care 
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$«f»rata Oay ScDoot Stutenta A9* 0-5 Tmts Attanding Cducationtt or 0«vctopMtntat Progm 
Ptt-lim by ProgrM Typt and Pr<Mry Oiubitky Stymi at Facility 
(P*rc«it of Studtnu Aft 0*S TtM^) 



I On or Off 





Laarnint 

Disability 


Mild/Nodtrata 

mntal 
llatar^tion 


Sevtrt/Profoteid 
Montat 
latardation 


EMtional 
Oiaturt»ance 


Nt^infl 
iMpai nwnt 


Visual 
IflpairM 


PimatoiUtv Served bv the Facility 

Orthopedic 

or niyiical Nealth 
wn *i^ieinavn% Autisai 


Speach or 
lansuagt 
iMpairaant 


MuUipla 
Handicap 


Oeaf* 
Blind 


Hon 
Catefor<cat 

1 


Total 




























Ol CMI»US FUlL-rifC 


• 


90.2 


87.8 


• 


• 


• 


• • • 


























• 


• 




• 


OA t 
vU.i 


Off CAMPUS PAHr-riNE 


• 


9.8 


12.2 


• 


• 




• • • 


• 


• 






9.9 


NUNKt Of FACILITIES 


























SCKVlHG STUPClifS AOB. 0*S 


38 


240 




• 


• 


0 






















87 • • 


41 


165 


9 


42 


i,ooar 


mrivATC 


























OM CAI9US ruLL-riic 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• • • 


• 






* 


92.2 


OfF CAMPUS PAIIT-riNE 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• • • 








* 


7.8 


MJMKIt OF FACILiriCS 


























SCtVlMC STUDCMTS ACE 0>S 


33 


96 


75 


70 


• 


• 


S9 * • 




101 


0 


45 


565 


All OAT FACILITIES 


























OM CAfVUS FULL -TINE 


• 


89.9 


88.8 


• 




• 


• • • 




94.9 




• 


90.8 


OfF CMPUS PAftT-TINE 


• 


10.1 


11.2 


• 




• 


* • • 




S.I 




• 


9.2 


X IN VASIQUS OFF-SIIS 


























ntoouMS 


























Spcctat aducation or 


























oth«r therapeutic pre* 


























school/d«y activity 


























progra* 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 












Xe9utar pre5€hool/d«y 
















• 


• 




• 


30.8 


cai'a pfogrM 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 












Coabinad iptcial 
















• 


• 




• 


46.3 


aducation and r«9ular 


























preschool /day care 


























pro«r«a 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 












Other prograM 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 

• 


• 
• 




• 
• 


12.3 
10.6 



MtMtCt OF FACILITIES 
SCtVlKC STUDCMTS AG€ 0-S 



76 



336 



362 



139 



80 



261. 



86 



Data on propertiona of on* and 

varioua type* of off-cai^pui pro«r«M uaad era ww^jwmxmt iroi 
Oathes indicate calls with one or fawer resporvlfng facilities 
^Of an estieated 1,54* public day facilities. 
Of an estieated 1«091 privata day facilities. 
^Of an estiaated 2«659 saparata day facilities. 

vIm^'^T " '"^ "> P«'-" r...... .t.,:„.c., .M,r«.. ,„ ^,,„,,,„ „ „ 

S(UCC: Survey of Separata Facilities, conducted in 1968 as part of this study. 



1,573*" 



Ids. Parcenta^es of 



calculate sMpling 
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programs, but this represented only an estimated 4 percent of all preschool 
children in separate programs for children with handicaps. Such placements 
were reported most frequently among students at facilities primarily serving 
emotionally disturbed students, with an estimated 13 percent of such 
preschoolers attending a regular preschool or day care program on a part-time 
basis. Such programs were also reported to be more commonly used by students 
at schools serving speech or language impaired students (7 percent of such 
students). The second most common part-time participation for separate school 
preschoolers were other special education or therapeutic preschool or activity 
programs. About 31 percent of the other programs in which preschoolers in 
separate day programs participated were in effect other separate program 
sites. Part icipfxt ion of separate day school students in other integrated 
special education/regular preschool programs was quite limited (an estimated 
1 percent of all separate preschool students and 12 percent of those 
participating in alternative programs for at least part of the day. 

b. Residential Schools 

Table III. 2 presents estimates of the proportions of pre-school age 
children in residential schools who participate exclusively in on-campus 
programs or who attend other off -campus programs during part of the typical 
school day. The total estimated number of children (0 through 5 years) in 
separate residential schools nationwide is 7,436. The estimated proportion 
of residential pre-school students receiving their educational programs 
entirely on-campus of their separate facility was 91 percent; again, the 
proportions for public and private school students were virtually identical. 
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S«p«r«u RtsidMtiit tehoot Stul«itt Aft 0-S U^u Atc«ndint Educatlonit or 0«vt(ofMn(«( froqrmm On or Off Cmm 
foU- or Mrt'tlM by Protraa Typo and Priaory OlubUlty $trv«J at FoeUUy 
(Perctnt of Studtntt Afo 0-S Yoort) 



• 



typ* of ProtrM 



NUdl/Nodtr«t« 
lQtordt({on 



Sovtra/ProfoMniJ 
ll«nt«( 
l«(«rtfot<on 



E«ot<om( 
0<tturb«c« 



It^iraont 



Orthepid<c 
or MiytlMl 
lapofr 



No«((h 
l^polmant 



Spoocti or 
Longutfo 



OM CAMPUS fUll-riMC 

ofp CAMPUS ruiL- 

Ot Mt-TINC 



I OF rAClLlTIES 
S€tVIM STUPfNTS ACC O S 

PtlVAU 

0» CAMFUS FlN^L-riNC 

OFF CAMPUS FUIL- 
OR PAAT-riMi 

NUNtCIt Of FAClLiriES 
SCRVING STUPCNTS ACE O-S 

ALL «SlDgMT!A^ 

m CAMPUS FULL-TINE 

OFF CAMWS FUtt- 
OR PART-TINE 

OFF CAMPUS FULL-TINE 
(30 houTft or aort/wo«fc) 
Spocial tducaiion or 

ochtr ch«rapcucic pre- 

tchoot/doy Mcivicy 

prograa 
Re^uUr proschoot/doy 

care pr 09r«i 
CoaRiiricd tpocut 

cducocloo and rt9utar 

preschool /day car* 

pro9ra« 
Other progran 

OFF CAMPUS PART-TINE 
(3 to 29 hourt/wrtk) 
Spocia( ttJucation or 
othar therapautU pra- 
Kho6t/day activity 

Rt«u(af protchool/dty 

c«ra profran 
CoHhinad tpocUl 

•ducat < on and rtfular 

prtachoot /day cara 

pro9ra« 
Othar profran 

MJNMR OF FACILITIES 
SCRVINC SfUOENTS ACE O-S 



Nu(t<p(a 
NandUap 



Otaf- 

ttind 



Catoforlcat Total 



SO 



21 40 



S3 119 



34 0 



US* 
90.9 
9.1 
25S* 

90.6 
9.4 



7.7 
20.0 



0.0 
0.0 



47.2 
3.6 



0.1 
20.$ 



103 



140 



56 



400" 



^ •"•'•^ pirtUipation of O-S y»ar olda itra rtpor'.ad by ras<d«ntiai faciUtias rapratantiog 27,775 of tha astlaatad 27,775 ttudantt in faclMtias that had 

p::*::i:rc:;ir:;^*t: sir c::i;-;:::;:Ta::" '•^•^^^'^ ^^^^^^ o-sr:^T^''' 

01 ^ astiiMtad 429 pi/^i ^>tia( facltititt. 

y^^y^^ nUmi9^ BZU pr».*, Jmttal fKUitica. 
CI\lV> ••"■•^•tf 1#250 s«ptr«ta rMtdmtlal focUitias. 

"^SSc'iT '>T.**w ««*iffUlRnt to ptmit f«M«M« RtttlitURI <r>f«f^«. In addition, itfMfO th« ptrctntHt* r«pof(«l oro laro or 100, It U not pooolMo 



O-S yaar otdt. Parcanta9tt 



to CRlculato ti^ptlni 



This estimate was also identical to the estimated proportion of pre-schoolers 
in separate day programs receiving their educational programs entirely on-site 
(also 91 percent). Of the estimated 9 percent of preschool residents of 
residential schools about 28 percent were reported to go off campus for at 
least 30 hours of educational /developmental programs. Most of these students 
were from residential schools primarily serving children and youth with mental 
retardation or emotional disturbance. Most (72 percent) pre-school students 
leaving the campus went to part-time, progranis of at least 3 but less than 
30 hours a week. In most instances these were special education or other 
therapeutic programs. Slightly over half (55 percent) of the estimated 
9 percent of separate residential school preschoolers attending full- or 
part-time off -campus programs attended other separate special education or 
therapeutic programs. An estimated one quarter (24 percent) of the 9 percent 
of students attending off-campus programs attended programs that were either 
primarily for students who were not handicapped or programs specifically 
intended to integrate handicapped and nonhandicapped students. 

2. School Age Students (6 through 17 years) 
a. Day Schools 

Table 1 1 1. 3 presents estimates of the proportions of school age students 
(6 through 17 years old) attending separate day schools who participated 
iexclusively in on-site programs or who attended other off -site programs in 
addition to their separate school programs. Overall, an estimated 90 percent 
of all school aged day school students received their entire education program 
on-site of the separate facility they attended. Public progra:;;3 generally had 
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SOuACE: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 



a few more (on average, 3 percentage points) students in off-campus programs 
than did private facilities. 

Of students spending part of their school day away from their separate 
day school, an estimated 33 percent of those with off-campus classes and about 
3.5 percent of all separate day school students attended special education 
classes in schools with regular education classes. About 22 percent of off- 
site placements of 3 or more hours per week involved participation in another 
separate special education or therapeutic program. About 18 percent of 
separate school students participating in off-site educational programs (as 
compared with about 2 percent of separate day school students) spent at least 
3 hours per week in a regular education classroom. 

b. Residential Schools 

Table I II. 4 presents estimates of the proportions of school age 
residential school students (6 through 17 years) who participated exclusively 
in on-campus programs or who attended other off-campus programs during part 
of the school day. An estimated 81.5 percent of residential school students 
of school age received their educational programs exclusively on the campus 
of their residential school. An estimated 18.5 percent of children and youth 
in residential schools participated at least 3 hours a week in educational 
programs off -campus. As for students age 6 through 17 in separate day 
schools, the same age students in public facilities were slightly more likely 
to participate in off -site programs than were students in private facilities 
(21 percent and 17 percent, respectively). 
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About two-thirds of the off-campus opportunities involved full-time 
attendance in off-campus programs. In other words, an estimated 13 percent 
of school age students in residential school settings were provided their 
educational programs off the campus of their residential setting. These 
opportunities were most frequently provided to students living in residential 
schools where the students were primarily mentally retarded. In a substantial 
proportion of these cases the students were residents of large public 
institutions for which local or regional education agencies had educational 
responsibility and often provided educational programs for school aged 
students away from the facility, although usually, as also indicated in Table 
III. 4, in a separate day school. An estimated 42 percent of the alternative 
educational placements involving 3 or more hours off-campus took place in 
regular education schools, either in separate classes at those schools or in 
regular classes. This represented such experiences being provided to an 
estimated 7 to 8 percent of residential school students age 6 through 17. 

3. Youno Adult Students (18 through 21 Years) 
a. Day Schools 

Table I I I. 5 presents estimates of the proportions of students age 18 
through 21 years who attended separate day schools who participate exclusively 
in on-site programs or who attend other off-site programs in addition to the 
separate day school programs. Overall, an estimated 84 percent of young 
adults in days schools received their entire educational programs in separate 
settings, and an estimated 17 percent of the 35,432 students in separate day 
schools spent at least 3 hours a week in off-site programs. Compared to 
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soma: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this atudy. 
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younger students, there is a larger difference between public and private day 
programs in the proportion of students with off -campus programs (19 percent 
and 12 percent, respectively). 

About 16 percent of young adults in day schools for students with mental 
retardation (about 4,141 of 26,212) participated in at least 3 hours of off- 
site educational programs per week as did about 19 percent of students in day 
programs for emotional disturbance (about 714 of 3,800). Vocational programs 
were the most common part-time off -site programs of 18 through 21 year old day 
students. An estimated 25 percent of those in off-site programs participatad 
part-time in unpaid vocational training programs, 19 percent were part-time 
in supervised paid work in non-sheltered settings, 11 percent were part-time 
in sheltered workshops. Despite the relatively high proportion of work- 
related participation of students in off-site programs, it should be noted 
that these individuals represented only about 9 percent of students of 
transition age in separate day facilities. 

b. Residential Schools 

Table III. 6 presents estimates of the proportions of residential school 
students age 18 through 21 years who participated exclusively in on-campus 
program or who attend other off-campus programs during part of the school day. 
An estimated 73 percent of the estimated 21,736 residential school students 
of transition age received their educational program exclusively on the campus 
of the residential school. An estimated 27 percent of students in residential 
schools were provided the opportunity to participate at least 3 hours per week 
in educational programs off-campus. As with older students in separate day 
programs, those in public residential facilities were more likely (by 7 
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percentage points) to participate in off-campus instructional or training 
activities than their private school counterparts. 

Off-campus opportunities were essentially equally divided between full- 
time (51 percent) and part-time (49 percent), but most often they were 
• reported to be in other separate settings. 

The largest group of young adult students were those with mental 
retardation, with about 8,757 18 through 21 year olds in residential schools 
(40 percent of the total). An estimated 30 percent of these students attended 
off campus programs, most often vocational programs for students with mild or 
moderate mental retardation (62 percent) and most often separate special 
education settings for those young adults with severe or profound mental 
retardation (85 percent). Students with emotional disturbance made up an 
estimated 17 percent of transition age students in residential facilities. 
About 24 percent of young adults in residential facilities for emotionally- 
disturbed students (872 of 3,696) participated in off-campus programs, with 
most of their placements being into separate special education settings (60 
percent). 

B. PRIMARY INSTRUCTIONAL ARRANGEMENT 
1 . Preschool Students (0 through 5 Years) 
a. Day School Students 

Primary instructional arrangements were defined as the instructional 
settings in which students spend the greatest share of their school day. 
Table I I I. 7 presents estimates of the proportions of students in separate 
preschools by the different teaching arrangements used for preschool children 
j^j[0 through 5 years). 
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Generally, the primary teaching arrangement used in separate preschools for 
young children with handicaps was instruction in groups of 6 to 11 students. 
An estimated 61 percent of preschool day students had this as their primary 
instructional situation. An estimated 18 percent were taught primarily in 
small groups of 2 to 5 students and a small portion of students (6 percent) 
were v^eported to receive instruction in settings of 12 or more students. 
About 7 percent were reported to be educated primarily on a one-to-one basis 
within the facility. About 3 percent were reported to be educated primarily 
in their place of residence and another 3 percent to have had a program which 
involved program staff accompanying the individual to another site, presumably 
in most instances preschool programs serving both handicapped and 
nonhandicapped students in the same settings. Private day schools serving 
preschool age students tend to have somewhat smaller class sizes than public 
schools. 

b. Residential School Students 

Table III. 8 presents estimates of the percentage of all preschool 
children in residential schools receiving education programs by various 
teaching arrangements. Generally the instructional patterns for preschool 
children in residential schools were quite similar to those in day schools, 
but with a modest shift toward smaller instructional groupings. An estimated 
10 percent fewer residential school preschoolers are in instructional grouping 
of 6 to 11 students and 10 percent more are in instructional groupings of 2 
to 5 students. In all, an estimated half (51 percent) of the preschool 
students in the sampled facilities were reported to receive most of their 
preschool programs in groups of 6 to 11 students, an estimated 28 percent in 
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groups of 2 to 5 students. Private residential facilities more often reported 
students being instructed in larger classes than public facilities, the 
opposite pattern from what was observed for preschoolers in day schools. 
Reported use of one-to-one instruction as the primary teaching method was 
similar for residential and day students overall, with 9 percent of 
residential students and 7 percent of day school students receiving primarily 
one-to-one instruction on-site and another 3 percent of students in both 
residential and day schools primarily receiving "homebound'* instruction in 
their living unit or residence. Public facilities more often provided 
individual or homebound instruction to students than private facilities 
(18 percent and 8 percent, respectively). An e.timated 1 percent of 
preschool age children in residential settings were reported to have "no 
educational/developmental training program, either on or off campus." 

2. School Aoe Students (6 through 17 Years) 
a. Day Schools 

Primary instructional arrangements are defined as the instructional 
settings in which students spend the greatest share of their school day. 
Table 1 1 1. 9 presents estimates of the proportion of students in separate day 
schools by the different primary teaching arrangements used for school age 
children (6 through 17 years old). Estimates are provided by the primary 
disability of the student population of the schools. Generally the primary 
teaching arrangement used in day schools for school age children with 
handicaps was group instruction in classes with 6 to 11 students. An 
estimated 71 percent of day school students were reported to have this as 
their primary educational situation. About 10 percent of students in separate 
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day schools for studerics with handicaps were reported to have classes of 12 
or more students as their primary instructional arrangement. Students most 
likely to be in these relatively large classes were those with mild or 
moderate mental retardation and learning disabilities. One-to-one teaching 
arrangements were reported as the primary educational arrangement for only 
about 5 percent of students. Public and private schools differed in the 
distribution of students across the three major class size categories, but 
overall there was little difference in average class size. 

b. Residential Schools 

Table III. 10 presents estimates of the proportions of school age children 
in residential schools according the primary teaching arrangement. In 
general, there was a tendency toward smaller groupings within the residential 
schools than was reported by the day schools, with very little difference 
between public and private residential facilities. For example, while 72 
percent of day school children and youth were primarily taught in classes of 
6 to 11 students, and only 12 percent in classes of 2 to 5 students, among the 
residential school students the comparable proportions were 58 percent and 
21 percent. This same tendency was also noted in the teaching arrangements 
for preschool children in residential and day settings and is undoubtedly 
associated with the generally more severe levels of impairment among the 
populations of residential schools. About 8 percent of students were reported 
to be educated off-campus from their residential facility. 
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Almost all the education provided to students in residential facilities was 
provided outside the residential unit. Most common use of the living unit as 
the setting for providing educational programs was in the residential 
facilities primarily serving students with severe or profound mental 
retardation (mostly large public institutions). About 5 percent of the school 
age children and youth in these facilities were reported to be receiving 
"homebound" instruction. Virtually no students in residential settings were 
identified as being without an educational program (0.2 percent). 

3. Youno Adults (18 through 21 Years) 
a. Day Schools 

Table III. 11 presents estimates of the proportion of students age 18 
through 21 years in separate day schools according to the primary teaching 
arrangements in which they were educated. Generally the primary teaching 
arrangement used in day school programs for young adult students was group 
teaching in classes of 6 to 11 students. Approximately 65 percent of these 
students were primarily taught in such an arrangement. In general, the 
teaching arrangements for youth were very similar to those for school aged 
children and youth. There were slightly higher proportions of the older 
students than school age students taught in groups of 12 or more (15 percent 
and 10 percent), and a smaller proportion taught in groups of 6 to 11 students 
(65 percent and 72 percent). Small group instruction in settings of 2 to 5 
students was similar for young adults and school-aged students (11 percent and 
12 percent), with primary instruction in one-to-one teaching being relatively 
rare for both groups of students (7 percent for young adult students, 5 
percent for school aged). Private facilities were somewhat more likely to 
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SOACE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted m 1988 4i pan of this study. 
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instruct young adult students in small (2 to 5 student) classes than public 
day facilities, 

b. Residential Schools 

Table III • 12 presents estimates of the proportion of young adult students 
in residential schools according to the primary arrangement in which they were 
taught. As was noted in the teaching arrangements for both preschoolers and 
school age children, there was a tendency toward smaller groups in the primary 
teaching arrangements of residential schools as compared with day schools. 
About 15 percent of day school students were reported to be taught in groups 
of 12 or more students for the bulk of their instruction as compared with 
about 8 percent of the residential school students. About 65 percent of day 
students but only 50 percent of residential students were reported to be 
taught primarily in settings with 6 to 11 students. Instruction in groups of 
2 to 5 students, on the other hand, was much more common in residential 
schools than in day schools (26 percent and 11 percent, respectively). As was 
the case in day schools, one-to-one instruction is rarely the primary method 
of instruction (only 4 percent of residential school students)- Nearly 
10 percent of the residential school students were reported primarily to 
receive instruction off-campus of the residential school. None of the 18 
through 21 year olds in the residential facilities sampled was reported to be 
without an educational, vocational or developmental program. 

C. FREQUENCY OF STUDENT EVALUATIONS 
1. Day Schools 

Table III. 13 presents estimates of the prop '^tions of separate day 
schools providing different types of student evaluations by their annual 
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10.5 

5.1 



1.7 
32.5 
19.1 
26.7 
20.0 



1.0 
28.4 
28.9 
32.5 

9.2 



19.0 
56.5 
8.9 
8.1 

7 6 



6.3 
17.1 
22.3 
54.2 



2.0 
67.5 
13.0 
9.8 
7.6 



1.8 
7.0 
4.2 
64.8 
22.3 



3.9 
18.1 
63.7 
14.3 



3.5 
68.0 
9.9 
7.6 
10 9 



38.6 
33.9 



76.3 



30.9 
46.8 



48.0 
28.3 



n.2 



28.0 
44.1 



28.0 



55.9 
44.1 



28.0 
72.0 



72.0 
28.0 



Nultipla 
Handicap 



neaf * 

Blind 



Hon 
Categorical 



9.4 
45.3 
29.7 
15.5 



1.5 
38.0 
45.0 
12.3 

3.2 



0.9 
13.7 
46.2 
29.6 
10.5 



?.3 
67.8 
26.3 

2.5 



38.5 
47.8 
10.3 
0.8 

2.6 



1.4 
14.9 
24.1 
30.4 
29.2 



1.4 
60.9 
20.2 
13.2 

4.4 



1.2 
16.1 
19.3 
45.6 
17*8 



0.2 
17.3 
35.5 
38.3 

8.7 



15.8 
60.9 
11.0 
6.0 
6.3 



TypM of Cvaluttion Activitin 



H 
H 



Ni(d/Nod*rat« 
Raurdation 



H—turmtnt of pro«r««t toiMrd 
•mU in HP 

0 tittM/ytar 

1 tiat/ytar 

2 tiam/ytar 
3*4 ti«H/rtar 
S or ^a 

Rfavaluacion or ravitiors of ICP 

0 ttaitt/ytar 

1 tte/ytar 

2 timn/ytar 
3*4 ti«M/y*ar 
S or aort 

fooMl t«rict«n roportt to parents 

0 tifl»«/ycar 

1 tiat/ytar 

2 tints/ytar 
3*4 tiM«/y«ar 
S or aort 

NMtings with partntt 

0 tiaiM/ytar 

1 tiat/yttr 

2 tiiia«/ycar 
3*4 tints/year 
S or mart 

Nettings with LCA or other 
tducaticn agency 

0 tia«vVytar 

1 timt/vnr 

2 t taws/ year 
3-4 times/year 
S or aiort 



3S.4 
34.7 
24.0 



21.4 
37.1 
17.3 
17.6 



S2.3 
22.7 



27.8 
SS.3 



39.6 
29.7 
2S.1 



S«v*rt/Profot^ 
Mental 
tatardation 



^Ti^ary pisabMity Served by tha raeititv 



Eaotional 
Disturbance 



N«arin9 
t«pai 



Visual 
tiipalrmt 



Orthopedic 
or Physical 
iMpair 



Health 
•i 



Speech or 
Languafie Multiple Deaf* 
tapaifMnt Handicap Hind 



Categorical Total 



21.8 
55.7 



27.0 
42.3 
17.8 



29.6 
52.4 



0.0 
• 

37.9 
23.4 
27.0 



16.4 
62.1 



26.6 
23.7 
35.9 



43.8 



19.9 
29.4 



30.7 



36.0 
23.4 



0.0 
50.9 

26.6 



86.2 



1.7 
11.7 
17.4 
43.2 
25.9 



39.6 
29.8 
22.7 
7.8 



0.7 
2.9 
19.5 
51.4 
25.6 



0.0 
2.8 
33.2 
31.7 
32.3 



7.6 
40.0 
33.8 

5.4 
13.2 



20.6 

49.9 
22.6 



26.8 
18.1 
38.9 



55.1 
30.3 



31.1 
51.0 
9.8 



0.6 
15.2 
24.1 
36.9 
21.3 



1.3 
28.3 
30.0 
23.9 
16.4 



1.S 
9.3 
20.0 
46.2 
23.0 



0.5 
9.4 
34.1 
35.7 
20.3 



15.0 
58.1 
17.7 
4.5 
4.8 
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lyp— of Cvaluttion Act{vit<M 



H 
H 



CD 



OiMbHUy 



ni Id/ftodtmtt 



$«v*rt/^r of omJ 
Ntntsl 
Ketsrdttion 



Ciiot<on«l 
DUturtMnct 



Pn— ry OitabiUtv s>rvd by th« F»ciUtv 
Orthoptdic 



MMlth 



AutfM 



$pt«cn or 



All PAT FACILtTltS 
^•••ur^w^t of profTMs towtrd 
foots in itp 

0 timt/yoor 

1 tiiit/ytar 

2 ti«M/y«ar 
3*4 timn/ycmr 
S or «Dr* 

tf ovaluttioo or revision of lEP 

0 tioM/yvar 

1 tim/ytftr 

2 t<iit«/yt«r 
3*4 timt/ymc 
S or aof* 

Fomial Mfitttn rtports to ptrtnto 

0 tiatt/ytar 

1 tint/yttr 

2 tiatt/ytar 
3*4 tion/y«*r 
S or aorc 

NMttntt Mith parcnit 

0 tiact/yoar 

1 tiaw/ytar 

2 tiawt/ytor 
3*4 tian/yaar 
S or aor* 

N«f tings Mith ICA or othtr 
«dLxat ion tgency 

0 tiawt/ytar 

1 tiaw/yttr 

2 tintt/ytar 
J-4 tiMt/y«ar 
S or aort 



1.2 
3.3 
32.9 
56.0 
26.7 



4.7 
33.1 
32.8 
17.0 
12.S 



9.3 
17.7 
50.3 
22.7 



1.3 
2.7 
33.0 
49.0 
13.2 



30.4 
36.6 
24.6 
2.9 
5.5 



1.7 
13.9 
20.3 
47.0 
17.1 



0.7 
4a. 7 
27.7 
18.4 

4.5 



2.0 
13.5 
23.8 
49.3 
11.5 



22.9 
38.3 
27.1 
11.7 



11.7 
65.4 
14.3 
6.2 
3.4 



2.5 
29.9 
20.5 
21.0 
26.4 



0.6 
64.9 
11.5 
12.4 
10.5 



1.5 
52.1 
17.1 
28.7 
20.7 



0.8 
52.9 
25.1 
51.4 

9.9 



15.5 
62.8 
7.5 
7.5 

6.9 



0.7 
8.5 
17.2 
50.9 
42.7 



1.2 
56.7 
19.5 
14.8 

7.7 



1.4 
5.5 
10.4 
59.5 
25.6 



0.0 
5.4 
24.1 
51.0 
21.4 



5.1 
57.0 
19.5 

6.7 
11.8 



18.5 
41.0 
25.6 



55.0 
27.8 



19.5 
22.1 
45.1 



34.2 
26.1 
22.6 



18.5 

72.6 



0.0 
0.0 
49.4 
51.2 



55.1 
55.6 



U.6 
31.9 



50.4 
57.4 



45.4 



Motes . 

Data for this lablo -tre ?*Kided by 545 of the 1.5l5 oay schools m the d^y facility SMple. 
Dashes indicate cells *#iih one or fever respoxJing facilities. 

ZT^IV. """"" "" •* ,0 p.™,t .,.,..,.c., ,„,.r««.. ,„ ^,uco. -,.r. ,h. p,rc,n,„« r^r.«i ,r. »ro .r -00. 

$(MIC£: Survey of Sep*role Faci lutes, conoocl«d in 1988 part of ihts study. 



MuUiplo OMf* I Men 

Nondicop iUnd Cotoforical Total 



15.5 
51.9 
56.8 
18.0 



2.0 
54.4 
56.4 
20.8 

6.4 



0.9 
9.8 
55.7 
58.5 
17.2 



4.5 
55.5 
55.4 

5.0 



26.8 
61.4 
9.6 
0.5 
1.7 



0.0 



57.7 
56.5 



0.0 
54.7 
26.8 
35.6 



56.7 



29.4 
51.2 
27.0 



59.8 



1.1 
15.0 
24.1 
54.0 
2S.8 



1.4 
47.9 
24.1 
17.5 

9.2 



1.5 
15.5 
19.6 
45.8 
19.9 



0.5 
14.1 
54.9 
57.2 
15.5 



15.* 
59.8 
15.7 

5.4 

5.7 



IS not possible to c«lculete sMpling 
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frequency. Almost all (99 percent) of day schools reported performing basic 
evaluations of 'student programs at least annually. These basic program 
evaluations included measurement (tests, formal observation, or other 
evaluations) of progress toward attainment of lEP goals and reevaluation or 
revision of existing education goals, programs, and related services. In 
addition, the vast majority of day schools (99 percent) reported that parents, 
guardians, or surrogate parents received formal written reports regarding 
students* progress and participated in meetings regarding students' progress. 
Meetings were reported to be held at least annually between day school 
personnel and representatives of the local education agency or other education 
agencies to report on reevaluations of individual education goals and/or the 
progress in an estimated 85 percent of separate day schools. Measurement of 
progress toward attainment of educational goals was reported to occur three 
or more times per year in day schools with an estimated 60 percent of schools. 
Reevaluation or revision of individual education plans was reported to occur 
1 or 2 times per year in about three-quarters of day programs. Schools 
reported that formal written progress reports were provided to parents, 
guardians or surrogate parents 3 or more times per year in about 65 percent 
of schools, and 3 or more meetings per year with parents in about 50 percent 
of schools. 

The different types of schools were generally similar in the frequency 
of reported evaluations of student progress and reevaluation or revision of 
lEPs. Schools for students with emotional disturbance generally reported more 
frequent reports to parents and meetings with parents. Meetings between day 
school staff and local education agency or other education agency 
representatives were reported to occur less than annually for about 30 percent 

IM49 

2^4 



of day schools primarily serving children and youth with learning 
disabilities. -The only large difference between public and private day 
schools in student evaluation activities was the more frequent meetings with 
parents reported by private facilities (55 percent and 47 percent meeting 3 
or more times per year, respectively). 

2. Residential Schools 

Table III. 14 presents estimates of the proportions of residential schools 
providing different types of student evaluations by their average reported 
frequency per year. Virtually all residential schools reported at least 
annual measurement of progress toward individual educational goals through 
formal testing, observation or other evaluation. Virtually all (98 percent) 
also provided at least annual reevaluation or revision of individual education 
goals, program or related services, and 97 percent of residential schools 
provided parents, guardians or surrogate parents written reports of the 
results of these and other evaluations at least annually. In comparison with 
day schools, residential schools tended to report somewhat greater frequency 
of individual student and education program evaluation. ^or example, 72 
percent of residential schools reported formal measurement of individual 
procress at least 3 times per year as compared with 60 percent of day 
programs; reevaluation or revision of individual education goals, programs or 
related services were reported to occur at least 3 times per year in 46 
percent of residential schools, and in 27 percent of day schools. 

Most (84 percent) residential schools reported providing at least 
biannual reports to parents, guardians or surrogate parents (as compared with 
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fr«qutncy of typet of £v«luttion ActWUlts Parforwd for Studmts 
of S«p«r«t« l«siJtntUl Schools by Pr\mrf OUtbUity S«rv«d at F»cility 
(P«rc«nt of F«cil<ti«s IndU«t<nt iMUr of Kms ptr C«l«nclM> Ut) 



typ** of Evaluation ActWitiM 



LMm(n0 mnt«( Ntntal {notional 

0<Mt>Uity l«t«rd«tion l«t«rd«tfon OUturtMnca 



ie««rjri9 
la^imtnt 



VUual 
iMpainwnt 



Orthopedic 
Of NiytiMt 
I«pairMnt 



I«p«<rMnt AutiM 



SpMch or 



Multfpla 



Oaaf- 
iMnd 



Non 
C«tt9orU«l 



Total 



NeasufMtnt of progress tOM«rd 
9oalt in IEf> 

0 tf«n/y««r 

1 tiBt/ye«r 

2 tiats/y««r 
3' 4 tisM/yvar 
$ or aora 

R«*tv«((Mtion or revision of l£P 

0 ti«n/y««r 

1 tla9/y««r 

2 tiaes/y*«r 
3' 4 tiMS/y«sr 
$ or aoro 

FoTMt written reports to parents 

0 tia»s/ye«r 

1 tia»/ye«r 
Z ti«n/y««r 
3-4 ttMs/y««r 
5 or sore 

Ntetings with parents 

0 tiats/year 

1 tt«t/year 

2 tiats/ytar 
3-4 tiaes/year 
S or aora 

Neettngs with lCA or other 
tducation agancy 

0 tiats/year 

1 tiat/year 

2 tiart/year 
3-4 tiae^/year 
5 or eore 



21.0 



7t).5 



40.8 
21.8 
22.6 
14.8 



28.3 



37.6 
23.8 



65. 0 
22.7 



18.9 
56.9 



28.3 
41.4 



26.9 



22.5 
24.9 



31.7 
41.9 



36.3 



19.9 
30.9 



47 0 
22 5 



26 3 



0.0 
15.0 
«.t 

22.2 
55.9 



2.1 
34.9 
22.9 
23.6 
16.6 



3.8 
19.2 

6.1 
43.2 
28.7 



0.9 
49.1 
21.7 
20.0 

8.3 



10.1 
53.9 
16.6 
9.8 
9.6 
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Typtt of Evatutcion AccWictts 

N«Mur«Mnc of pf oflfMt coMr4 
fMlt m UP 

0 cia»s/y«ar 

t ciat/y««r 

3*4 tiates/ycar 
S or Mora 

Rvcvaluat ion or ravition of ICP 
0 ciMS/year 
t Ciat/ycar 
2 Ciw«/y«ar 
3-4 Cirts/ycar 
S or More 

format Mr i tier, rcporcs lo parcncf 

0 Cint4/ycar 

1 ciat/ytar 

2 CiMi/ycar 
3'4 ciMts/ycar 
5 or More 

NMtings Mich parents 

0 CiMt/ycar 

1 CiM/ycar 

2 Ciiirs/ycar 
3*4 CiiLrs/ycar 
S or fwre 

Nestings with Lin, or other 
education agency 

0 C IMS/year 

1 CiM/yctr 

2 CiMs/ytar 
3' 4 tiiars/ycar 
5 or laore 



Uild/ttodtfttt $«vtrt/Profomd 
Ittrnint mnfl Mtnttl Ewtional 

Disability Xttardation Kttantetion DitturtwKf 



Pri— ry Oisabititv S# fv»d bv ih* facility 



AM 
48.2 



2M 
55.9 

32.5 
49.3 

51.8 

29.; 



25.4 
43.7 



0.8 
14.6 
20.2 
29.4 
35.0 



0.8 
22.2 
33.3 
28.6 
15.1 



5.2 

1.; 

12.5 
55.4 
25.2 



1.5 
8.6 
19.5 
31.9 
38.6 



14.0 



14.5 



Hearing 
IqpatrMnt 



Visual 
Ivpainaent 



Orttiop«die 
or PkyticAl 
lapainMn; 



Health 
Iqpainaant 



Autt 



Speech or 

laoiuage Multiple 
lapairaent Handicap 



Oeaf- 

Hind 



ffon 
Categorical 



Total 



0.5 
12.8 
17.3 
31.1 
38.3 



1.9 
21.4 
27.0 
3^.7 
16.1 



3.0 
9.1 
12.2 
56.9 
18.7 



2.6 
18.4 
21.4 
32.8 
24.9 



15.2 
40.5 
22.9 
12.2 
9.2 
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TypM of SvatiNtion ActWititt 

All KESIPgiiT IAl FyiUTIES 
N««surM«nt of progress tOM«rd 
9Mls in iEP 

0 tiats/y*sr 

1 t{M/r*sr 

2 tiats/yesr 
3' 4 tiaes/ytar 
5 or aore 



t«'ev«(uatton or rtvision of lEP 

0 tiats/)re«r 

1 tiae/y««r 

2 tiats/irear 

3 '4 ti*es/ycar 
5 or aore 

rorMt written reports to parents 

0 tiMs/)rear 

1 tiM/y«ar 

2 tiMS/irear 
3*4 tiaes/ytar 
5 or aore 

N««tinss mith parents 

0 tiacs/year 

1 tiat/year 

2 tiaes/yaar 
3-4 tiaes/yesr 
S or aora 

M«etinQS Mith LEA or other 
e<lucat{on agency 

0 tiaes/year 

1 tiae/year 

2 tiats/year 
3-4 iiaes/year 
5 or aore 



MKd/Noderatt Severe/Profound 
learning Nantat Mental Eaot<onal 

Disability Ratardition Ratardstton Disturbance 



Pritwry Di sability Served by the facUity 



Hearing 
lapatraent 



Visual 
I^pairaent 



Orthopedic 
or Physical 
lapainaent 



Health 
nainaent 



Autisa 



Speech or 
Language 
I^pairaent 



Multiple 
Handicap 



Deaf ' 
llind 



Non 
Catcgoripal 





* 


• 


0.6 


• 




28. S 


16.7 


15.0 


• 




* 


• 


19.0 


• 






2K2 


29.2 


52.5 


• 


43.6 


62.1 


36.2 


• 


• 


• 


• 


2.2 


• 


* 


33.0 


35.7 


23.2 


54.1 




* 


14.8 


30.2 


• 




35.7 


35.1 


27.4 








14.5 


17.0 


• 


• 


• 


• 


6.7 




• 


• 


29.9 


3.9 


• 


• 


• 


10.7 


10.1 




• 


40.4 


42.1 


50.9 




• 


35.7 


17,3 


28.4 


• 


• 


• 


5.2 


1.2 




• 


• 


60.2 


13.7 


• 


• 


• 


16.3 


18.2 


49.6 


• 


67.0 


17.6 


29.7 




• 


• 


0.8 


37.2 


• 






21.4 


11.4 


• 




28.7 


51.8 


34.6 


• 






10.6 


27.4 


• 




44.5 


12.5 


10.0 


• 






3.7 


16.7 


• 



43.0 
50.8 



48.0 
28.0 



31.9 
54.1 

39.e 

U.2 



83.6 



Data for this table were provide by 268 of the 626 residential facilities in the residential facility s«»>lt 
Dashes indicate cells with one or fe««er responding facilities. 



Total 



O.J 
13.6 
13.7 
28.0 
U.4 



2.0 
26.2 
25.5 
30.1 
16.2 



3.3 
12.3 
10.1 
52.1 
22.2 



2.0 
29.1 
21.5 
28.3 
19.1 



13.4 
45.2 
20.6 
11.3 
9.4 



responding facilities. 
SOU«CE: Survey of Separate FKilitics. contJucted in 1988 as pa.; of this study. 
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an estimated 85 percent of day schools). As might be expected by nature of 
the distances often needed to be traveled, formal meetings between school 
staff and parents and guardians regarding student progress were somewhat 
less frequent in residential schools (only once or less often per year in 
31 percent of residential schools, as compared 14 percent day schools). On 
the other hand, about half of both day and residential schools with about half 
of all students were reported to meet 3 or more times per year on the average 
with parents, guardians and surrogate pare^^s (about 47 percent for 
residential schools, 51 percent for day sch. ). Residential schools 
reported somewhat more frequent contacts with locai and other education agency 
representatives than did day schools (with an average of 2 or more meetings 
per year in schools with 41 percent of residential school students, as 
compared with 2 or more meetings in day schools with only 25 percent of day 
school students). Overall, private residential facilities reported more 
frequent meetings with parents than public facilities (57 and 28 percent at 
3 or more times per year, respectively). 

D. SERVICES TO EXITING STUDENTS 
1. Pay Schools 

Table 1 1 1. 15 presents estimates of the proportions of separate day 
schools nationwide that provide certain services to their exiting day school 
students. An estimated 97 percent of all facilities reported that they 
arranged for the transfer of records of their exiting students to the new 
school the students would be attending. The other of the nearly universally 
reported services to exiting students was working with parents, guardians or 
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Provi$ioo of Services by Separate Da/ Schools to Exiting Students, 
by Primary Disability Served at facility 
(Percent of Day Schools) 



Primary Di sability Served bv the racility 



Services to Extttng students 



Mt Id/Noderate Severe/ Profotnd Orthopedic 
Learning Mental Mental Eaotionel Hearing vUuel 

Oia«btlity tetardetion Retardation Diaturb«Ke |apeir««nt lwpM\ 



or Physical 



Health 



Mpairment iMpeiraent iMpeiraent Aut isa 



Speech or 
Language 



Multiple Deaf* 
Handle^ BlirvJ 



Hon 
Cate^rtcal 



Arranging transfer of records to 

new school • 

Visiting new plecceient with an 

exiting student • 

Training m skitts/bcfiavior 

specifically required m new 

placement • 

invotving parents in planning and 
H preparation for transfer to new 
^ placewnt • 

H» 

follow-up to Monitor success of 
Ui new placement • 

Joint ptanning with the l£a for 

transitioo • 

providing back-up or additional 

services after new placciaent • 

Providing guidance and vocational 

counseling to exiting students S3. 9 

Providing job placeeient services 49.9 

Other 51,] 



97.1 



77.0 



78.3 



95.5 



a2.5 

59.0 

72.2 
63.3 
78.7 



98.5 
75.9 

80.4 

92.1 

47.5 

81.0 

39.6 

45.6 
36.7 
52 8 



97.4 
79.0 

70.0 

97.8 

82.6 

81.4 

72.8 

68.9 
3S.8 
66 7 



48.2 



45.1 



34.3 



97.8 



79.1 



89.2 



95.4 



63.7 

48.4 
32.9 
53.9 



Total 



97.7 
74.5 

76.1 

95.2 

66.2 

84.4 

54.7 

54.7 
39.9 
57.8 
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Strvic«s CO Exiting Stulcnct 



NUd/Noderacc $«vtr«/Profouid 
Ltaming Itantat mnut Emotional 

DiftabiMty Mtarctetlon Rctarciation Disturbance 



Pnwary Qis abiUtv STve<j by the fciUtv 



Ncaring 
Impair 



Visual 



Orthopadic 
or phvsicat 
Iqpai -nanc 



Health 



nt Auti* 



Spaach or 

Language Muttiptc Deaf* Non 
t^paioMnc Handicap IMnd Catagoricat fotat 



Arranging transfer of records to 
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SOJRCE: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 1966 as part of this study. 
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others in planning and preparing for the transfer to the new placement (95 
percent of schools). About 84 percent of day schools also reported working 
directly with local education agencies to plan for the appropriate placement 
in and transition to new educational or vocational arrangements. In about 
three-quarters of the schools transition services were reported to sometimes 
include visits to the new placement with students. In about the same 
proportion of schools (77 percent) some teaching/training activities were 
specifically tailored to the requirements of the new placement setting. About 
70 percent of day schools, including half or more of schools serving each 
major disability group, reported follow-up monitoring of the success of 
persons who leave their programs. Most of these schools (57 percent of all 
schools) reported that such services sometimes included backup or supportive 
educational or related services if needed. About half of all schools reported 
p-oviding guidance and vocational counseling to exiting students, with a third 
of all schools reporting actual job placement services. Day schools for 
students with mild or moderate mental retardation and for emotionally 
disturbed students were particularly likely to provide vocational counseling 
and job placement services. Of course, a number of day schools did not offer 
vocational counseling and job placement services because they do not serve 
students in the late adolescent years. There were only minor differences 
between public and private day schools in the provision of services to exiting 
students. 
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2. Residential Schools 

Table III. 16 presents estimates of the proportions of residential schools 
nationwide that provided certain services to their exiting students. In 
general , the proportion of residential schools providing the identified 
services for students was very similar to the proportion of day schools 
providing the same set of services to students leaving the school. However, 
some substantial variations were noted among facilities serving certain groups 
of children and youth. In some instances these differences could be traced 
to the significant differences in role and nature of the day schools and 
residential facilities. For example, considerably higher amounts of follow- 
up monitoring and on-going support were noted for residential school students 
exiting from programs for severe or profound mental retardation than for 
persons in day schools serving this group. It is important to note for these 
students with severe or profound mental retardation that the residential 
schools were for the most part large public institutions and that the exiting 
of students implied far more than changing schools, but was part of the 
broader process of deinstitutionalization. As part of this process follow- 
along services (monitoring, and additional needed services) were more 
routinely provided, with greater levels of allocated resources (often court- 
ordered monitoring) than was usually the case for students who were moving 
between school programs. Indeed, it was only in the area of providing "back- 
up or additional services after new placement" that the responses of 
residential schools and day schools varied significantly with respect to 
services provided to students exiting from their schools (68 percent of 
residential schools providing the services as compared with 57 percent of day 
schools). There were no major differences between public and private 
facilities in services to exiting students. 
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E. PARTICIPATION IN NONINSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 
T. Day School Students 

Table 1 11.17 presents estimates of the proportion of day school students 
participating in various non-instructional activities organized by school 
staff in the previous month. Also provided is the estimated proportion of all 
students participating in these activities with peers who were not handicapped 
themselves. Most students in day schools were involved in non-instructional 
activities in the previous month. Those which were nwst commonly participated 
in a one month period were organized physical exercise and physical, games 

I* 

(71 percent of students participated in the previous month), social activities 

such as birthday and other parties (64 percent participation) and field trips 

(62 percent participation). Activities reported to be engaged in by the 

< 

smallest proportions of students were special interest clubs or activity 
groups (14 percent participation), competitive sports (16 percent 
participation) and off-site events other than field trips (27 percent 
participation). Reported levels of participation were fairly consistent 
across facilities serving different primary handicapping conditions and across 
public and private facilities. 

Most of students participating in these activities in general did not 
engage in activities involving non-handicapped peers. Only about 20 percent 
of students in separate day schools were reported to be involved over the 
previous month in any school sponsored social activities that involved 
interaction with nonhandicapped peers. In addition to sponsored social 
activities, the activities producing the highest levels of interaction were 
field trips and other off-campus events, which generally are often limited in 
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SOU««. Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 1988 a* part oi (his iiudy. 
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the kinds and duration of interpersonal interactions they permit. The amounts 
of monthly^ participation in non-instructional activities in general as well 
as those involving nonhandicapped peers was remarkably similar for students 
with learning disabilities, mental retardation and emotional disturbance, 

2. Residential School Students 

School-sponsored non-instructional activities are probably even more 
important to residential school students than to day students. While day 
students return home at the end of the school day where they may participate 
in many of the social activities of their families and neighborhoods, 
residential school students are much more dependent on activities organi7ed 
and sponsored by the residential facility for social and leisure involvements. 
Table IIL18 presents estimates of the proportion of residential school 
students participating within the previous month in various activities 
organized by "classroom teachers, or residential or recreational staff," 

Somewhat greater levels of participation were noted among the residential 
school students than among day school students, although in most areas the 
differences were not large. About 79 percent of residential school students 
were reported to have participated in organized physical exercise or physical 
games in the past month, and 77 percent to have participated in organized 
social activities such as parties or mixtures. While only slightly more 
residential school students participated in field trips than day students, 
they were twice as likely to be involved in other off-campus events such as 
movies and concerts (55 percent as compared w:th 27 percent of day school 
students). 

While general participation in extra-curricular activities by residential 
school students was generally higher than day students, the opportunities for 
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participation with nonhandicapped peers was essentially the same- Also, while 
students at private facilities had mre opportunities for non-instructional 
activities, the proportion of students at public and private residential 
schools interacting with nonhandicapped peers was very similar. 

As was the case with virtually all residential statistics, the overall 
population estimates were largely affected by the students with emotional 
disturbance, who make up the majority of all students (0 through 21 years) in 
residential schools and whose general levels of participation in integration 
were similar to the estimated levels of all residential school students. 
Residential facilities for students with mild or moderate mental retardation 
showed student participation considerably above the average for all 
residential facilities. Residential schools primarily serving students with 
mild and moderate mental retardation also reported consistently higher levels 
of integration of their students with nonhandicapped peers; however, even 
these facilities reported just over half their residential students having 
opportunities to engage in integrated social recreational and leisure 
activities within the previous month. 
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IV. ENTERING AND EXITING STUDENTS 



This chapter describes the characteristics and previous and subsequent 
placements of students entering and exiting from separate school programs. 
Tables through the chapter present national estimates of the characteristics 
of students entering and exiting separate day and residential settings that 
primarily or exclusively serve children and youth with handicapping 
conditions. Also included in these tables are estimates of the proportions 
of these children and youth coming from and going to other types of 
educational and residential placements. Separate breakdowns are provided by 
the primary handicapping condition served by the sampled schools. 

A. SUMMARY OF STUDENT MOVEMENT 

Tables IV. 1 and IV. 2 present a summary overview of estimated student 
movement into ari out of day schools for children and youth with handicaps 
during 1987. Estimated movement is presented within the categories of first 
admissions (students never before in the school), readmissions (former 
students who returned to the school after enrollment elsewhere) and discharges 
(students terminating enrollment). Net movement is the difference between 
total admissions and total discharges. Movement statistics are expressed as 
a percentage of total student enrollment and are summarized according to the 
primary disability group served by the schools. 

L Dav Schools 

As shown in Table IV. 1 day schools reported an average of 23 new 
admissions in 1987 per 100 total students. They reported readmission on an 
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average of about 2 students per 100 enrol lees. In other words, on average the 
student bodies of separate day schools were made up of about one quarter 
students who did not. attend the school during the previous school year. 
Admission rates were highest among day schools primarily serving students with 
learning disabilities (35 percent) and emotional disturbance (36 percent). 

Discharge rates in Table IV, 1 are somewhat underestimated for comparison 
with admissions because discharges are only reported for persons up to their 
22nd birthday. The average discharge rate for birth to 21 year olds was equal 
to 21 per 100 students, with the rates for the different types of schools 
being generally parallel to admission rates. Discharge rates were highest 
among schools primarily serving students with learning disabilities (29 
percent) and emotional disturbance (32 percent). 

Again because discharges are somewhat underreported, the "net change" 
data suggest more growth in the day school populations than would likely be 
reported otherwise. The "net change" statistic also tended to overestimate 
net population increase because deaths were excluded, although the death rate 
would undoubtedly be small. Overall, separate day schools indicated an 
average increase of about 4 students per 100 students in the 1987-88 school 
year, with considerable movement of students both Into and out of the facility 
during that period. 

Table IV, 1 shows the average length of enrollment of day student 
discharged over the past 3 years. Nationwide, discharged students averaged 
about 6 years in separate day schools. This statistic was, of course, 
inversely related to the discharge rate shown. The highest average length of 
enrollment of discharges was reported by day schools for students with mental 
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retardation- (9 years); the lowest for schools for students with emotional 
disturbance (3 years). 

2. Residential ^ c.hnnU 

Table IV.2 presents a summary overview of estimated student movement into 
and out of residential schools for children and youth with handicaps during 
1987. Movement statistics are again presented as a proportion of total 
enrollees and according to the primary disability group served by the 
residential facility. Separate statistics are presented for residential 
students, day students in the residential facilities, and total students with 
the denominator for all rates being total residential and day students. 

Generally student movement into and out of residential facilities for 
students with handicaps occurred at higher rates than were noted among day 
schools. Overall admissions to residential schools averaged 31 new admissions 
and 2 readmissions per 100 total enrolled students, or a total rate of 33.4, 
which compared with 24.9 for day schools. Schools for students with emotional 
disturbance had particularly high rates of admissions (59 per 100 students). 
About 22 percent of new admissions and 17 percent of readmissions to 
residential schools were day students. Discharge rates again paralleled 
admission rates, that is, they tended to be higher where admissions were 
higher. 

The net change statistic does not precisely reflect the actual change in 
school populations in that it excludes students who continued in programs past 
their 22nd birthday or who died. Perhaps even more importantly it excludes 
discharges because of facility closure since closed facilities were not 
included in the survey, m general, based on the net change statistics 
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reported irr Table IV. 2, it can be said that the residential facilities open 
at the time of the survey remained fairly stable in their total populations 
in 1987, but did so through considerable in and out move^ient of nearly one 
third of their students. 

Average length of stay in residential facilities was essentially the same 
for both the residential and day students in the residential schools (4.1 and 
4.2 years, respectively). In general, average length of stay in residential 
schools was less than in the day schools (an average of 4.1 years as compared 
with 6.4 years). 

B. ENTERING STUDENTS 
1. Ages of Students 
a. Dav Schools 

Table IV. 3 presents the estimated age distributions of students newly 
entering separate day school settings primarily serving children and youth (0 
through 21 years) with handicaps. Estimates are presented by the predominant 
handicapping conditions served by the day schools. In general, about 35 
percent of students entering day school for children and youth with handicaps 
did so at age 5 years or younger. About 13 percent of these new students were 
2 years or younger. About 55 percent of students entering day schools did so 
between ages of 6 and 17, with 30 percent being between 12 and 17 years. Only 
about 9 percent of day school students entering the individual day achools for 
the first time did so in the 18 through 21 years age range. 

Students entering separate day programs for emotionally disturbed 
students were particularly likely to do so between ages 12 and 17. New 
students were particularly likely to be of pre-school age (birth through 5) 
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in facilities for students with multiple handicaps or in non-categorical 
programs. It is assumed that the very young age of new admissions to these 
programs primarily reflects a response to avoid classification of young 
children with somewhat more stigmatizing and often unreliable categorical 
diagnoses. 

b. Residential Schools 

Table IV. 4 presents the estimated age distribution of children and youth 
(0 through 21 years) newly entering separate residential schools as 
residential students and as day only students. In general, children and youth 
newly entering residential facilities as residential students were 
considerably older than the students entering day schools. Whereas only 39 
percent of the students entering day schools were 12 years or older, an 
estimated 68 percent of residential students newly entering residential 
schools were 12 years and older. Conversely, while about 35 percent of day 
school new admissions were 5 years and younger, only 10 percent of residential 
school new admissions were 'jnder 6 years. Students were particularly likely 
to enter residential schools serving students with mental retardation at an 
older age, with 59 percent of the entering students into facilities for 
students with mild or moderate mental retardation and 39 percent of the 
entering students into facilities for severe or profound mental retardation 
reported to be in the 18 through 21 years age range. In all categories of 
residential schools, the majority of entering students were 12 years and 
older. Among the day schools this was only the case for schools for students 
with emotional disturbance. 
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In geoeral, the age distribution of newly admitted day students in 
residential schools was considerably more similar to the age distribution of 
the residential students than it was to the age distribution of new admissions 
to day schools. Presumably this reflects residential schools developing 
programs for their residential populations and then accepting day students who 
may be appropriately served in those programs. 

2. Previous Educational Placements 
a. Day School Students 

Table IV. 5 presents the estimattd proportions of newly admitted day 
school students according to their previous educational placement. About one 
quarter of students were entering either preschool or primary schools for the 
first time. About 37 percent of the students who had previously been in 
school and whose previous placements were known were reported to have been 
enrolled in special education classes within regular school buildings (27 
percent of all students). About 22 percent of students whose previous school 
placement was known by their new school had previously been in other separate 
day schools. Only 16 percent of students were reported to have been in 
regular school programs with or without resource room assistance. An 
estimated 5 percent of new day school students who had previously been in 
school programs had been in residential schools, and another estimated 5 
percent had been receiving homebound instruction. About 14 percent of 
students with prior educational experiences were reported to have been in 
settings other than those listed in Table IV. 5. 

A great deal of variability in previous educational placements of new 
students was noted among schools primarily serving different categories of 
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disability.- For example, day schools for students with learning disabilities 
and health impairinents had over half their new students coming from regular 
classroom settings. An estimated 23 percent of students in schools primarily 
for students with emotional disturbance had previously been in regular 
classrooms. 

b. Residential Facilitv Students 

Table IV. 6 presents the estimated proportions of newly admitted 
residential ' ool students according to their previous educational placesnent. 
Estimates ai Tovided for both residential and day students in residential 
facilities. general, patterns of previous placement for residential and 
day students in residential facilities were quite similar. The highest 
proportions of those students had previously been in special classes in 
regular schools (32 percent and 38 percent, respectively), and in regular 
classes (20 percent and 22 percent, respectively). 

Residential school students (both residential and day students) were less 
likely than separate day school students to be entering the school as their 
first educational experience (10 percent as compared with 25 percent in day 
schools). The highest proportion of new residential school students receiving 
their first educational experience in the residential schools were those 
entering programs for students with multiple handicaps and severe or profound 
mental retardation (20 percent and 16 percent, respectively). Residential 
school students who had previously been in educatior? programs that were known 
to their new facilities were reported to be mor« likely than day school 
students to have been in regular day schools (20 percent versus 12 percent) 
and in other residential schools (14 percent versus 4 percent). 
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3. Previous Residential Placements - Residential Students 

Table IV. 7 presents estlnates of the previous place of residence of new 
admissions to residential schools for students with handicapping conditions. 
Over two-thirds of students admitted to residential schools In 1987 were 
reported to come from natural, adoptive or foster homes (69 percent) rather 
than from group residences. 

About a quarter of students entering residential facilities had 
previously been in another congregate living situation. This included 2 
percent each in group homes of 6 or fewer residents and of 7 to 15 residents. 
About 8 percent came from other private residential facilities of 16 or more 
residents and about 14 percent from other public residential facilities of 16 
or more residents. Based on statistics on previous educational and previous 
residential placements, about 65 percent of the students previously living in 
residential settings of 16 or more persons had also received their education 
in those settings (i.e., were in places meeting this study's definition of 
"residential schools"). The students most likely to be moving from one 
residential facility to another were students with severe or profound mental 
retardation (33 percent of new admissions) and students with emotional 
disturbance (29 percent). Only about one-half (51 percent) of students 
entering residential schools for students with emotional disturbance came from 
their natural or adoptive homes. This represents instability in the lives of 
these children and youth, even among children in residential settings, and 
probably reflects considerable movement from one residential situation to 
another. 
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C. EXITING STUDENTS 

1. Aoes of Students in Residential Schools 

Table VI. 8 presents estimatas of the age distribution of students exiting 
from residential schools in 1987. It indicates that the majority (58 percent) 
of students leaving residential schools did so prior to their eighteenth 
birthday. Only about one-fifth (20 percent) of residential school exiting 
prior to their 22nd birthday did so after they reach 18 years; another one- 
fifth (21 percent) of exiting residential school students left before their 
twelfth birthday. 

Schools for students with emotional, disturbance showed relatively high 
proportions of students leaving between 12 through 17 years. This was quite 
likely affected by the relatively short-term "treatmenf' orientation of most 
of these schools, rather than to links between an education curriculum in 
these facilities and traditional school curriculum and/or grade sequences. 
Residential schools for students with mild or moderate mental retardation, 
hearing impairments, or orthopedic and physical impairments were much more 
likely to have students exit in the age range of 18 through 21 years. This 
presumably reflects the offering of transitional programs among these schools 
for students past the twelfth grade or its equivalent. While the age 
distribution of students in residential schools primarily serving children and 
youth with severe or profound mental retardation is similar to the national 
average, it is important to note that most of these residential schools are 
school educational programs in large residential institutions and most 
students in these settings would have the timing of their exit based more on 
residential placement decisions than on educational considerations. 
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2. New Educational Placements - Preschool and School Aoe Students 
a. Day School Student s 

Table IV. 9 preservts estimates of the proportion of students less than 18 
years old exiting from day schools according the primary disability group 
served at the originating school and the new type of program they entered. 
Most of the children and youth leaving separate day schools returned to 
regular schools (65 percent of the students whose new program was known). 
This included 45 percent who went to separate classes in regular schools and 
20 percent who went to regular classes with or without resource room supports. 
Students in separate day schools for children and youth with learning 
disabilities were most likely to move to regular classes (59 percent where 
subsequent placement was known). Types of schools in which three-quarters or 
more of exiting students age 17 or younger returned to regular schools, either 
regular classes or special classes in regular schools, included those for 
students with learning disabilities (80 percent where subsequent placement was 
known), orthopedic or physical impairments (79 percent), or speech or language 
impairments (84 percent). 

An estimated 17 percent of students exiting separate day schools were 
admitted to other separate day schools, while about 5 percent entered 
residential schools. Students in schools primarily serving students with 
mental retardation, ^,ere most likely to go to other separate day schools. 
Only about 2 percent of students leaving day schools were reported to enter 
post-secondary academic or vocational institutions. About 4 percent were 
reported to enter either competitive, supported, subsidized or sheltered work 
settings. Another 4 percent were reported to leave separate day schools with 
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no subsequent educational ^ vocational or developmental activities. Those 
leaving day schools primarily serving students with emotional disturbance or 
mildly or moderately retarded students were the most likely to have no known 
subsequent educational or vocational placement (8 and 9 percent , respec*- 
tlvely). 

b. Residential Schools 

Table IV. 10 presents estimates of the oportlons of students less than 
18 years old exiting from residential schoo according to the type of school 
they left and the new program they entered. Like students of the same age 
group leaving separate day schools, an estimated 65 percent of the students 
whose subsequent placement was known returned to regular schools. This 
Included 40 percent entering separate classes In regular school buildings and 
25 percent entering regular classes with or without resource room supports. 
The proportions of students leaving residential schools to attend other 
separate day or residential schools was also similar to the proportions 
leaving separate day schools for other separate day or residential schools (25 
percent and 23 percent, respectively). Movement Into one of the two types of 
separate facilities was associated with the type of school the Individual was 
leaving. About 67 percent of students leaving separate residential schools 
for other separate schools went to residential schools while about 75 percent 
of students leaving separate day schools for other separate schools went to 
other separate day schools. 

In all, about 3.5 percent of students age 17 or younger leaving separate 
residential schools entered post-secondary educational or vocational programs. 
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Relatively "smaU proportions of students leaving residential schools were 
reported to enter competitive, supported or sheltered work settings (2 
percent), and relatively few were reported to have no known subsequent 
educational, vocational, or developmental program in which they participated. 

3. New Educational Placements - Youno Adult Students 
a. Day School Students 

Table IV. 11 presents estimates of the proportion of young adults (18 
through 21 years old) exiting from separate day schools according to the type 
of day school they left and the new type of program they entered. The 
placement patterns of this older group of exiting students was distinctively 
different and much more vocationally oriented than noted among the younger 
students. Over half these students entered employment or vocational training 
programs (52 percent of those whose subsequent activities were known). An 
additional 3 percent entered post secondary academic programs. 

In all, 18 percent of exiting 18 through 21 year olds entered other 
school programs, about half entering special classes in regular schools. In 
addition to the 4 percent of students leaving separate day schools for other 
separate day schools, another 14 percent were placed in day activity centers, 
which are often similar to separate dey schools except that they serve adults. 
About 12 percent of students exiting day schools at the ages 18 through 21 
years had no subsequent vocational, educational or developmental activities 
into which they entered. 

The young adults leaving schools primarily serving students with 
eiDotional disturbance were most likely to enter competitive or supported 
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employment situations (39 percent of those whose subsequent placement was 
known). Young adults leaving day schools primarily serving students with 
learning disabilities, were most likely to go on to degree granting post- 
secondary institutions (28 percent). In contrast to these post-secondary 
experiences, half or more of all young adults leaving day schools primarily 
serving students with severe or profound mental retardation or multiple 
handicaps entered day activity centers or sheltered workshops (57 percent and 
53 percent, respectively). Young adults leaving schools for students with 
severe or profound mental retardation (12.5 percent), emotional disturbance 
(16 percent), and multiple handicaps (13 percent) were particularly likely to 
have no known vocational, educational or developmental activities following 
exit from separate day schools. 

b. Residential Facility Students 

Table IV. 12 presents estimates of the proportion of young adults (18 
through 21 years old) exiting from separate residential schools according to 
the type of residential school they left and type of new program they entered. 
As expected, placement patterns for young adults leaving residential schools 
were very different than for children and youth below the age of 18 years. 
Whereas 65 percent of those below the age of 18 for whom the next placement 
was known returned to regular schools, only 10 percent of those above the age 
of 17 did. In contrast, the most common subsequent type of placement for 
young adults leaving residential schools was post-secondary academic or 
vocational settings (about 30 percent of young adults whose subsequent 
placements were known went on to additional education). Young adults leaving 
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res i dent iaf schools were considerably more likely to go on to post-secondary 
education or training than those leaving separate day schools. Students from 
residential schools for students with emotional disturbance were considerably 
more likely to go on to post-secondary programs than their day school 
counterparts (37 percent and 16 percent, respectively). Given the fact that 
the majority of young adult students are in residential schools primarily 
serving pupils with emotional disturbance, the post-secondary placement 
patterns at residential schools for students with emotional disturbance was 
a primary contributing factor to the difference between overall residential 
and day school post-secondary placement rates. The difference in the 
placement rates between residential and day schools for students with 
emotional disturbance quite likely represents systematic social and economic 
differences among the students who are ultimately placed in these settings. 
As noted earlier, most residential schools for students with emotional 
disturbance are private to which young people are generally admitted primarily 
for psychiatric/psychological treatment, frequently based on the family's 
ability to pay through private funds or insurance. Only 2 percent of young 
adults exiting from residential programs for youngsters with emotional 
disturbance whose subsequent activities were known were reported to have no 
vocational or educational program; this compares with 16 percent of the young 
adults with emotional disturbance leaving separate day programs. In all, 
about 4 percent of the young adults exiting from residential schools whose 
subsequent activities were known were reported to have no vocational 
educational or developmental program. This compared with 11.5 percent of the 
young adults leaving separate day school programs. 
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New Residential Placements - Students Exiting Residential Schools 
Table IV. 13 presents estimates of the new place of residence of students 
exiting from residential schools in 1987. An estimated one-half (51 percent) 
of all students who Veft went to their own home (i.e., a natural, adoptive or 
independent home). Students least likely to return to or establish a home 
were from schools primarily focused on severe and profound mental retardation 
(23 percent). Students not returning home were somewhat more likely to be 
placed in relatively small rather than larger settings. An estimated 16 
percent moved to foster family or family scale group settings (6 or fewer 
residents). Another 16 percent moved to group homes of 7 to 15 residents. 
An* estimated 13 percent of students leaving residential schools went to live 
in public or private institutional settings of 16 or more residents. Other 
living arrangements were reported for 5 percent of exiting students, with 
subsequent living situations unknown for only 3 percent of students leaving 
residential schools. 

The majority of students exiting from residential schools primarily 
serving students with severe or profound mental retardation went to community- 
based residential settings (64 percent to foster care or group care settings 
of 15 or fewer residents). This movement for the most part reflected 
continued depopulation of large public and private institutions with 
placements in community settings and use of community resources for 
educational, vocational and developmental services and supports. There was 
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also consHierable cownunity placement of young people leaving residential 
schools primarily for students with emotional disturbance. About 12 percent 
of exiting students .went to foster care settings and 13 percent went to 
relatively small, community settings of 15 or fewer residents. 
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v.. ADMINISTRATIVE AND STAFF CHARACTERISTICS OF FACILITIES 



This chapter presents national estimates of the administrative 
characteristics of separate schools primarily or exclusively se'-ving children 
and youth (0 through 21 years) ^r.th handicapping conditions. Separate 
breakdowns are provided for day schools and residential schools. 

A. LICENSURE AND CERTIFICATION 
1. Day Schools 

Table V.l presents statistics on the current (as of 1988) licensure and 
certification of separate day schools according to the primarily disability 
group they serve. These statistics show the estimated percentages of students 
in day schools with the types of licensure and certification shown. An 
estimated 97 percent of all day schools reported some form of current 
licensure and these schools served an estimated 98 percent of day school 
students (see Table V.l). An estimated half the schools (53 percent) with 
half of all students (49 percent) reported licensure or certification from 
more than one government agency. 

An estimated 90 percent of all day school students were in schools that 
reported licensure by the State Department of Education. About 29 percent of 
day students were in the one-third of all day schools that reported licensure 
by the State agency (such as the Department of Mental Retardation) responsible 
for providing services to persons with the disabilities served by the schools. 
Licensure by State education agencies was reported to be lowest for schools 
serving students with multiple handicaps (69 percent) and learning 
disabilities (84 percent). However, the schools serving students with 
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multiple handicaps reported universal licensure by at least one State agency, 
while 11 percent of all students with learning disabilities were in day 
schools that reported wo current licensure. Other groups of students in 
schools that reported having no current government licenses were 1 percent of 
students in schools for pupils with [Rental retardation, and 2,5 percent of 
students in schools for pupils with emotional disturbance. The absence of a 
current licensure could have indicated that a facility had never been 
licensed, or that it had previously been licensed but that the license was no 
longer in effect because of expiration or revocation. 

2, Residential Facilities 

Table V.2 presents statistics on the current licensure and certification 
of separate residential schools according to the primary disability group they 
served. These statistics are reported as the estimated percentages of all 
students in residential schools with licensure or certification by various 
government agencies. An estimated 99 percent of all separate residential 
schools, with 99.5 percent of all residential school students, were licensed 
or certified by government agencies to provide certain services, although not 
necessarily educational services. In each of the three categories of facility 
reporting less than universal licensure, a single facility accounts for the 
non-licensed estimate. An estimated 87 percent of residential school students 
were in facilities that reported more than one license or certification for 
their schools. 

Students in residential schools were less likely than day school students 
to be in schools licensed by State education agencies (85 percent and 
90 percent, respectively). On the other hand, they were much more likely to 
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be in schools licensed by State public welfare (e.g., "Social Services," 
"Child Welfare," or "Human Services") agencies and/or State program agencies 
(e • g, , "Mental Health , " "Mental Retardation/Developmental Disabi 1 i t ies , " 
"Services for the Blind") than were day school students- An estimated 61 
percent of students in residential facilities were in settings licensed by 
public welfare agencies, and 52 percent were in settings licensed by program 
agencies; comparable figures for the day schools were 13 percent and 29 
percent, respectively. High levels of Medicaid long-term care certification 
(ICF, ICF-MR, and SNF) were noted in facilities primarily serving two types 
of students; those with severe/profound mental retardation (72 percent of 
facilities, 71 percent or btud'^nts), and those with multiple handicaps (71 
percent of facilities, 52 percent of students). These types of facilities 
were most commonly ICF-MR certified residential institutions. 

B. TYPES AND INTENSITIES OF STAFFING 
1. Day Schools 

Table V.3 presents estimates of the hours per week per student for 
different types of staff employed in the education programs of day schools- 
Full-time employees were assumed to work 40 hours in these educational 
programs even though students may have been on site for direct interaction for 
only about 6 hours per day- Expressed in another way, the average reported 
2-2 administrative hours per week per student means that for each 40 students 
in a school, there was an average of 2-2 full-time equivalent administrative 
positions- 
It was estimated that there were 2-2 administrative staff hours per 
student per week in separate day facilities- Administrative staff hours were 
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defined to include hours of personnel including principals, directors, 
assistants, administration department or unit heads, accountants, admission 
personnel, secretaries, and so forth. 

Total instructional staff of day schools averaged 9.6 hours per week per 
student, or about 1 full-time equivalent teacher for each 4 students.^ Day 
schools that reported instructional staffing above the estimated national 
average were those for students with severe or profound mental retardation 
(11.8 hours per student per week), or with hearing impairments (10,7), while 
schools for students with learning disabilities were below the national 
average (7.6). 

The most generally utilized instructional staff were certified special 
education teachers (3.9 nours per week per student) and paraprofessionals 
(4.5 hours per week per student). A substantial majority of classroom 
teachers (83 percent) in separate day schools were special education 
certified. Schools reporting the lowest proportion of special education 
certified classroom teachers were schools for students with learning 
disabilities (72 percent). 

Total support staff averaged an estimated 3.7 hours per week per student. 
Rates were relatively high among day schools primarily serving students with 
mild or moderate mental retardation (4.9 hours), while rates were relatively 
low for schools for students with learning disabilities (1.9 hours). 
Counselors and social workers were the most commonly used support related 



As noted in Chapter III of this section, most students at separate 
facilities receive instruction primarily in group settings of 6 or more 
students. Therefore, this statistic (average staff hours per week per 
student) does not directly translate into average instructional time per 
student. 
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service personnel with an average of .8 hours per student per week. Speech 
and language therapists averaged .6 hours per student per week. Psychologists 
and behavior analysts were employed with an average of .4 hours per student 
per week. 

Operations personnel ("custodial, maintenance, food service, 
transportation, etc.") averaged 2.3 hours per student per week. Rates were 
generally similar among day schools. Day schools averaged about .4 hours of 
volunteer services per student per week. 

2. Residential Schools 

Table V.4 presents estimates of the average hours per week per student 
of personnel in residential schools for students with different types of 
handicapping conditions. As in Table V.3 full-time employees were assumed to 
devote 40 hours to the educational program even though typically students 
would be in school fewer than 40 hours. As would be expected when compared 
with day schools, residential schools have much higher administrative rates 
than do day schools (8.3 hours per student versus 2.2 in day schools). 
Support and operations personnel rates were also much higher in the 
residential schools than in the day schools (9.8 and 4.9 hours per student 
respectively, as compared with 3.7 and 2.3 hours per student). Presumably 
these higher rates are largely a result of the considerably higher 
administrative, support service and operations burdens of providing 
residential and leisure, as well as educational programs. In contrast, the 
instructional staffing of the residential programs was generally comparable 
to the day programs. There was a somewhat higher rate of certified classroom 
special education teacher hours per student per week in residential schools 
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than in day-schoqls (4.7 and 3.9 hours, respectively). There were also higher 
average number of hours per student of classroom teachers without special 
education certification (1.7 and .9 hours, respectively). Instructional aides 
were used somewhat less frequently in residential schools than in day schools 
(3.5 hours versus 4.5 hours per student per week). Overall, professional and 
paraprofessional instructional personnel in residential schools averaged 11.0 
hours per student per week as compared with 9.6 hours in the day schools. 

Among support personnel, medical/hedlth care personnel (physicians, 
dentists, nurses, medical technicians) averaged 2.4 hours per student per 
week. There were particularly high rates among residential facilities 
primarily serving students with severe or profound mental retardation, which 
for the majori-ty of students were State institutions. Counselors and social 
workers were available on average 2.5 hours per student per week. Physical 
education and recreation teachers averaged .9 hours per student per week. 

Residential direct care staff hours per student per week were also 
reported by residential facilities. Direct care staff were defined as those 
personnel within the residential facility who provided care and supervision 
to students outside school hours. There were an average of 20 direct care 
staff hours per week per student in the residential schools. 

C. STAFF TURNOVER 

Table V.5 reports estimates of the rate of staff turnover in day and 
residential schools according to public/private operation and primary 
disability of the students served. 
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'Indicates estiMtes for litich saaple size is ;ud9«d insufficient to per«i< reliable statistical inference, in addition, where the percentages reported arc lero or 100, it is not possible to calculate saoolino 
variances. 

SOUACE: Survey of Separate Facilities, corvXKted in 1988 as p«rt of this study. 
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1. Day Schools 

In general, staff turnover in public facilities was lower than in private 
facilities by about half. Anwng private facilities serving students with 
varying handicapping conditions, instructional staff turnover was about 22 
percent. At public day schools, instructional staff turnover averaged about 
10 percent and varied more depending upon the disability group served, with 
facilities serving severely and profoundly mentally retarded students with 
particularly low instructional staff turnover and facilities for emotionally 
disturbed students with particularly high turnover, compared to the average 
for day facilities. 

2. Residential Schools 

Instructional staff turnover in public residential facilities was 
somewhat higher on average than in public day schools (16 and 10 percent, 
respectively). On the other hand, at private schools the turnover was 
virtually identical between day and residential facilities (22 and 19 percent, 
respectively). There was less difference in turnover rates between public and 
private residential facilities than among day schools. 

Residential staff turnover was substantially higher than instructional 
staff turnover. Public facilities experienced less residential staff turnover 
than did private residential facilities (24 and 35 percent, respectively). 

D. AVERAGE HOURS OF INSERVICE TRAINING 

Table V.6 presents estimates of the average annual hours of inservice 
training for each full-time equivalent instructional, support and direct care 
staff member in day and residential facilities. Averages are presented for 
both public and private facilities. 
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r«bte V.6 



Iitservice Training for Staff of Separate Day and Residential Schools 
trf Primary Disability served at facility and Public versus Private Operating Agency 
(Average noora Per Full-TiM EqMivalent staff Miter in 1987) 



Type of Staff Pcsitions 



Hi ld/Modere*e Stvere/Profoind 
Learning Mental Mental 

Disability Retardation Ratardttion 



Priwarv Disability served bv the facility 
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Mon All 
Categorical facilities 
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Staff 
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RfSIPgMTlAl fACIl!TI€S 

Public facilities 
birect Care Residential 
Staff 

Instructional k ClassrooM 
Staff 

Support ft Related services 
Staff 

Private facilities 
Direct Care Residential 
Staff 

Instructional ft Classroom 
Staff 

Support ft Related Services 
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2C.2 
17.8 



25.2 
21.6 



27.3 
19.3 



32.4 
26.6 



19.7 
35.0 
12.7 

39.2 
35.7 
27.a 



24.3 
21.9 



Motes . 

Data for this table were reported by i50 of l,3l5 facilities in the day school sample tnS 231 of 626 facilities in the residential facility saaple. 
Dashes indicate cells Mith one or fever responding facilities. 

•Indicate* estimates for Uiich taaple s.ze is judged insufficient to pemit reliable statistical inference. In addition, ^crt the percentages reported «fe zero or 100. it is not possible to 
var (prices, 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, corvxxteo m T9fi8 as part of th»s stu<*y 
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!• Day Schools 

The amount of inservice training provided to instructional staff at day 
schools was equivalent to about three to f days per year, with little 
variation across facilities based on disability group served. Support and 
related services staff received somewhat fewer hours (4 to 6 hours less) of 
inservice training than did instructional staff at day facilities. In 
general, private day schools offered more hours of inservice per staff member, 
whether instructional or support staff, than public day schools, averaging 
about one-half day more per year, 

2, Residential Schools 

Public and private residential facilities offer about the same number of 
hours of inservice training per staff member per year (32 hours). This is 
several hours more than the average for day facilities (8 hours more than 
public day schools although only 2 hours more than private day schools) and 
may reflect longer school years and summer sessions during which instructional 
staff are provided opportunities for professional development. Support and 
related services staff at residential schools are provided between 20 and 
24 hours of training per year (public and private facilities, respectively), 
virtually identical with the averages for the same type of staff at day 
schools. Direct care residential staff were also reported to receive 
substantial amounts of inservice training, averaging 29,5 and 36 hours per 
year for public and private facilities respectively. 

It is noteworthy that separate facilities primarily serving students with 
emotional disturbance, public or private and day or residential, provide more 
inservice training to all types of staff than the average. Anecdotal evidence 
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suggests that the types and severity of behavior problems and the need to 
provide staff with appropriate and safe behavior management techniques may be 
associated with the provision of additional hours of staff training and 
development, 

E. PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 

Tables V,7 and V.8 present the percentages of school administrators 
surveyed indicating very serious problems in five important areas related to 
the personnel providing instructional or related services to students in 
separate facilities. Separate estimates are provided from the reports for day 
schools (Table V.7) and residential schools (Table V.8). 

!• Day School-s 

Among public day schools, about one-third of administrators agreed that 
obtaining the services of qualified, experienced staff was a very serious 
problem. This was true for both instructional and related services staff. 
However, very few day school administrators reported that staff turnover was 
creating difficulties for the facility. There were some patterns in response 
across public facilities serving various disability groups reflecting their 
different staff requirements. For example, public day programs primarily 
serving students with emotional disturbance reported less problems recruiting 
related service staff than the average, while programs primarily serving 
students with severe and profound mental retardation not only had more 
problems with obtaining the services of related services personnel (perhaps 
associated with the need to share such staff on a rotating basis with other 
programs and facilities in the local district), but also in competing with 
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Tabtt V.7 



^fctption of Nrtoml Pro6(«« at D«y Schools 
by Prymry Oi«»bUUy $*rvtd at f^cUity and PObWe V«fiui PrUtit Optrtttng hftney 
(Ptrc«nt of Schools kiport<nf Prmm m V«ry S«f <out) 
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Catetoricet Total 



3t.2 

38.9 
8.5 

30.3 

32.2 

43.6 

44.6 
15.6 

61.9 



Motet . 

Oete for this table were reported by 1^302 of 1,315 facilities in the day school sa«ple. 
Dashes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

'Indicates estiaates for ttfiich sa^le size is judgad insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reporttd *re zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate SMpling 
variances. 

SOUtCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1968 as part of this stucty. 
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Parctption of Ptrsonn«l ProblOM at Kttictential Schools 
by Prl«try Disability s.rvcd at Facility and Public Vartut PrWata Optrating Ajeocy 
(Parctr.t of Schools Reporting Problaa m Vary Striout) 
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ttcrui ting professional staff 
Mith th« necessary certifica* 
tion in special education 

or related services . • 36.6 55.8 • 

tccruiting professional staff 
Mith the necessary expertise 

for your particular prograa • 46.2 41.2 • • • . • . . . 

Turnover of residential 

care staff, if any • 52.8 32.5 • 

Turnovar of instructional 

and classroaa staff • 8,8 • • • « . • , « 

Competing Mith tha pay 
scales and fringe benefits 

of alternative c«ptoyers • 55.O 42.4 • 

Obtaining/coordinaiing ser- 
vices of qualified related 

services providers • ^8.5 • • • • . • . • . 

<>tfVATE 

Recruiting professional staff 
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related services • • 36.2 26.2 • • • • • . . . 
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for your particular program • • 55. 0 52.2 • 

Turnover of residential 

care staff. If any • • 56.6 5«.5 • 
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18.3 11.2 
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services of qualified 
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Hoiei. 

Data for this table were reported by 621 of 626 facilities m the residential school sanple. 
Dashes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

• "< — .h. p.rc«,..,.. „port«. .r. „.o or ,00. «, po„„.. ,o ecu.... .«p..n, 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted m 1983 as part of this study. 
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34.0 

19.7 

29.7 

55.2 
41.2 
12.5 

51.2 

14.7 



other employers (such as State-operated residential programs) for staff with 
the appropriate expertise. 

In all areas except the recruitment of related services staff, more 
private than public day facilities were reported by their administrators to 
be facing serious staffing problems* Private school administrators of day 
programs were particularly likely (over 60 percent) to mention competition in 
pay rates and fringe benefits with other employers as a factor in their 
staffing problems. 

2* Residential Schools 

Overall, public residential facilities reported serious staffing problems 
more frequently than public day programs, while private residential schools 
reported fewer such problems than their day school counterparts. One-third 
or more of public residential facility administrators reporting problems 
recruiting staff with credentials and expertise and in competing with 
alternative employers for these staff. However, problems obtaining related 
services personnel were only serious for about one-fifth of public residential 
facilities, more than 12 percentage points fewer than for public day programs. 

Private residential facility administrators were more varied in their 
reports of serious staffing problems. About 30 percent reported very serious 
problems recruiting special education or otherwise certified staff and staff 
with the necessary expertise, while just over half reported problems competing 
with other employers' pay and benefits in recruiting and retaining staff. 
Like their day school counterparts, private residential facility 
administrators did not frequently report problems recruiting related services 
personnel . 
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Serious problems with instructional staff turnover among both day and 
residential facilities was infrequently reported (by between 8 and 10 percent 
of public facilities and 12 and 16 percent of private facilities). Presumably 
the more frequent perception of instructional staff turnover as an important 
administrative problem is related to the higher actual rates of staff turnover 
reported by private day and residential schools. The ability of private 
school administrations to respond to that problem is undoubtedly complicated 
by reports by mora than half of these schools that competing with the pay and 
benefits of alternative employers was a very serious problem. In addition, 
relatively large proportions of both public and private residential facilities 
(29 and 41 percent, respectively) reported serious problems with turnover of 
residential care staff. 

F. STAFF AND PROGRAM REVIEWS 

Table V.9 presents summaries of the frequencies with which various types 
of staff and program reviews were conducted by and of separate schools. 
Annual average frequencies are presented for day and residential schools by 
the primary disabling conditions reported for the students attending them. 
In general, most types of staff and program reviews were reported to have 
similar frequencies in day and residential schools. Day schools reported 
somewhat higher frequency of formal staff performance reviews (an average of 
2.4 per year) than did residential schools (1.6), but there was considerably 
more variability within day schools serving different types of handicapping 
conditions than between day schools and residential schools in general. 

Both day and residential schools reported a similar average number of 
reviews of facility goals and objectives each year (2.3). These general 
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Ttble V.9 



frc<Mncy of Staff and ProgrM Reviews ec Separate Day and fietidential Schools 
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notes . 

Data for this table vere reported by 574 of 1.315 facilities (unweighted) in the day school swple and 270 of 626 facilities (inweighted) in the residential school sam e 
N > Mean, SO » standard deviation. ^ 
Oashes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

•Indicates estinates for liiich sample site is judged insufficient to pertoit reliable statistical inference. In addition, u^ere the percentages reported are zero or lOO, it is not nossibte 
variances. 

SOU«C£. Survey o* Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this stud/. 
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facility reviews were conducted at about the same frequency and presumably in 
many instances in the same process as evaluations of the degree of which the 
schools' programs are in line with individuals' programs and educational 
objectives (an average of 2.1 in day schools and 2.6 in residential schools). 
Both day schools and residential schools reported similar average numbers of 
visits per year by representatives of outside monitoring or certifying 
agencies (2.0 and 2.4, respectively). The somewhat higher, average number of 
visits among the residential schools may reflect additional monitoring 
required for the residential components of some of these schools, although in 
many instances monitoring of residential unit was a process separate from the 
monitoring of the education program. 

G. COSTS AND FEES 

1. Day Schools by Primary Disability Served 

Table V.IO presents basic operating budget and cost statistics on 
separate day schools by the primary disability group served by the schools. 
On average, day schools have operating budgets of over $1 million dollars with 
about 15 percent of the schools with operating budgets over $3 million 
dollars. The per pupil average daily cost of the educational services 
provided by separate day schools in Fiscal Year 1987 was $41.18. That 
represents roughly $7,500 per pupil for a nine-month school year. 

2. Residential Schools by Primary Disability Served 

Table V.ll presents basic operating budget and cost statistics on 
residential facilities by the primary disability group they served. On 
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Table V.10 

Co»t« Beport«<J by $«ptrate Day Schools by Prxmry Oisabtlity Served 
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vlnl^'ir " " «"■«'"' -..r. th. p.rc«,t.^. report.. ... „.o or ,00. rx., p,...m. ,o c.l.u..,, .-p.fn, 

sauce : Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 19M as part of this study. 
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Costs Rtport«d by $<pftratt Residential Schools tff Primry Disability Served 
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values to per day costs l^f dividing by the njK)er of days the facility Mas open each year. Residential prograM were assuaed to operate 7 days per week. 
Data on operating budget were provided by 469 of 626 facilities in the residential facility sample; data on c^t per student per day for educational and residential services were reported by 367 and 379 
(respectively) of 626 facilities in the residential facility sample. 

fotal cost per day does not equal exactly \ e sui of educational costs plus residential costs because of slightly different resp&nc rates for iters reporting educational and residential costs. 
S> ' stancUrd deviation. 

OasAes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

'indicates esciaates for MhiCh saapte size is judged insufficient to pensit reliable statistical inference. In addition, jhft the percentages reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate saNpuog 
variances. 

SOUtCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 




average, the residential schools had operating budgets of $4*6 million per 
year^ However, these reports are limited in their interpretability* Some 
residential facility budgets included residential services for persons who 
were not students, particularly adults, and this could greatly exaggerate 
estimated expenditures for school age residents* In other facilities budgets 
reported included only the education program which may have excluded 
significant components of the total costs of services to an individual. In 
about 13 percent of the residential schools educational costs are not included 
in the operating budget reported, usually because staff from an outside 
educational agency (generally the local education agency for the area in which 
a residential institution was located) came on-campus to provide the 
educational program. In another 13 percent of the residential facilities only 
some of the facility's educational and related services costs were subsumed 
under the operating budget. 

Better indicators of total and comparative costs were the reported 
average annual per student costs of educational services and average per 
resident costs of residential services provided in the facilities. The 
average per student educational costs in residential schools was $55.65. This 
was an average of about 35 percent or $14.50 per day more than the educational 
programs in day schools. This can be attributed largely to the more severely 
impaired populations of the residential settings which in turn are directly 
related to the higher staffing intensities, both findings already discussed 
elsewhere in the report. The residential components of the residential school 
costs were on average substantially greater than the educational program costs 
($86.11)- 
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Residential schools with relatively high residential and educational costs 
were schools primarily for students with severe or profound mental retardation 
($143). 

3. Day Schools bv OooratinQ Aoencv 

Table V.12 presents operating budget and cost statistics on separate day 
schools by the type of operating agency. In general, it shows comparable 
average operating budgets for public and private day schools ($1.13 million 
and $.95 million, respectively), but considerable variability was noted within 
the public and private categories. The operating budgets of 96 percent of the 
separate day schools were reported to include all educational costs. The 
remaining 4 percent of schools reported that some costs in delivering their 
educational programs were provided through the budgets of other agencies. 
Publicly operated programs, particularly those provided through regional or 
consortium arrangements (18.5 percent), were most likely to have other 
agencies providing part of their program costs. Presumably most of this 
additional funding came from the local districts participating in or sending 
students to these multi-district programs. 

The estimated average per student daily costs of all day schools was 
$41.18 per day. The lowest average costs were reported by local education 
agencies and regional or intermediate education agencies (both about $35). 
Overall, the cost per day per student of the publicly operated day schools, 
64 percent of which were local education agency operated, was $35 per student 
per day; the average for private day schools, 91 percent of which were private 
nonprofit agency operated, was $48 per student per day. 
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Table V.12 

Cost Data for Separate Day Schools by Operating Agency 



Type of Aoency QoeratinQ the FacfHtv CEsti— ted Students Q-2^ rears> 



State 

Education 
Agency 

(4,514) 



local 
Education 
Agency 

(100J61) 



Kegional 
Agency, 
Consort iuif 
lEU 
(45,690) 



Other 
?ubHc 
Agency 
(9,216) 



All 
Public 
(159,581) 



Individual, 
Partnership, 

Operated 

(1,029) 



PtIVATE 



for Hon 

Profit Religious Profit All • 

Corporation Organization Corporation Private 

(4,777) (2,624) (60,706) (69,135) 



All 
Facilities 
(228,716) 



Annual Operating Budget 
Mean ($1,000s) 
SO 

Educational costs included 
in operating budget 

All costs 

Not alt 

Cost per student per day 
Mean 

SO 




• 



• 
• 



947 
1,658 



96.2 
1.7 



48.92 
30.74 



953 
1,703 



98.5 
1.5 



47.89 
30.16 



1,042 
2,110 



95.7 
4.3 



41.18 
26.71 



Motes . 

J^S^c^tS^^ mi?"^"?* •'f^" ""^"^'J ^'^"^ "•^^ ^ ^ ^^^-^ th^ age of 22 to detenaine per student values. 

Sn'thTdTSil^ tlSll!^ ''^'•^ ^ ^'^^^ fcilities in the day school ssiiple; data on cost per student per day «ere reported by 782 of 1,315 facilities 

SO s standard deviation. 

SOUSCE; Survey of Seperate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 



4. Residential Schools by Operating Agencies 

Table V.13 presents operating budget and cost statistics on residential 
schools by their type .of operation. In general, it shows considerably higher 
average annual operating budgets for public than for private residential 
schools ($11.5 million and $5.9 million, respectively). As was noted in the 
discussion of Table V.ll, there are limitations in the interpretation of these 
statistics. The fact that 25 percent of residential facilities reported that 
not all educational costs are subsumed under their operating budget (i.e., 
some of the educational costs were provided through the budgets of other 
agencies) is evidence. The average annual per student costs specif ical ly for 
educational and residential services appear to be better indicators of program 
costs. The average per student per day cost of educational programs in 
residential schools was $55 per day. Costs of educational programs in public 
and private residential schools were generally comparable ($54 and $55 per 
student per day, respectively). 

The residential components of the residential schools tended to be 
considerably more costly among the publicly operated facilities than among the 
private facilities ($103 and $78, respectively), but the deg/ee of difference 
was similar to those found in the residential services industry in general 
(Lakin, Hill, and Bruininks, 1985). These differences were likely related 
both to the higher cost of personnel who are public employees, and often 
unionized, and the somewhat higher intensities of staffing needed in public 
residential programs because of populations that tend to be more severely 
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Table V.13 

Cost Data for Separata Residential Schools by Operating Agency 



Type of Aoencv Operating the facili ty (EstiuMted Students 0>21 Yeara> 



Rtgional 

State Local Asency, Other 

Education Education Consortiua, Public All 

Agmy Agancy lEU Agency Public 

C7,U5) (5,386) (1,701) (22,5U) (36,776) 



PRIVATE 



Annual Operating iudget 
Mean ($1,000s) 
SO 

Educational costs included 
in operating budget 

All costs 

Not all 

Cost per student per day 
Educational services 
Mean 
SO 

Residential Services 
Mean 
SO 

Total Mean • 
SO 



• 




8,739 


7 hftQ 

9 ,^DV 


• 




11,922 


11 S20 




» * 


76.5 


77.3 


• 4 




23.5 


22.7 


m t 




54.36 


54.15 




* m 


41.70 


38.74 


• < 




110.42 


103.18 


• < 




60.64 


66.17 


• < 




148.09 


139.65 




• 


68.41 


70.83 



For 
Profit 
Corporation 
(12,465) 



Rel igioui 
Organi- 
zation 
(3,251) 



Non 
Profit 
Corporation 
(42,841) 



All 
Private 
(58,559) 



All 
Facilities 

(95,335) 



• 


2,946 


2,819 


4,605 


• 


6,264 


5,907 


8,769 


• 


72.6 


72.4 


74.1 


• 


27.5 


27.7 


25.9 




58.56 


56.30 


55.65 


• 


34.61 


34.37 


33.74 


• 


78.48 


77.77 


86.11 


• 


42.48 


42.24 


52.66 


• 


132.82 


129.75 


132.84 


• 


54.52 


53.41 


59.52 



•tcwiM optrating budgets My includt stud«)ts or rttidtnts 22 or older, this dollar value cannot be divided by total residents under the age of 22 to 
detcr^ne per student values. Cmte Mre conrerted froa annual values to per day costs by dividing by the niirt>er of days the facility was open each year 
Residential progriw Mere as u —d to operate / days per week. 

^ facilities in the residential facility saaple; data on cost per student per day for educational and 

residsntlal services were reported by 367 and 379 (respeetiveiy) of 626 facilities in the residential facility saii^le 

Total coat per day does not equal exactly the sua of eAicational costs plus residential costs because of slightly different response rates for itew reporting 
educational and residential costs. 
SO » standard deviation. 

«!!^'!r*t^"!lT*lLl*^!M " ^"^r' insufficient to pef«it reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are 

lero or 100, it is not possible to calculate saapling variances. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 n part of tTiis study. , 



handicapped- wit.h greater related needs for personal care and ongoing 
supervision. 

5. Services Included in Educational Costs by Disability 

Table V.14 presents the proportion of schools primarily serving students 
from different disability classifications which included various service and 
administrative costs in the average per pupil educational costs reported and 
shown in Tables V.ll and V,13. (AM schools included costs of instructional 
personnel.) It is important to emphasize that the percentages shown in 
Table V.14 refer to the percentage of schools where reported costs included 
the services and cost centers shown. These statistics do not refer to the 
percentages of schools offering these services, although there may be a modest 
association. 

Among all day schools about 97 percent of schools included the costs of 
instructional supplies and equipment in their reported costs, with no 
significant variation by type of handicapping conditions served by the 
facility. Mediccl and nursing costs, on the other hand, were much less likely 
to be included in the general educational program costs (38 percent of 
schools), with greater variation among the different types of facilities. 

In general,- the components of costs reported for educational programs in 
residential schools appeared comparable with those in day schools. Where 
differences are noted they generally show inclusion of more costs by day 
schools than by residential schools. Presumably this derives from the ability 
of the education programs in the residential settings to draw on the resources 
of the larger institution. To exemplify, the two services for which there is 
the greatest difference in inclusion between day and residential schools were 
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Tabic V.U 



ScrvicM IncluiKl in Educational Cost Reports of Stparatt Day And Rmidantiat Schoou 

CP«rctnt of Schools) 



/ Handicap Scrvad 



Nild/Modtrata 
learning Mantal 
Disability Ratardation 



S«v«ra/Profound 
Mantal 
Ratardation 



Pritnr PiftbititY Served bv th» Facility (Estiaattd Studen ts 0-?1 raars) 



Eaotional 
DisTufbanct 



Haaring 
!av>ai 



Visual 
lapairiMnt 



DAY SCHOOtS 


(2i,S00) 


(S0,S03) 


(U,847) 


(U,345) 


Instructional stfipUes/ 








a<|jipMnt 


90.4 


93.2 


96.1 


98.1 


Madicsl or nursing care 


17.0 


43.8 


S1.6 


32.5 


R«lat«d services 


74.8 


ao.4 


93.1 


86.8 


Food strvic* 


2$.t 


49.2 


62.6 


61.9 


Transportation 


30.7 


65.4 


72.1 


65.7 


Actiinistration 


91.6 


8S.0 


94.2 


91.4 


Gp»rationa i aaintanance 


87.2 


62.1 


90.0 


84.7 


•uilding Modifications 


61.3 


S3. 8 


67.4 


61.4 


OtKer 


6.3 


10.2 


4.6 


7.2 


tCSIMHTIAL SCHOOtS 


(3,097) 


(5,334) 


(12,631) 


(52.339) 


Instructional si^iplies/ 










•quipMnt 




• 


97.5 


98.8 


Modical or nursing care 




29.7 


37.5 


26.7 


Related services 




• 


74.6 


76.2 


food sarvic* 




34.0 


40.6 


46.1 


Transportation 




63.0 


45.1 


48.6 


Aiftiinistration 




S2.3 


73.8 


82.6 


Operations i Mmranancc 




• 


62.3 


62.1 


•uilding aodif icattons 




71.9 


29.3 


45.7 


OtMr 




D.O 


8.3 


10.8 



(3.3U) 



(10.986) 



(2«649) 



49.0 



t h fM'^Ml 1 1 

Uf CfHJtMOIC 

v» mys 1 Co » 
IWpoirBanc 


Ileal th 


Spaecli or 
Langua9* 
I«P«irsiant 


Mul tipla 
f^andfcap 


Daaf • 

Hind 


Hon 
Categorical 


All 

Facilities 


(11,886) 


<1,/89) (2,958) 


(6,906) 


(31,417) 


(0) 


(8,545) 


(228,716) 


• 


• • 


• 


97.2 




• 


96,8 


42.5 


• • 


• 


40.5 




57-6 


sa.s 


• 


• • 


70.2 


93.8 




• 


64.9 


68.5 


• • 


28.8 


32.2 




54.9 


46.9 


49.5 


• • 


39.5 


48.9 




56.9 


59.4 


• 


• • 


59.6 


92.8 




• 


90.4 


• 


• • 


• 


93.1 




• 


86.0 


55.6 


• • 


38.8 


70.0 




65.6 


60.0 


• 


• • 


26.4 


5.6 




• 


8.1 


(941) 


(') (') 


(•) 


(5,559) 


(•) 


(•) 


(95,335) 


• 


• • 


• 


• 


• 


• 




• 


• • 


• 


66.5 


• 


• 


37.6 


• 


• • 


• 


75.3 


• 


• 


77.7 


• 


• • 


• 


69.7 


• 


• 


49.6 


• 


• • 


• 


51.9 


• 


• 


49.5 


• 




• 


• 


• 


• 


80.9 


• 


• • 


• 


63.4 


• 


• 


66.8 


• 


• • 


• 


45.3 


• 


• 


45.2 


• 


• • 


• 


• 


• 


* 


9.5 



notes . 

Data for this table were provided by 564 of 1.315 facilities i.i the day school saaple and 248 of 626 facilities in thr residential school 
Dashes indicate cells with one or fei^er responding facilities. 

vana^eer ^^^^ insufficient to per.it reliable statist cal inference, in addition, itfiera the perccntases reported 4rt zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate 

$Ol*CC: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 •* port of this study. 
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operations -and maintenancei included by 88 percent of da> schools and 67 
percent of residential schools, and building modifications, included by 60 
percent of day schools and 45 percent of residential schools* Overall, 
averages for the services included in the costs of educational programs in 
residential facilities were, of course, dominated by schools for students with 
emotional disturbance, and schools for students with severe or profound mental 
retardation, who represent about 68 percent of all students in residential 
schools* These two types of facilities reported similar patterns in the 
inclusion of various service and administrative costs* 

6* Services Included in Educational Costs bv Operation 

The previous four tables presented average annual costs per student of 
the educational programs in day and residential schools serving children and 
youth (0 through 21 years) with handicapping conditions* Table VaS shows 
differences among schools operated by various agencies in the cost centers 
included in the average per student cost statistics. (All facilities included 
the costs of teachers and aides in the reported costs of their educational 
programs.) In general. Table V*15 shows generally similar budget components 
in the cost statistics provided for public and private day schools* Public 
day schools were somewhat mor*" likely than private schools to have five 
particular services included in their average per student costs: medical and 
nursing care (41 percent and 36 percent, respectively for public and private 
day schools), related services personnel and supplies (89 percent and 79 
percent), food services (57 percent and 37 percent), transportation (67 
percent and 49 percent), and operations and maintenance (64 percent and 
54 percent). It is important to note that, while there is probably a 
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relationship between the provision of the services listed and the inclusion 
of the costs of those services in the reported costs of the programs, 
Table V.15 focuses only on the latter. In other words, it is not necessarily 
the case that fewer students of private day schools receive medical or nursing 
care, related services, or transportation services than in public day schools, 
although the costs of these services were less often included in the cost 
statistics reported. 

With respect to the reported annual per student costs of the 
educational programs in residential facilities there was a distinct trend for 
private residential schools to subsunie a wider range of costs into their 
average per student educational costs than did public residential facilities. 
These included: medical and nursing care (43 percent and 27 percent, 
respectively for public and private residential facilities), food services (60 
percent and 30 percent), transportation (53 percent and 44 percent), 
administration (86 percent and 71 percent), operations and maintenance (75 
percent and 50 percent), and building modifications (53 percent and 30 
percent). Presumably an important distinction in this regard is that the 
educational programs in public residential facilities typically represent 
educational programs offered to school age children and youth in large public 
institutions in which the children and youth are a relatively small part of 
the total population. As such many of the operational needs of the school 
programs within these institutions are often subsumed under the operational 
budget of the larger institution. Therefore, caution is required in the 
interpretation of Table V.15: the exclusion of a service from a residential 
school's average per student educational costs does not mean that students in 
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Table V.15 



Services Included in Educetionel Cost Reports of Oey end Kesidtntiel Schools by Type of Operator 

(Percent of Schools) 

tyPt 9f Agency Operatlna the Facility (gstiwated Total Schoote> 

!iMi£ Private 

Kegionel 

State Local A9ency, Other For Kelisious Men 

Education education Consortiua, Public Profit Orsenf- Profit 

Agency Agency IBI Agency Total Corporation zation Corporation Total 



DAY SCNQCLS 


(55) 


(928) 


(U1) 


Instructional supplits/ 








equfpnnt 


• 


97.0 


100.0 


Medical or nursing care 


53.3 


38.2 


49.2 


Related services 


• 


88.4 


90.0 


Food servlcg 


• 


59.1 


53.8 


Transportation 


• 


69,7 


61.8 


Adiinfstration 


• 


92.9 


83.8 


Operations 4 Maintenance 


• 


88.3 


91.8 


•uildfng Modifications 


• 


69.4 


53.6 


Other 


• 


8.0 


3.8 


teSIOCRTUL SCIWOIS 


(54) 


(76) 


(25) 


Instructional sti^lies/ 








equipmnt 


• 


• 




Ntdical or nursing care 


49.0 


0.0 




Related services 


• 


73.8 




Food service 


49.0 






Transportation 


• 


53.8 


• 


Adhiinfstratlcn 


• 


58.2 


• 


OperMions I maintenance 




58.9 


• 


•uilding Modifications 


• 


43.1 


• 


Other 


• 


0.0 


• 



(124) 


(1,548) 


(77) 


(38) 


(964) 


(1,091) 


* 


97.5 


• 


• 


95.3 


96.0 


38.8 


40.6 


• 




39.6 


35.6 


* 


88.9 


46.8 




83.6 


79.4 


41.6 


57.3 


• 




40.4 


36.7 


36.4 


66.8 


63.1 




48.4 


48.6 


85.1 


90.1 


• 




89.6 


91.3 


57.7 


87.2 


• 




87.6 


89.3 


31.6 


63.9 


42.0 




54.2 


54.1 


• 


6.8 


• 




10.6 


10.0 


(275) 


(429) 


(134) 


(44) 


(641) 


(820) 


96.8 


98.3 


• 




97.8 


97.8 


28.0 


27.2 


24.8 




44.4 


43.1 


70.4 


75.2 


46.6 




83.3 


79.0 


30.7 


30.1 


29.5 




63.7 


59.7 


39.4 


43.5 


21.6 




56.2 


52.6 


71.9 


70.7 


70.0 




88.3 


86.2 


48.6 


50.2 


52.6 




7B.4 


75.5 


25.7 


29.9 


27.2 




55.5 


53.2 


10.9 


6.5 


17.0 




10.9 


11.1 



Motes . 

Data for this table were provided by 564 of 1,315 (unweighted) facilities in the day school sample and 248 of 626 (unweighted) facilities in the 
residential school ses|)le. 

Oaihes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

•Indicatts estiMtes for lAich sai^ple size is judged insufficient to penait reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages 
reported are zero or 100, ft is not possible to calculate saapling variances. 
SOURCE: Survey of Seperate Facilities, conducted in 19S8 as pert of this study. 
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that school did not receive the services. It is the case, however, that the 
per student costs in the educational programs of private residential schools 
tend to include greater numbers of services and administrative costs generally 
associated with educational programs for students with disabilities. 

7. Services Included in Residential Costs 

Table V.16 presents the proportion of residential schools reporting 
specific services and administrative costs being contained within the reported 
costs of the residential component of their program. Reported residential 
program costs were much more likely to contain the full range of service and 
administrative costs noted in Table V.16 than were the educational programs 
of either day or residential facilities. Three quarters of all residential 
programs reporting costs noted that each of the services noted were included 
in their reported costs. The most significant differences noted between 
public and private residential programs was in the inclusion of medical and 
nursing services (90 percent of public facilities, 76 percent of private 
facilities). A primary contributing factor in this difference was probably 
the higher proportion of private residential school students with "mild" 
and/or non-medical ly involved handicaps (learning disabilities, mild mental 
retardation, emotional disturbance and speech or language impairments). 
Students identified in these diagnostic categories made up 75 percent of all 
private residential school students. Presumably facilities not including 
medical or nursing care costs in the basic residential care costs (only about 
24 percent) had alternatives to assure appropriate medical and nursing care 
services for their residential students. 

C' c 
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T^le V.16 



S^rvicts InclucM in fttsfdentfal Cost fttportt of fttsi^tiat FacUitics fay Type of Operator 

(Percent of ftesfdantfel Facilities) 



Tvoe of Aoencv QDeratino the Facility CEstiaated Total Schools) 








PUU.IC 








PtIVATE 














tesional 


















State 


Local 


A^ency^ 


Other 




For 


Keligious 


Hon 








Education 


Education 


Conaortiiaif 


PU)lic 


All 


Profit 


Organi- 


Profit 


All 


All . 




A«i«cy 


A9ency 


lEU 


Agency 


public 


Corpot-ation 


zation 


Corporation 


Private 


Facilities 




(54) 


(76) 


(25) 


(275) 


(429) 


(134) 


(44) 


(641) 


<820) 


(1,249) 


naoicai ana Nursino care 




72.7 




94.7 


89.8 


• 




70.4 


75.9 


80.6 


Related t€rvicee« personnel 


9 




















S(49lies, equipmnt 




• 


• 


90.9 


91.3 


• 


• 


91.6 


92.9 


92.4 


Food service 




• 




95.5 


95.3 


• 




97.3 


97.8 


97*0 


Transportation 




• 




90.9 


90.6 


• 




86.6 


88.9 


89.4 


Administrators 




• 




92.2 


90.0 






93.0 


94.4 


92.9 


Facility operation and 






















■aintenance 




• 




96.S 


96.1 


• 




92.2 


93.3 


94.2 


•uildine laodifi cat ions 




• 




88.3 


84.3 


• 




72.7 


77.1 


79.5 


Other 




0.0 




19.7 


14.5 


22.4 




21.1 


21.7 


19.3 



acilities in the residential school sai^le. 



tiotes . 

Data for this table Mere providtd fay 253 of 626 (umieishted) 
Dashes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 
•Indicates estinates for ttfiich saiv>le size is judged insufficient to pen«it reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 
100, it is not possible to calculate sanpling variances. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 




H. AVERAGE- LENGTH OF OPERATION 

I. Day Schools 

Table V.17 presents estimates of the average years of operation of 
separate day schools for children and youth (0 through 21 years) by the type 
of operation and the primary disability group served. Generally, the private 
programs were reported to be somewhat older than public programs, with an 
average age of 18.5 years for the public schools, and 22 years for the private 
schools. 

2. Residential Schools 

Table V.18 presents estimates of the average years of operation of 
residential schools for children and youth (0 through 21 years) by the type 
of operation and primary disability group served. The overall average age of 
residential schools (36 years) was considerably higher than the average for 
day schools (20 years). Both public and private residential schools were 
older than the public and p. ivate day schools (45 years as compared with 
18.5 years for public schools; 31 years as compared with 22 years for private 
schools). 

I. ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
1. Day Schools 

Table V.19 presents the proportions of administrators who identified 
certain problems as very serious in their day schools. The list of problems 
provided to the administrators were ones identified in case studies of State 
education agencies (described in Volume III of this report), and visits to 
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J§b\t V.17 

Avcr«9« rMr$ of Optration of Stparat* 0«y School* by Typt of Operator 
«nd Pr<Mry Disability Strvtd by Facility 
(Ytart) 



Optratino Agancy 



Mi l(VNodarata Savtra/Profouid 
Laamint Hantal Nantal Eantional Hearing 

Disability Retardation Retardation Disturbance Iqpairmnt 



Priinry OisabiUtv Sarved by tha Facility 



Visual 
I^pai 



Orthopedic 
or Physical 
lapainMnt 



H«elth 
VPai 



Autis 



Speech or 
Language 
I^pairacnt 



Multiple 
NarJicap 



Oeaf' 

•lind 



Hon All 
Cattgorical Facilities 



PUIUC 




18.2 


18.9 


19.7 


• 




• 


• 


• 


• 


16.8 


• 


18.5 




• 


• 


• 


18.5 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


21.9 


AU OAT FACIllTIE^ 


15.9 


19.7 


20.0 


19.1 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


18.6 


• 


19.9 



Motes . 

Oeta for this table Mere reported by 1,279 of 1,315 (imightad) facilities in the day school sMple. 
Osshas indicete cells with one or fet«er responding facilities. 

viMi^lT '^'^ insufficient to par«it reliable statistical inference. In addition, irfiere the percentajva reported ere zero or tOO, it is not possible to calculete tainting 

SaMC£: Survey of Separata Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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Avtr«t« VMTt of Qptration of SopftraU iMidfntUi Schood br Typt of OptraCor 
and Priaary DtMblltty Sarvtd br fac«IUy 
(Yaara) 



O^atlnf Agancy 


laamlnv 
OttabtUty 


«l<l4/Nodtrat« 

Mantat 
ftatardatlesn 


Savara/ProfouniJ 
Mantal 
latarditlan 


ffiotlonat 
Diaturbanca 


Naarlr^ 
l^pafraant 


_ttiiarY ottaoUlty Sarv«< bv tha F^cUltv 
Orthopadic 
Vlauat or fhyalcat naatth 
l«pa<nMnt l^palnaant Ivpalrmt Aut<a« 


Spaadi or 
lantmoi 
lapalraanc 


Muttlpla 
Handicap 


Oaaf* 

•Knd 


Hon 
Cataforlcal 


Total 






• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 










49.0 






















• 






rtlVATC 


• 




• 


31.0 


• 


• 


• 


20.5 • 


• 


• 


• 


• 


31.2 


ALL tCStKMTIAL FACILITItS 


• 


• 


31.0 


30.4 


• 


• 


• 


20.5 • 


• 


• 


• 


• 


36.0 



Wotat . 

Oata for chU CibU vara raportad by 610 of 426 factttttas (urMatflhtad) In tha rasldmtlat tcltoot aM«>la. 
Oaaliat Indlcata cat (a with ona or fawar ratpondint faclKtlaa. 

•Ir-lcau. aatfta. for Uitch aa^la aiia <« «n-.M«c«ant to par.it ralfabla .tatUtlcal Infaraoca. In addition, .i»ara tha p«rc«>ta««« raportad ara laro cr -00, It 1. «ot poaalbia to calculata aai^llr^ 

SOJftCC: Survay of Saparata Factllttaa« conductad In 1968 aa part of thU atud^. 
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by ^riaary P<MbH<ty S«ni«tf at racUlty wrf >iMfc ¥ra« ^rlvMt qpmtinf M^mcf 
ifrtmic af Sdmlt ftapartlfif 9rmm aaViry Sariaus) 



miO/ m oi iX a Uvara/frafaiaitf OrtlMMMc 

rrabt^^ >• ftitabtUty tatar^lan iatardatla^ Oit turfno lapatrMC imirmm Umimm UpMitmm k^im ««i<«P C^^c^l TaUl 

5SS = 

:atlnf affactl«*ly 

" ^ ' " * " - ' ' • . • # • • J.7 - 9.7 



nicatlnf affactl«*ly 
wltli local aducatlon afanctta • 8.0 21.6 5.4 

Naintaintnf paaicfva ralatlori* 
ililpa Mitli ataca aducatlon 

ar rahabtlttatfan attnctaa • A A 3.6 5.4 

Caardtnactnf nacaaaary I near- 
act lana vltli local aducattan 
afanctaa (a.f. profraa 

pktmin§, racofidi tranafar) • 6.9 5.6 9.5 

TlM ^lity and procraia 
ralavanca of licancatnt^ 

■onltarlne pracataaa • J.3 5.6 J.7 

Otvarston of raaourcaa naadtd 
for inat ruction to adiinUtra- 
tlv* raqutraatnta froa 

outalda tlia facility • 12.6 21.9 14.5 

Obtatntng adt^ta fuidfnf 
for prograaa or sanricaa to 
Mat tlia naada of particular 
froi^ of atudantt ({.a., 
iHoaa of ctrtain ofts, with 
cartain prtaary or tacondary 

dIsabilUitt. ate.) • 29.8 36.6 37.6 

^rovldinf adiquata 
opportwiitits for ttudtnta 
to uaa approprUt« local 

coMjnity rt«ourc« • U.7 $5.4 K.3 



5.5 * • Z.9 



2.5 • 6.1 



4.0 • J.6 



7.2 • u.O 



39.1 - • 54.4 



20.6 • 20.8 



ProvidiriQ approprUta oppor- 
ttftltlaa for studantt to Inttr* 

act vtth fWfhandtcappad paara * 25.6 46.2 19.9 • 54.2 * • * 23.1 • 31.0 

Sacurint approprlata aducatlonal, 
davalopaantal or vocatianal 
amniaainta for ttudtnta raach- 
Inf tlia aanlaui afa or tlioaa 

raady for a nav placaatnc • 29.5 46.5 22.4 • 26.1 • • • 23.1 • 30.4 

ProvUlon of or ra<i*urta* 
■tnt for trtnaportatton of 
chlldran by tha local 

aducatic^ a9tncy • 8.5 11.9 3.7 • 20.5 • • • 3 • ^ 



TtM* contirwitf 



Mniacrativt 



CMMiicatinf tf f«ctiv«ly nith 
lec«t education amncit 



Nitdl/llotftratt Stvm/Frof«nd nrtnannfr 

•fM^iClty MurdiCan ,«.rd.tlan Dlacurt^ i^tlt^ TiK^Tt' li^J^lt 



Autlaa 



Sptach^or 
Impair 



Nulcfpla 
Nandicip 



•Ifntf 



. Maintainint poaitlva ratation- 
, tliips Mith ttata adMcacion 
ar riMHUatien afMiaa 

Caardfnacint ntcaaaary imar* 
accfona Mith (ocat aducatian 
aftnciaa (a.f. profrM 
pitmfnf, racarda trarafar) 

ttea qMtity «d pra^TM 
ra(«vanca of ticamint/ 
. MMitarfnf pforaaaat 

' Ofvtraian of rataurctt naadtd 
far inttruccfen ta a^iMatra* 
C<¥a raqufrMnca froa 
auctida tha fac fifty 

Obcafnfnf adtquata ftvdinf 
far protrw or aarvlcaa to 
Mat tM rwadi af particular 
•ra^ af ttudwiu <i.a.« 
tSMia of cartafn a«aa, Mith 
caruin priMry or aacondary 
diiifeflitfaa, ttc.) 

^ravfdinf adtquata oppor- 
ttftitiaa for atudaittt to 
Mr appreprfatt local 
riWMiity ratourcaa 

^rovidffif apprapriata 
apportiaiftiaa fo^ 
atudmta to fnctract Mfth 
nan^Handicapptd paara 

Sacurinf approprfata 
aducational^ divalopMntal 
ar vocational arrawgiamta 
for t'udonta raadiint the 
«as{u ata or thaaa 
raadr f or a ntw placaMnt 

^rovUian of or raii^ta* 
'Mnt for traniportation of 
childran ty tHa local 
aducatian asancy 

' ^oo 



53.3 



21.0 



3.3 



2.5 



3.2 



9.5 



49.7 



21.0 



26.5 



15.3 



15.5 



59.4 



38.7 



30.1 



56.8 



43.4 



20.3 



27.6 



28.3 



3.8 



54.0 



30.r 



40.1 



27.2 



■.|nd.c«« «.,-t« 1« -..cK .... ,«^„c,«,. to p.«.t r..,*.. .t.t,.t.c., ,„ .dd.t.-,, -.r. tr.. ,Tc«,t.^ ..port., .r. z.ro or ,00, .t not po..,b.. to ...euUt. 
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10.6 



4.2 



5.5 



6.9 



7.6 



42.5 



18.7 



25.5 



26.5 



11.8 
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of Sapsrata fKiittiat. conducttd in 1968 at part of thit ttudy. 
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individual -separate schools as part of the development process for the Survey 
of Separate Facilities. Responses are presented for public and private day 
schools according to, the handicapping conditions primarily served. In 
general, the responses of administrators of public and private day schools 
were similar and parallel. Both public and private programs most frequently 
identified "obtaining adequate funding for programs or services to meet the 
needs of particular groups of students" as a "very serious" problem (34 
percent of public and 42.5 percent of private day schools). Identification 
of this problem was quite consistent across schools serving different 
disabilities. Another problem frequently noted was securing appropriate 
educational, developmental or vocational arrangements for students reaching 
the maximum age of enrollment or those ready for a new placement (30 percent 
of public schools, 27 percent of private schools). This problem was 
identified as very serious by about half of both public and private day 
schools primarily serving students with severe or profound mental retardation, 
A third problem identified as "very serious" by at least a quarter of 
the administrators of separate day schools was "providing appropriate 
opportunities for students to interact with nonhandicapped peers." This was 
identified by administrators of 31 percent of public day schools and 26 
percent of private day schools. This problem was fairly consistently noted 
across day schools for students with all types of disabling conditions. In 
general, day schools relatively infrequently reported serious problems in 
their relationship with State and local agencies. 
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2. Residential Schools 

Table V.20 presents the proportion of administrators who identified 
certain problems as very serious in the operation of their residential 
schools. Responses are provided according to public or private operation of 
the residential facility and by the primary handicapping condition of students 
of the schools. Responses of public and private facility administrators were 
generally similar. In general, the frequency ofproblems being identified as 
"very serious" by administrators of residential schools was also quite similar 
to the frequency in day schools. For example, "obtaining adequate funding for 
programs and services to meet the needs of particular groups of students" 
(i.e., those of certain ages, with certain primary or secondary disabilities, 
etc.) was frequently reported as a very serious problem in residential 
settings as it had been in day schcols (32 percent of public residential 
schools, 35 percent of private residential schools, as compared with 34 
percent and 42.5 percent in public and private day schools). 

One problem identified as very serious by over a third of both public and 
private residential school administrators was "securing appropriate 
residential arrangements for students reaching the maximum age of enrollment 
or those reeJy for a new placement" (37 percent of public facilities, 34 
percent of private facilities). Slightly lower proportions identified 
problems in "securing appropriate, educational, developmental or vocational 
arrangements for students reaching the maximum age of enrollment or those 
ready for new placements" as very serious (29 percent of public facilities, 
31 percent of private facilities), with these responses being comparable with 
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A<tiinU(rt(ivt froMm l»o(«d m Vtry S«rlbut Iv Minitcrtcort of $«(Mrt(t tMidMtiil Schools 
by PriMry OiMbitity at racUity ani fi^Hc VtfM Privatt Qptratint A9«Ky 

OtrcMt of SchooU taportiniTN^w m Vary Striout). 
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Savtra/^rofound 
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toe' aducacion atanciat 

Maincaininp poaiciv* ralacian- 
alifpa Mich/ttaca aducacion or 
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Coordinatinp nacatMry incar* 
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afoncias <•.§ . profra* planning^ 
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awii coring procetits 
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O^aining adtquica ftMJing 
for progrMs or larvicas co 
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car tain priaMfy or aacondary 
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Providing adaquica oppor* 
cunitiat for tcudcnct co usa 
appropritca toctl co««Rjnicy 
ratourctt 

Naincaining appropriaca 
contacc bacwaan ratidtnciat 
scudanct and chair fa«i(ias 

Provid(n9 approprisca oppor* 
cuniciM for scuMncs co 
incaracc wich non*handi capped 
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Sacuring appropritca ratidancial 
arrangaatntt for studanct 
aaching tho M«i«ua aga of 
anroitMnc or chosa 
r9t&f for naM pttcasKnc 



26.9 



25.0 



• 26.9 



32.7 23.4 
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those of public day school (30 percent) and private day school (27 percent) 
administrators. 

A substantial proportion of administrators identified "providing adequate 
opportunities for students to interact with nonhandicapped peers" as a serious 
problem (25 percent of public facilities, 14.5 percent in private facilities). 
However, despite the presumably greater isolation from nonhandicapped peers 
of students who both live and go to school in segregated settings, residential 
school administrators in general, and particularly those in private schools 
considerably less frequently identified interaction with nonhandicapped peers 
as presenting a very serious problem than did the public and private day 
school administrators (31 percent and 26 percent, respectively). About 
17 percent of public residential facilities and 12 percent of private 
residential facilities identified "maintaining appropriate contact between 
residential students and their families" as a very serious problem. 
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I. CHANGES IN SELECTED SEPARATE FACILITIES, 1979 TO 1988 

This chapter presents statistics gathered in a nine year follow-up of 487 
separate facilities on- changing patterns of utilization and administration of 
separate day and residential schools. The follow-up study permitted 
comparison of data gathered on specific facilities in the 1979 Office of Civil 
Rights (OCR) Survey of Special Purpose Facilities and in the Office of Special 
Education Programs (OSEP) Survey of Separate Facilities. The 1979 Office of 
Civil Rights study was a survey of State-operated or supported separate day 
and residential settings for students with handicaps. Since the OCR survey 
did not cover all separate facilities, an appropriate use of the OCR data in 
a study of change in programs provided in separate facilities is to provide 
"baseline" data on facilities resurveyed in the 1988 OSEP study. The findings 
of the follow-up study are provided in this chapter, following a discussion 
of the coverage of the 1979 OCR survey. 

A. COVERAGE OF 1979 OCR SURVEY 

The Office of Civil Rights in 1979 identified a total of 1,059 separate 
day school facilities with a total of 67,077 students ages 0 through 21 years 
and 973 separate residential facilUies with a total of 95,473 students. Data 
reported by the States to the U.S. Office of Special Education Programs for 
the same year cited (approximately 230,300 students) in all separate schools 
and "other environments" (including institutions and residential schools) in 
the 1979 school year (Office of Special Education, 1981).' 



'These data excluded missing data from New Mexico. 
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Despite the substantial difference in the total number of students 
represented in the 1979 OCR survey as compared with 1979 OSEP State reported 
data, the proportional representation of different subpopulations of students 
by handicapping conditions was generally congruent between the two sources. 
For example, the 1979 OSEP data indicated th;it 43.4 percent of students in 
separate schools were mentally retarded, compared with the Office of Civil 
Rights study report of 38.8 percent. The OSEP data indicated that 17.4 
percent of students in separate schools wera emotionally disturbed as compared 
with 13.3 percent in the OCR study. The OSEP data indicated that 6.6 percent 
of students in separate schools had learning disabilities as compared with 
10.4 percent of the students reported in the OCR study. Together these three 
groups of students (mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, and learning 
disabled) made up 67 percent of the students with handicaps identified in the 
1979 State reports as attending separate schools and 63 percent of those 
identified in the OCR study as separate facility students. 

There was somewhat more similarity between the total number of 
residential school students identified in the OCR study and the number of 
students identified as in "other environments" (principally institutions and 
residential schools) in the OSEP State reported data, for 1979, although the 
difference between 70.000 students reported by the States and 95,000 students 
in the OCR survey was substantial. A primary factor in the difference was 
the lack of clarity as to where residential schools and institutions fit 
within the dichotomy of "separate schools" and "other environments" in the 
State reports. States appeared to vary considerably in 1979 in their 
interpretation of the appropriate place to report students who were in 
residential settings offering educational programs (e.g., Texas reported about 
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8,200 students with handicaps in "other environments," while Illinois reported 
zero), 

B. COMPARISON OF 1979 OCR AND 1988 SURVEY FINDIriQS 

1. Day Schools 

Table 1.1 presents summary statistics from the 1979 Office of Civil 
Rights Survey of Special Purpose Facilities and day pcaulation estimates from 
the 1988 OSEP Survey of Separate Facilities. The most notable statistics in 
this table are the ones regarding the total numbers of day schools 
(facilities) and students from the two studies. The total separate day school 
population identified through the 1979 OCR survey was 1,059 day schools with 
a total of 67,077 students, much less than the 1938 OSEP survey estimates of 
2,639 separate day schools with 228,716 students. By far the most notable 
difference was in publicly operated day schools (overwhelmingly LEA-operated 
in the 1988 study). The 1979 study indicated 345 separate public day schools 
with 24,504 students, while the 1988 study estimated 1,548 day schools with 
159,581 students. The gender and race/ethnicity distributions as estimated 
from the 1988 survey do not, however, differ statistically from the data 
obtained in the 1979 survey. 

2. Residential Schools 

Table 1.2 presents basic summary statistics from the 1979 OCR survey of 
residential schools and the estimates from the 1988 OSEP Survey of Separate 
Facilities for residential school serving :>tudents with handicaps. There was 
substantially greater similarity in the estimated number of residential 
facilities and residential school students bv^ween the 1979 OCR study and the 
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Tablt 1.1 

CcMpirison of Characttrlstks of Sptclal Purpott Day Facflititt 
fn 1979 Off let CfvU nights and 1988 OSCP Survtys 



1^79 Offica of Civil tiohtm Surv^ 

All 

Public Prfv«« Facflftftt 



1988 0$EP $urw 



Public 



Private 



All 
Facilities 



Himkmr of facilities 
Nunber of students 
age 0*21 

Type ef hmdlcM^ 

Mi Id/iioderate retardation 

Severe/profound 

retardation 
Seriously tnotlonally 

disturbtd 
leaming disabled 
Speech impaired 
Oeaf and blind 
Orthopadically iiipalred 
Visually handicapped 
Deaf or hard of hearir^g 
Health probleai 
Nultlhandlcapped 
Other children 



Gendtr 

Male 

Festtle 



Race/Ethnicity 

Uhite 

Black 

Uhite or Stack Hispanic 
Asian or Pacific islander 
Ajaerican Indian or 
Alaskan Native 



345 
24,504 

41.2 

17.7 

7.4 
6.1 
6.2 
0.2 
2.7 
0.9 
4.6 
1.2 
6.8 

L2 
10O.0 



60.1 
39>9 
100.0 



714 
42,573 

20.3 

7.0 

16.7 
12.9 
6.0 
0.2 
5.5 
0.7 
5.3 
1.4 
12.1 

ILO 

100.0 



61.7 

|8J 
100.0 



1,059 
67,077 

27.9 

10.9 

13.3 
10.4 
6.2 
0.2 
4.5 
0.8 
5.1 
1.3 
10.2 
9,4 
100.0 



61.1 
100.0 



1,548 
159,581 

22.2 

24.6 

17.4 
4.8 
3.0 
0.1 
4.7 
0.5 
1.9 
1.5 
15.0 
LI 

100.0 



65.8 
100.0 



1,091 
69,135 

11.6 

9.4 

23.7 
17.9 
4.4 
0.1 
6.8 
0.7 
2.2 
1.7 
12.8 

100.0 



61.8 
100.0 



2,639 
228,716 

19.0 
20.0 

19.3 
8.8 
3.4 
0.1 
5.3 
0.5 
2.0 
1.5 

14.3 

iafi 
100.0 



64.3 
35.7 
100.0 



72.2 
21.5 
3. ft 
1.5 


71.1 
20.8 
6.8 
1.1 


71.5 
21.1 
5.7 
1.3 


71.3 
19.5 
5.9 
1.4 


69.9 
19.1 
6.6 
1.4 


70.8 
19.4 
6.9 
1.4 


M 
100.0 


0x2 

100.0 


ILl 
100.0 


L2 
100.0 


LI 

100.0 


1.6 
100.0 



oTll^Wl P^LI J!?!r^!^ ^ «"rveyed in t^978-79 OCR Survey 

ti J^h! .t^^?n! not «~lult tht full unJvertt of f«:fUtles in operation m that 

fKilitic« that My have been fn existence since 1979. 

JS^miiel!" °" F«:«lities. 1988 data fro* OSEP Survey of Separate 
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Tabit 1.2 



Co«|*rlson of CharacttrUtlct of Sptciil Purpott Rttidtntiil FacUititt 
{n 1979 Office of CWU Rightt and 1988 OSEP Survtyt 





1979 Office of Civil Biohta Survev 




1988 OSEP Survev 




Public 


Private 


All 
FacI l{ t left 


Public 


Private 


All 
Facilities 


Nunber of facUitles 


527 


466 


993 


429 


820 


1,250 


Nunter of students 














ag* 0*21 


66,127 


29,346 


95,473 


36,776 


58,559 


95,335 


Tvoe of handfeao 














Hi Id/Modtratt rttardat Ion 


14.2 


15.0 


14.5 


4.3 


5.1 


4.8 


$ever«/profound 










1 WWVI VMV 1 Wtl 


34.9 


5.3 


25.8 




6.6 


13. c 


Seriously eaiotlonally 














disturbed 


12.2 


17.8 


20.0 


33.8 


62.9 


51.7 


Learning disabled 


0.8 


7.9 


3.0 


0.7 


5.9 


3.9 


Speech lupalred 


0.3 


0.6 


0.4 


0.1 


1.1 


0.7 


Deaf mni hi ini 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


n z 

U.H 


0.1 


0.2 


Orthopedlcally lii|)alred 


1.0 


1.9 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


Visually handicapped 


5.5 


1.9 


4.4 


6.3 


0.7 


2.9 


Deaf or hard of hearing 


17.6 


10.9 


15.5 


19.4 


5.2 


10.7 


Health problen 


0.3 


1.6 


0.7 


0.1 


0.7 


0.4 


Mill t thmnAt r TMiarl 


7.6 




8 S 

o.^ 


7.4 


6.9 


7.1 


Other children 


LI 


5.6 


ixSi 


LI 


LI 


3.1 




100.0 


I VV.U 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Origin 














In-state 


00 L 






98.0 


83.5 


89.1 


Out-of *state 




13. S 


C.6 


2.0 


16.5 


10.9 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Gender 














Male 


61.0 


65.8 


62.5 


59.2 


67.8 


64.6 


Female 








40,8 




35.4 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Rece/Ethnicltv 














Uhft« 


72.0 


77.2 


73.6 


75.7 


74.3 


74.8 


Black 


20.9 


17.2 


19.8 


17.6 


18.6 


18.2 


Uhlte or Black Hispanic 


5.5 


4.3 


5.1 


3.2 


4.6 


4.1 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


0.8 


0.6 


0.7 


1.4 


1.0 


1.1 


American Indian or 














Alaskan Native 








hi 


LI 


L& 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Notes . 

Because the facilities represented In this table were a nonrandom subset of the total population of 
facilities— that Is, they were selected because they had previously been surveyed In the 1978-79 OCR Survey 
of Special Purpose Facilities which did not Include the full universe of facilities In operation at that 
tlme--the statistics presented here are not based on weighted data and cannot be generalized to all 
facilities that laay have been In existence since 1979. 

SOURCE: 1979 data from OCR Survey of Special Purpose Facilities, 1966 data from OSEP Survey of Separate 
Facilities. 
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1988 OSEP survey, than there was with day schools. However, despite the much 
greater similarity between the 1979 and 1988 findings regarding residential 
facilities, it is difficult to know whether changes suggested in Table 1.2 
reflect actual changes. The significant decrease in the number of children 
with mental retardation and jnultiple handicaps in residential schools was 
expected as deinstitutionalization has dramatically reduced the populations 
of children and youth (0 through 21 years) in public institutions for persons 
with mental retardat-on and developmental disabilities from 40,143 in 1977 to 
12,026 in 1987 (White et al., 1988). There is also substantial evidence 
supporting a trend toward greatly increased use of residential settings for 
children and youth with emotional disturbance (e.g., from 82,000 admissions 
of children under 18 in 1980 to 112,000 in 1986-See Darton, 1989). Indeed, 
to the extent that these two data bases on residential schools are comparable, 
the two most substantial changes noted would be the decreasing populations of 
students with ir^ntal retardation in residential schools and the increasing 
populations of student with emotional disturbance. 

Comparison of the two surveys for residential schools suggests that 
between 1979 and 1988 supports the conclusion that there was a substantial 
decrease in public residential school populations and an increase in private 
residential school populations. This would be consistent with the general 
shifts in the populations of residential schools, because the residential 
facilities for students with mental retardation and multiple handicaps are 
typically public institutions and those for students with emotional 
disturbance are typically private institutions. This, in turn, would likely 
have contributed toward a shift toward greater numbers of students in 
residential schools coming from out of state, in that private schools draw 
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higher proportions of students from out of state. However, because the focus 
of the 1979 OCR study was on a subset of all separate facilities, comparisons 
of aggregate results from the two surveys must be made with caution. As ms 
noted among the day schools, no significant differences in gender and 
racial/ethnic characteristics of students were noted between the two studies. 

C. CHANGES IN POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS, 1979 TO 1988 

The sample of separate schools in the 1988 Survey of Separate Facilities 
includes schools previously surveyed in the 1979 OCR study and these 
facilities pro^'ide a means of looking at changes in these particular separate 
schools for students with handicaps. Because the facilities selected for the 
1979 through 1988 comparison are not representative of the total 1988 separate 
facility population, the results of analyses conducted with facilities 
surveyed in both years are presented using unweighted data. 

1. Day Schools 

Table 1.3 presents comparative statistics on a sample of 192 day schools 
surveyed in the 1979 OCR survey and then followed up as part of the 1988 OSEP 
Survey of Separate Facilities. In examining statistics from this follow-up 
study it is important to note that the nature and extent of changes amng 
these facilities did not necessarily reflect changes in separate day schools 
generally. Day schools which closed or became "integrated" between 1979 and 
1988 (thereby is longer operating as separate facilities providing education 
exclusively to handicapped students) were excluded from the follow-up survey. 
As such the comparison is more focused on what changed between 1979 and 1988 
among a sample of individual day schools than in the general utilization 
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Tab(t l.Z 

1979 Off let of Civil RlihU and 1966 OSCF Survey, 




M«btr of facliltftt 
NMbtr of students 

Tvpt of hi^fg^ 
Hltd/ffodtrato rotardotlon 
Stvtro/profound 

rotarditlon 
Soriouoty onotionotty 

dUturbtd 
Loamini disobtod 
SpHch liipilrod 
Ooaf and blind 
Orthopodlcally liKpairad 
Vfaualiy handlcapptd 
Oaaf or hard of htaring 
Htalth probloM 
NuttihandlcappMi 
Othtr chltdran 



In-statt 
Out'Of-statt 



64.3 
18.2 

1.5 
0.5 
0.2 
1.2 
0.5 
6.3 
0.2 
i.2 

fixi 
100.0 



17.5 

4.9 

16.4 
17.6 
5.7 
0.1 
7.7 
1.2 
9.0 
1.2 
14.5 

LI 
100.0 



30.0 

6.4 

12.7 
13.3 
4.3 
0.1 
5.9 
1.0 
8.3 
1.0 
11.7 

hi 
100.0 



Nalt 

FMMtt 



Uhltt 
Black 

Whitt or Black Hispanic 
Asian or Pacific Itlandtr 
A«»rican Indian or 
Alaskan Natlva 



57.5 

iLi 
100. 0 



88.8 

6.7 
3.0 
1.2 

100.0 



63.8 
36.2 
100.0 



77.1 
15.0 
5.2 
2.3 

100.0 



62.1 
100.0 



60.5 
12.6 
4.5 
2.0 

100.0 



21.0 

58.6 

4.2 
0.1 
2.0 
0.0 
0.6 
0.3 
5.0 
1.6 
4.4 

Li 
100.0 



99.7 
100.0 



61.5 
36>S 
100.0 



90.6 
6.2 
2.4 
0.1 

100.0 



11.5 

8.0 

22.3 
12.0 
6.0 
0.1 
9.2 
1.2 
5.2 
3.7 
16.1 

100.0 



96.3 

hi 
100.0 



65.6 
34,6 
100.0 



71.3 
17.9 
7.0 
3.4 

100.0 



14.8 

25.5 

16.1 
7.9 
4.6 
0.1 
6.2 
0.8 
5.1 
3.0 
12.1 

hi 
100.0 



97.2 

Li 
100.0 



64.5 

2L1 
100.0 



76.9 
14.5 
5.7 
2.5 

&^ 
100.0 



S^UH.]!" ^PO..V««l.t««. ,988 d.t. fr«. OSEP survey of Sepr.t. 
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patterns of^ separate day school programs. As shown in Table 1.3, the day 
school sample included 50 separate public day schools and 142 separate private 
day schools. The 50 separate public day schools resurveyed served 22 percent 
of all separate day school studer , reported in the 1979 OCR survey; the 142 
private day schools resurveyed served 34 percent of all private day school 
students reported in the 1979 OCR survey. 

The sampled facilities increased their student populations by 875 
students (or about 4 percent) over the approximately 9 years between the two 
surveys. There were only small changes in the gender and racial/ethnic 
background of students. Male students increased by 2.4 percent to 64.5 
percent of the students in the resurvey sample. There was a modest (3.6 
percent) decrease in white, non-Hispanic students, and small increases in all 
other racial/ethnic groups. But the most notable changes in the schools 
surveyed were in the proportion of their total student populations from 
various disability groupings. Most dramatic in this regard was the very 
substantial proportional and numerical decrease in the number of students 
categorized as having mild or moderate mental retardation, and the very 
substantial increase in the number of students categorized as having severe 
or profound mental retardation. While little change was noted in the 
proportion of separate day school students who had a primary diagnosis of 
mental retardation overall (38.4 in 1979 and 40.3 percent in 1988), the 
proportion of separate day school students with severe or profound mental 
retardation increased from 8.4 percent to 25.5 percent and the proportion of 
separate day school students with mild or moderate mental retardation 
decreased from 30.0 percent to 14.8 percent. In short, it appears that day 
schools which were primarily for students with mild or moderate mental 
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retardation. in 1979 were by 1988 primarily serving students with severe or 
profound mental retardation. 

There was an increase in students identified as emotionally disturbed in 
the resurvey sample of schools and a decrease in students identified as 
learning disabled. Other disability groups were represented in the two 
surveys at about the same proportions with the exception of students with 
hearing impairments and health imp/'.irments. Students with hearing impairments 
decreased from 8.3 percent of all students to 5.1 percent as the population 
declined in schools for students with hearing impairments. Students with 
health impairments increased from 1.0 percent to 3.0 percent. 

2. Residential Schools 

Table 1.4 presents comparative statistics on a sample of 295 residential 
schools surveyed in the 1979 OCR survey which were followed up as part of the 
1988 OSEP survey. The residential school resurvey sample included 163 public 
residential schools and 132 private residential schools. The 163 public 
residential schools resurveyed served 48 percent of all public residential 
school students reported in the 1979 OCR survey; the 132 private residential 
schools served 41 percent of all private residential school students reported 
in the 1979 OCR survey. As with the followup of day schools in the 1979 OCR 
study, the data gathered on residential schools in this follow-up reflect 
changes in a specific set of schools that were operating in 1979 and which 
remained open in 1988. They do not necessarily reflect changes in residential 
schools in general between 1979 and 1988. 
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tmmry hi Char«cttfUtlct of $«parat« KttldtntUl Schools Survtytd In loth tht 
1979 Offfc« of CIvU Klfhts and 1966 0$C^ Survtys 
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14.3 
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16.3 
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35.5 
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3.2 
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0.2 
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2.6 
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6.2 
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9.0 
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59.5 


62.9 
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63.7 
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40.5 
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39.2 
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36.3 
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100.0 
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100.0 
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73.4 


82.5 


77.0 


71.3 


77.3 


73.6 
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19.2 


13.4 


16.9 


19.8 


14.5 


17.8 
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4.0 
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Octa wara provldad by 254 facllitlas In both 1979 and 1988. 

Bccausa tha facllltlas raprasantad In this tabU wara a nonrandow subaat of tha total population of 
faclUtlat-that Is, thty wars salactad bacausa thay had pravloualy baan survayed in tha 1978-79 OCR Survey 
of Special Purpoaa Facllltlas which did not Include the full universe of facilities in operation at that 
ti^t-tha statistics presented here are not based on Maighred data and cannot be general Ized to all 
facilities that nay have baan in axlatence since 1979. 

SOURCE: 1979 data fras OCt S^vey of Special Purpose Facilities, 1988 data froai OSEP Survey of Separate 
Facilities. ^ 
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There^ere a number of notable changes in the residential schools 
surveyed in 1979 and 1988. First, these schools decreased in their total 
population of students ages birth to 21 years by 10.568 (or 24 percent). This 
change was by no means consistent between public and private facilities. The 
132 private facilities remaining open from 1979 to 1988 increased their 
populations by 2.181. while populations in public facilities decreased by 
12.749 (or 40 percent). The residential schools, like the day schools, saw 
a small increase (3 percent) in the prop-rtion of male residents. They also 
reported a small decrease (3.4 percent) in the white. non-Hispanic population, 
with small increases in all other racial/ethnic groups. 

Substantial shifts were noted in the proportional and numerical make-up 
of the residential school populations by disability category. Very 
substantial decreases (63 percent) were seen in the numbers and proportions 
of students with mental retardation in the residential schools, while 
substantial increases were seen in the number of students with emotional 
disturbance (65 percent). The decrease in the residential school students 
with mental retarddtion was associated with the substantial efforts at 
reducing the populations in general and particularly tho populations of 
children in large public residential institutions (White et al. 1988). The 
increase in population of the residential schools for children and youth with 
emotional disturbance was associated with rapid increases noted generally in 
the placement of children and youth in psychiatric facilities and treatment 
facilities nationally (Darton, 1989). Students with hearing impairments also 
decreased very substantially (34 percent) in the sampled facilities over the 
9-.year period, and the proportional decrease was very similar in public and 
private residential schools (35 percent and 32 percent, respectively). Still 
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this decrease was less than the 45 percent decrease between 1979 and 1987 that 
was reported in the State reported statistics for all students with hearing 
impairments (Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, 1981, 
1988). Proportional increases were reported in students with multiple 
handicaps, visual handicaps and learning disabilities, but these represented 
a modest change in the total number of students with those primary 
handicapping conditions enrolled in the schools. 

D. CHANGING POPULATIONS BY PRIMARY DISABILITY SERVED, 1979 TO 1988 

Table 1.5 presents summary statistics on the 447 of 487 separate schools 
surveyed in the 1979 and 1988 surveys that did not change in whether they 
offered residential or day school programs over that period. Statistics 
reported include the numbers of residential school students, day school 
students, and day students in residential schools. These are presented by the 
primary disability served by the schools in 1988. Net change statistics were 
also computed to show changes in the populations of the schools sampled. In 
general, the residential students decreased very substantially in number (34 
percent) in the resurveyed facilities, while the number of day school students 
and the number of day students in residential schools increased modestly (2.1 
percent and 4.4 percent, respectively)* Even with the increasing number of 
day students, the populations of the sampled residential schools were 29 
percent smaller in 1988 than they were in 1979. As the residential schools 
for students with severe and profound mental retardation (principally State 
institutions) were decreasing their populations of students (birth through 21 
years) by 9,750, residential schools for students with emotional disturbance 
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were increasing their residential students by 3,600* Residential schools for 
students with nnaltiple handicaps showed substantial decreases in residential 
students as well, in large measure because many of these facilities were also 
State mental retardation/developmental disabilities institutions which have 
been experiencing substantial general depopulation and reductions in school 
age populations* 

E. CHANGING POPULATIONS BY SCHOOL SIZE, 1979 THROUGH 1988 
1. Day Schools 

Table 1.6 presents changes in the distribution of day students with 
handicaps among 192 day schools of different sizes operating between 1979 and 
1988. Changes in students by facility size are presented by the primary 
disability group served by the day schools in 1988. Size categories are based 
on size of schools in 1979. Among the day school resurvey sample there was 
a substantial decrease in the number of students in very larje schools of 301 
or more students. This was true among both public and private day schools, 
with public day schools of 301 or more students experiencing enrollment 
decreases of 38 percent and private day schools of 301 or more students 
decreasing by 78 percent. In contrast there were large population increases 
in the schools with 30 or fewer students, although it should be noted that 
these schools had only a small portion of the total day school population in 
either 1979 or 1988 (4.5 percent and 8.6 percent, respectively). Similarly, 
relatively few students in the sampled facilities were in public schools of 
31 to 75 students and the 38 percent increase in students over the follow-up 
period represented an increase of only 262 individuals. In contrast, the 62 
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Lt^lni itant«t MMtal tetionat ItM-int vitgtt or Plty*{c«t Hoalth 

Disability <t« * datiso tatsrdstion OisturtMnco i^psinMnt li^irwnt li^inmt la^iraant 



S po tch or 
Lsntusfo 

liipoirasnt 



Nuttiplt 
MaAdicap 



•Ifnd 



ioH 
C«ta9oric«l 



1979 

30 or f«i««r studsnts 
31-75 studants 
76*300 studr^ 
301 or 

1966 

30 cr ft««*r studsnts 
31-75 students 
76-300 studants 
301 or aors studsnts 

X Cftsngt frOM 1979 
30 or fswsr studants 
31*75 studsnts 
76-300 students 
301 or aoro studants 

1979 

30 or ftwor studants 
31-75 studontt 
76-300 studants 
301 o«- sort studants 

1988 

30 or fMr studants 
31-75 studetits 
76-300 studants 
301 or aoro students 

X Changt from 1979 
30 or ftw«r studants 
31-75 studants 
76-300 studants 
301 or aoro studants 



38 
418 
569 



70 
689 
678 



64.2 
64.8 
19.2 



59 

101 



63S 



115 
154 



438 



94.9 
52.5 
•2.5 
-31.3 



41 
347 
M76 
536 



264 
406 
1«150 
150 



592.7 
17.0 
-2.2 

-72.0 



82 

146 
2,123 
322 



88 

166 
3.800 

153 



7.3 
13.7 
79.0 
-52.5 



61 
245 
819 



141 
177 
546 



131.1 
-27.8 
•33.3 



310 



453.6 



201 
362 
2,307 
686 



429 
454 
2«112 
478 



113.4 
19.9 
•8.5 

•J0.3 



285 



361 



26.7 



61 
639 



127 
482 



108.2 
•24.6 



45 
86 



87 
50 



93.3 
-41.9 



302 
743 



487 
526 



61.3 
•29.2 



116 



i8.9 



45 
38 



98 
100 



117.8 
163.2 



221 
114 
1,695 



386 
149 
75 



73.1 
30.7 
•95.6 



Motel . 

facility sitas and pubUc/privato status ara basod on ni«Otr of handicapped students in 1979 
Data were reported by 192 day facilities surveyed in both 1979 and 1988. 
Cashes indicate cells with one or fever respondina facilities in 1968. 

•ecausa the facilities represented in this table were a nonrandoa subset of tne total population of facilities 



Priaery disability served is based cn 1988 student populations. 



141 
21 



168 
114 



19.1 
•50.6 



71 
456 
1.343 
384 



131 
1.064 
1.406 
37 



84.5 
133.3 
4.8 
■90.4 



167 



207 



24.0 



19 
170 
291 



64 
420 
227 



236.8 
147.1 
•22.0 



Total 



242 
426 
3.692 
960 



611 
588 
5.546 
S91 



152.5 
38.0 
U.8 

-38.4 



549 
2.584 
8.087 
3.301 



1.322 
4.190 
7.328 
740 



140.8 
62.2 
•9.4 

-77.6 



4; 



tetcti Puroo*. t^.i.ti.< ^.,h H.rf ~>. .—1.— .k- i ,1 ........ - '•• «>«*«» they KD prtviously txtn lufveyed in the 1978-7V OCD Survey 0« 
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1979 data frcn oca Survey of Special P'.-oose Fscuities^ 1988 d«ta f ra» 0S6P Survey of S<p*r*te Facilities. 
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percent increase in private school students in schools of 31 to 75 students 
represented 1,606 additional students. Most students in the resurveyed day 
schools in both 1979 and 1988 attended schools with 76 to 300 students. The 
public day schools of this size increased their populations by 45 percent over 
the 9 year period, while the private schools in this size category decreased 
their populations by 9 percent. Most of the increase was noted in day schools 
primarily serving students with severe and profound mental retardation, which 
increased by 79 percent (or 1,677 individuals). Among private day schools of 
this size, schools primarily for students with emotional disturbance had about 
30 percent of all students in both 1979 and 1988, so that their decrease of 
8.5 percent contributed substantially to the overall decrease of 9 percent for 
all facilities of this size. 

2. Residential Schools 

Table 1.7 presents changes in the distribution of residential students 
with handicaps among 295 residential schools of different sizes operating 
between 1979 and 1988. The changes in students by facility size are presented 
by the primary disability group served in the residential schools in 1988. 
Size categories are based on size of schools in 1979. Among the resurveyed 
residential schools there was a large net decrease in students. The decrease 
was most substantial (58 percent) among the largest public residential 
facilities (i.e., those with 301 or more students). The most significant 
contributions to this decrease came among public institutions primarily 
serving students with severe and profound mental retardation and multiple 
handicaps. These facilities decreased their populations by 74 percent and 75 
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Ch«n9« in th« Tot«l K«ndU«pp«d Stuknt ^opulttlon (0-21 Ymm) in S«(tct«d Pubtfc and Privf ffttfdwitial Schools 
by 1979 Sit; Optr«tint A9«Ky, and Pr^mry DisabilUy StrvwJ at facility in 1968 



H 
M 
• 

0\ 



Sita of Facility 



Ml I d/Nodar ata Savara/Prof «^ 
Laamint mnUi Nantal Eaotional Naarint 

Oitability Katardat ion Katardation oiaturbanca l«pair«ant 



Primrv Oitabitity Sarvad by tha faeititv in lOM 



1979 

30 or fanar studants 
31-79 ttudanta 
76-300 itudants 
301 or MTO studants 

1968 

30 or fawar studants 
'31-73 studants 
76-300 studants 
301 or aoro studants 

X Chan9t froa 1979 
30 or fawar studants 
31-73 studants 
76-300 studants 
301 or aora students 

MIVATC 
1979 

30 or ftwar studants IS 
31-73 studants 

76-300 studants 75S 
301 or aara studants 

1968 

30 or ftwsr studtnts 8 
31-73 studants 

76-300 studants 938 
301 or Bora studants 

X Chanta f roa 1979 
30 or ftMar studants -^.7 
31-73 studants 

76-300 studants 24.2 
301 or aora studants 



Visual 

lii^i 



OrthOfMdic 
or Physical 
iMtir 



Naalth 
lapoi 



Autisa 



t paa c h or 



lapoi 



Multipla 
Handicap 



Oaaf- Hop 
•lind Cataforical 



42 
406 
627 



26 
83 
287 



•58.1 
•79.6 
-54.2 



66 
95 
U1 
650 



89 
41 
435 
541 



34.8 
-56.8 

-1.4 
-16.8 



IS 
300 
6.129 
7.161 



78 
283 
1.958 
1,834 



420.0 
•5.7 
•68.1 
•74.4 



56 
209 
395 



73 
242 
295 



30.4 
-16.3 
-25.1 



93 
787 
2,421 



469 
1,529 
3,596 



404.3 
94.3 
48.5 



274 
1,733 
1,814 



1,160 
3,621 
2,254 



330.7 
108.9 
24.3 



3,393 
5,911 



2,122 
3,762 



•37.5 
•36.4 



65 
1,703 
1,077 



40 
1,077 
794 



•J8.5 
•36.8 
•26.3 



46 
2,270 



30 
1,665 



•34.6 
•26.7 



111 
169 



415 
149 



273.9 
•11.8 



336 167 



304 178 



•9.5 6.6 



170 



286.4 



67 
104 



57 
138 



-14.9 
32.7 



227 
643 
1,007 



207 
141 
249 



-8.6 
•76.1 
•79.3 



57 
274 
1,304 



49 
256 
1,300 



•14.0 
•5.8 
-0.3 



175 



181 



3.4 



Total 



108 

1,557 
15,431 
14,706 



547 
2.660 
9,714 
6.132 



406.5 
70.8 
•37.0 
-58.3 



468 

2,523 
7,194 
1.727 



1.399 
4.259 
7.100 
1,335 



196.9 
66.8 
-1.3 

•22.7 



Motes . 

facility sitas and fkiilic/privsta status ara basad on nMxr of handicapped students in 1979. priMry disability sarvad is basad on 1966 student population, 
entries ara basad on 295 facilitias survayad in both 1979 and 1988. 

Dathas Indicata calls Mith ooa or fawar rasponding facilitias in 1986. A r\ 

1978-79 Oct Survey of 
9«^ralitfd to all facilities 



w«>nv» inaitviv cei IS Ml in or rvwvr rasi^wnairvg r«cillties in ivao. 

•acauaa tha facilities repreMntad in this table were e noorandoa tutMtt of the total populetion of facil itiefthat is, they yera selected because they had previously been surveyed in tha 
Special Purpose facilitias uhich did not include tha full universe of facilities m operation et thet ti«e^^tha statistics pretented here era not based on weighted date and camot be oenerai 
that m*Y have been in existence since 1979. c»¥wi or »«Twr* 



^ O*^^^' ^ Sw^'vey of Special Purpose facilities, »968 data froa 0S£P Survey of Separa'.e r«cilities. 



percent, respectively. Other substantial decreases in the public residential 
schools with 301 or more students came in schools primarily serving students 
with hearing impairments. These schools decreased their populations by 36 
percent over the nine-year period. Somewhat smaller, but substantial 
decreases were noted among public residential schools which had 76 to 300 
students in 1979. They decreased in student population by 37 percent between 
1979 and 1988 including a 68 percent decrease among public residential schools 
primarily for students with severe and profound mental retardation and a 37 
percent decrease among schools for students with hearing impairments. In 
contrast, public residential facilities for students with emotional 
disturbance of 76 to 300 students increased their enrollments by 49 percent 
over the nine year period. The smaller public residential facilities (with 
75 and fewer students) nearly doubled their enrollments between 1979 and 1988, 
but together served only 17 percent of the 1988 public residential school 
population. Most (73 percent) of the growth in these facilities took place 
in the public residential schools for students with emotional disturbance. 

The large private residential schools also had decreasing populations 
between 1979 and 1988, but at a slower rate than the public residential 
schools. Private residential schools with 76 or more students decreased by 
5,5 percent, with a notable decrease (33 percent) in schools for students with 
hearing impairments. In contrast, residential schools of 76 or more students 
primarily serving students with emotional disturbance increased their student 
populations by 24 percent over the period. The private residential schools 
of 75 or fewer students, increased by 89 percent between 1979 and 1988, 
increasing from 2,991 students to 5,658 students. Private residential schools 
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primarily for students with emotional disturbance contributed the most to this 
growth. 

F. CHANGES IN INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, 1979 THROUGH 1988 

Table 1.8 presents summary statistics on changes in ratios of 
instructional staff to students in 419 schools reporting staffing data in both 
the 1979 OCR Survey and the 1988 Separate School Survey. Statistics in Table 
1.8 were reported by 183 total public schools including 134 residential and 
49 day scho. and 236 private schools, including 101 residential and 135 day 
schools. Instructional staff units were computed as full-time equivalents 
(FTE) of personnel in the categories of teacher, classroom assistants, tutors 
and other instructional personnel as shown in Tables IV. 3 and IV. 4. On 
average, little change was noted in the ratio of instructional staff to 
students in the 419 facilities reporting these statistics in 1979 and again 
in 1988. In 1979 the public residential schools reported .32 instructional 
staff members per student, as compared with a slightly higher .36 in 1988. 
The private -sidential schools showed a decrease of the same magnitude (.04), 
dropping sli. tly from .4 to .36 instructional staff members per student. (A 
change of .04 represents one instructional staff FTE per 25 students.) Even 
smaller changes were noted among day schools with the public day schools 
increasing from .32 to .33 instructional staff members per student and private 
day schools decreasing from .33 to .31 instructional staff members per 
student. 
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OtMifM fro« 1979 JO 1968 «n th« ut<o of lnttruct<om( Stoff to StuHnti %X S«ltct«l M«.dw\tUl and 0«y Schooti 
br (^•t<n| A9«ncy and frKmry OiMbUlty S«rv«l at f«cUity in 1968 
(IMiter of suff Oiv<M by ika^ of Studtnts «id 1968*1979 lotiot) 



Typ* of r«cUity 



OiMbitity R«t*rtJstion 



S«vtr«/Profo(«)d 
Montal 
R«t«rdtciof> 



DUturtenca 



Orttioptdie 
or Physical 



NMttll 



SpMCti or 
l a ntu aH 
iQpofr 



Multfpta 
Nandictp 



OMf- 

Blind 



C«t«toric«( 



Tout 



H 
H 
• 

VD 



1979 
MLIC 
«««<dMCUI 
0«y 
MIVATC 
XMidtntUt 
0«y 

nj8LIC 

o»y 

rtlVATC 
ft««id«ncUl 
0«y 

fUttLIC 

0«y 

PRIVATE 
RMidmtUl 
0«y 







.32 


.31 


.30 


.35 


.41 




.43 


.29 


.27 


.31 






.29 


.36 


.SO 


.38 


.27 


.SI 


.19 


.35 


.3* 


.33 


.36 


.31 


.23 


.28 




.48 


.41 


.25 


.36 


.47 


.16 




.31 


.37 


.20 


.30 




.29 


.36 


.U 


.32 


.33 


.52 


.35 


.27 


.26 


.40 


.31 


.41 


.13 


.27 



.39 
.38 



.4S 

.39 



.05 
.27 



.20 



.21 
.21 



.19 





.12 
-.12 


.09 
.08 


-.06 
-.07 


.06 
-.01 


.12 


-.25 




.16 
-.06 


0.0 
-.08 


0.0 
-.08 


-.06 
.07 


-.06 
-.05 


.07 
.10 


0.1 
-.10 


.16 
-.01 


.06 
.01 


-.01 



.43 
.29 



.66 
.3S 



.37 
.38 



.51 
.41 



.06 
.09 



.15 

.06 



.29 



.46 
.30 



.21 



.38 

.21 



.08 



.08 
.09 



.32 
.32 

.40 
.33 



.36 
.33 

.36 
.31 



.04 
.01 



.04 
.02 



T«6l« IncluJw d«u frcM 419 of 487 tMpltd faciliCm Chat providtd staffing data m both 1979 and 1988. 
facilitttt raporting ttaff to tCudtnC ratio* aquat to 0 grratar th«i 1 ware aiictudtd froa this table. 
Oith«« indicate calls with ona or fawar raspondme facilitiat in 1908. 

Jn^? Jlll!!*IlIlM.I!r'!r!*^.i" * "'-•^ population of facil.tirs--that i*. they were srlectad because they had previously been surveyed in the 1978-79 0C« Survey of 

SOURC£: 1979 data fro« OCR Survey of Special Purpose Facilities. 1988 data fro* OSCP Survey of Separate Facilities. 
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Changes in instructional staff to student ratios across schools serving 
different disability groups were also generally modest. Almost all instances 
of ratios changing by more than .1 (1 FTE per 10 students) were in residential 
schools. It is possible that the variability among residential facilities was 
affected by the difficulty of clearly separating "instructional" staff from 
other staff in total care environments. It is important to note that many of 
the separate schools serving students with the same general types of handicaps 
for the past 10 years have seen considerable changes in the severity of those 
conditions, which in turn has affected staffing. Some of these changes ure 
evident in the retrospective reports of facilities highlighted in the next 
chapter of this report. 
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IL RETROSPECTIVE REPORTS OF CHANGES, 1976 TO 1988 



This chapter presents retrospective reports by separate facilities in 
the 1988 sample that were open from 1976 until the time of the present study. 
This retrospective reporting was intended to gather information regarding 
changes related to and/or occurring iince the initial implementation of Public 
Law 94-142 in 1976. A total of 984 (74.8 percent) of the total day facility 
sample of 1,315 facilities and 514 (82,1 percent) of the total residential 
facility sample of 626 facilities reported they were open in 1976, Facilities 
that opened in or before 1976 were asked questions regarding changes that 
occurred in their facilities over that period. Such retrospective reporting 
has limitations. Recall of an individual over a 12 year period is often less 
precise than might be desired, and in some cases the facility administrator 
responding to the retrospective questions may not have been at the facility 
at the early time. Also, there is loss over time of documentation needed for 
detailed reporting. In addition, a respondent's recall of past situations may 
change with new perspectives on topics, with past situations sometimes 
remembered more as one would have liked it to have been and, perhaps, less as 
it actually was. A substantial effort was made in questionnaire development 
and field-testing to avoid such limitations by keeping questions as factual 
as possible. However, many of the topics relevant to the effects of Public 
Law 94-142 on separate schools were not wholly amenable to factual questions 
alone. The reader is, therefore, reminded that the responses reported in this 
section are those of facility administrators looking back over 12 years. 
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A. CHANGES IN AGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF STUDENTS 
1. Dav Schools 

Table II. 1 presents the reported changes in the ages of student 
populations in separate day schools surveyed in this study that had been 
operating since 1976. Student age groupings were 5 years and younger. 6 to 
17 years, and 18 to 21 years. m general, the responding day schools 
indicated an overall estimated decrease of 2.8 percent in the populations of 
students 0 through 21 years between 1976 and 1987. However, considerable 
variation was noted according to the ages of students. According to reports 
by facility administrators, students in the age group 0 through 5 years 
increased by 4.2 percent, students in the 6 through 17 year old age group 
decreased by 5.2 percent, and students in the 18 through 21 years old age 
range increased by 1.0 percent. In other words, the substantial decrease in 
students between 6 through 17 years, who made up about 51 percent of all 
separate day school students, caused a significant net decrease in students 
since 1976. This reflected a notable tendency among the individual separate 
facilities to shift away from serving school age students and toward serving 
students who were above or below the traditional age of schooling, presumably 
as greater numbers of students with handicaps in the traditional school age 
group were educated in general education school environments. 

The substantial increases in students in the pre-school years in the 
separate day schools surveyed presumably reflects both the development of new 
programs for young children since 1976 and the availability of underutilized 
facility capacity vacated by school age children going to other educational 
settings. 
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TABLE IM 

AVERAGE PERCENT INCREASE ON DECREASE IN PROPORTION OF STUDENTS 
BY AGE IN SEPARATE DAY SCHOOLS OPERATING IN 1976 AND 1988 



Hi Id/Hoderate Severt/Profound 

Hental Mental Enotlonil 

ReUrdit ion ReUrttot ion Disturbance 



Hearing 
Iipainnent 



Multiple 
Handicap Total 



DAY SCHOOLS 

Public 
0-5 years 
6-17 years 
18-21 years 

Private 
0-5 years 
6-17 years 
18-21 years 

All Day Schools 
0-5 years 
6-17 years 
18-21 years 



-0.6 
-8.3 
8.9 



3.1 
-7.7 
4.6 



8.3 
-10.7 
2.4 



3.5 
0.3 
3.8 



7.1 
-8.0 
0.9 



-1.0 
2.5 
-1.5 



-0.1 
2.3 
-2.2 



7.6 
-8.4 
0.4 



4.7 
-5.3 
0.6 



3.5 
-5.1 
1.6 



4.2 

-5.2 
1.0 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 

Data for this table were reported by facilities with 38.942 of the 107.036 students (unwfiighted) in 
facilities that reported they were open in 1976. 

Indicates estiiwtes for which sample size is Judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical 
inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 100. it is not possible to 
calculate sanpling variances using standard methods. 
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2- Residential SchnnU 

Table II.2 presents the reported changes in the ages of student 
populations of residential schools surveyed in this study that had been 
operating since ig76. The student age groupings are birth to 5 years, 6 to 
17 years and 18 to 21 years. In general, the residential facilities sampled 
indicated an overall decrease of 4.1 percent in their populations between 1976 
and 1987. Again, substantial variation was noted a«,ng different aoe groups 
A^ong students 0 through 5 years old there was essentially no change in the 
number of students. There was a reported decrease of 9 percent a^ng students 
in the 6 through 17 year old age range and a reported increase of 9.0 percent 
in the number of students 18 through 21 years old. Because a sizeable 
majority (69 percent) of the students in residential schools were students in 
the 6 through 17 year old age range, their decreasing numbers n»re than 
cancelled out the 9 percent increase in students outside the traditional 
school years (i.e., students in 18 through 21 years range). In general, as 
was noted for the day schools, a»ong residential facilities operating in 1976 
and regaining in operatic in 1988, there was a substantial shift towards 
serving students outside traditional school years. However, unlike the 
day schools, an^ng the residential facilities this shift was confined to the 
18 through 21 year „,d age groups, with increased numbers within this age 
category .oted in both public and private residential schools. Residential 
facilities with the clearest and n»st consistent shift from serving school age 
children and youth to serving young adults (18 through 21 years) were the 
residential schools primarily serving students with nental retardation. Kot 
only did their overall populations decrease substantially between 1976 and 
1988, the ages of those populations increased substantially. 
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TABLE I I. 2 



AVERAGE PERCENT INCREASE ON DECREASE IN PROPORTION OF STUDENTS 
S\ AGE IN SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS OPERATING IN 1976 AND 1988 



Mi Id/Moderate Severe/Profound 

Mental Mental Eraotional Hearing Multiple 

Retardation Retardation Disturbance Inpainnent Handicap Total 



RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 



Public 

0-5 years • -4.3 

6-17 years • -14.2 

18-21 years • 18.5 

Private 

0-5 years • • 

6-17 years * • 

18-21 years • • 

All Residential Facilities 

0-5 years • 0.4 

6-17 years • -24.2 

18-21 years • 24.8 



0.4 * * -2.2 

-2.3 * • -11.8 

1.9 • • 14.0 



-0.6 * * 0.9 

1.2 • • -7.8 

-0.6 • • 6.9 



-0.5 -0.8 -2.5 0.0 

0.8 -1.3 -9.1 -9.0 

-0.3 0.5 11.6 9.0 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 

Data for this table were reported by facilities with 12,839 of the 50,066 students (unweighted) in 
facilities that reported they were open in 1976. 

indicates estimates for which sanple size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical 
inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to 
calculate sanpling variances using standard methods. 
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B. CHANGES IN STUDENTS' SEVERITY OF IMPAIRMENTS 

Table II. 3 presents reported changes between 1976 and 1988 in the 
severity of the student populations of schools in the day and residential 
samples that were open in both y.ars. About 61 percent of the day schools 
reported that since 1976 their student populations had beconie generally more 
severely impaired. These included 67 percent of the publicly operated day 
schools and 54 percent of the private day schools. Only 9 percent of the day 
schools, including " percent of the public schools and 16 percent of the 
private schools, reported that their current st ients were less severely 
impaired than those enrolled in 1976. 

Residential schools were even more likely than day schools to report 
their current student populations to be more severely impaired than the 
student population in 1976 (75 percent as compared with 61 percent). They 
were also less likely to report their populations had become less severely 
impaired (5 percent as compared with 9 percent for day schools). Publicly 
operated residential schools were more likely to report their student 
populations had become more severely impaired than were private schools. 
Public residential schools primarily serving students with mental retardation 
(again generally state institutions for persons with mental 
retardation/developmental disabilities) were particularly likely to report 
their student populations as more severely handicapped (89 percent). 

C. CHANGES IN INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF TO STUDENT RATIOS 

This section ^oDorts on change in staff-to-student ratios at separate 
facilities since . The next section examines qualitative changes in 
staffing over th a period. 
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Tablt 11.3 



Rtporttd Change in Severity Impeirment of Student Populations 
of Separate Day and Reaidential Schoola Operating in 1976 and 19M by Operating Agency 
and Primary Disability Served at Facility 
(Percent of Schoola) 



Compared with students 
in 1976, current 
students are: 



Mild/Moderate 

Mental 
Retardation 



Severe/Profound 
Mental 
Retardation 



Emotional 
Disturbance 



Hearing 
Impairment 



Multiple 
Handicap 



Total 



DAY SCHOQi,; 
Public 

More severely handicapped 

About the same 

less severely handicapped 

PHvfta 

More severely handicapped 

About the same 

less severely handicapped 

All Dev Schools 

More severely handicapped 

About the same 

less severely handicapped 

RESIDEXTIAL SCHOOLS 
Public 

More severely handicapped 

About the same 

less severely handicapped 

Private 

More severely handicapped 

About the saiae 

less severely handicapped 

All Reaidential Schooly 
More severely handicapped 
About the same 
less severely handicapped 



52.6 
34.0 



66.6 
27.8 



66.0 

32.2 
* 



78.S 
12.4 



69.2 
27.2 
3.6 



89.0 
6.6 
4.4 



85.1 
9.1 
5.7 



60.7 
19.0 
20.3 



65.6 
22.5 
11.9 



74.1 
19.3 



73.7 
24.5 
1.8 



n.8 

23.5 
2.7 



67.1 
30.9 



63.8 
27.3 



64.6 
30.4 



66.6 
28.6 
4.8 



54.0 
30.4 
15.6 



61.4 
29.4 
13.2 



82.5 
13.2 
4.3 



71.2 
2i.9 
4.9 



75.2 
20.1 
4.7 



Motes. 

Data for this table were reported by 954 of the 984 facilities in the day school sanple and 499 of the 514 
facilities in the residential facility sample that reported they were open in 1976. 

♦Indicates estimates for wnich sacf^le size Is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. 
In addition, where the percentages reported are lero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sanpling 
variances. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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1. Day Schools 

Table II. 4 'presents changes in the ratios of instructional staff to 
students in day and residential schools between 1976 and 1988. Statistics for 
1976 are again based on retrospective reports of facilities participating in 
the 1988 Survey of Separate Facilities. In general, day schools reported 
increases in their ratio of instructional personnel to students since the 
implementation of Public Law 94-142. The increase of .06 instructional staff 
members per student roughly equals another staff member per 16 students. 
Reported increases were largest in the public day schools in general (.08 as 
compared with .02 among private schools). Increases of about 1 teacher per 
12 students were reported by day schools for students with mental retardation. 

Compared to data for the 487 separate facilities surveyed in both 1979 
and 1988 and reported in the previous chapter, day facilities in general 
appeared to experience greater increases in staff-student ratios. It is 
important to note that these increases were based on ^retrospective reports as 
well as for a different (and larger) sample of facilities. Therefore, it is 
difficult to evaluate the differences between the results from these two 
analyses. However, both indicate that staff-student ratios have increased 
modestly since the late I970's and that public separate day facilities have 
increased the number of staff per student more than have private day schools. 

2. Residential Schools 

Among residential schools reporting instructional personnel and students 
for both 1976 and 1988 there was a reported increase of about .08 
instructional staff members per student. This represented about one 
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Etti«it€d ChiDQt in tht Initructionil Staff to Stucknt Ratio in Separatt Day and 
Rttidtntial Schools Optrating in 1976 and 1988 by Optrating Agtncy, 
Currant Sizt, and Primary Disability Strvad at Facility 
(Mat Changs in U\mto%r of Stsff par Studsnt) 

Hi Id/Nodtrste Ssvsre/Profound 

Nentsi Nsntsl Emotionsl Hearing Multiple 

Retsrdstion Rttsrdation Disturbance Impaimient Handicap Total 



All public day schools 


• 


• 10 


• 


• 


• 


.08 


All privstt day schools 


.08 


.04 


.03 


• 




.02 


All day schools 


.08 


.f»9 


.06 


.21 


.05 


.06 


RESIDEMTIAL SCHOOLS 
All public residential 
schools 


• 




-.13 


• 


• 


.03 


All private residential 
schools 


* 


• 


.09 


• 


• 


.08 


All residential schools 




.22 


.05 


.08 


.14 


.08 



Notes . 

Data for this table were provided by facilities with 38,370 of the 107,036 students (unweighted) in the day 
facilities and 12,365 of the 50,066 students (unweighted) in the residential facilities reporting that they 
were open in 1976. 

Dashes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities in 1988. 

•indicates estinates for which sample size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. 
In addition, i^ere the percentages reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sanpling 
variances. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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additional instructional staff number per 12 students. Residential schools 
for students with mental retardation and multiple handicaps, generally State 
mental retardation/developmental disabilities institutions, showed the largest 
general increases, with a combined increased ratio of .17. Among State 
institutions the increases were .2. or one additional instructional staff 
.ember for each five students. Residential schools for students with 
emotional disturbance which was noted have slightly more than half the total 
students in residential schools increased -heir ratio of instructional staff 
to students by .05. or about one additio . instructional staff member for 
every 20 students. 

Again, while the estimated magnitude of change from these analyses of 
retrospective reports differs from the changes found in comparing 1979 and 
1988 responses for the set of resurveyed facilities, the pattern of greater 
increases in staff-student ratios for public compared to private residential 
facilities was confirmed. 

D. ADMINISTRATORS' PERCEPTIONS OF QUALITATIVE CHANGES 
1- Day Schools 

Table II. 5 summarizes the responses of administrators of day schools 
operating in 1976 and 1988 regarding changes taking place in their facilities 
over that period. Responses are presented as the percentage of administrators 
agreeing with selected statements. 

Overall, administrators of surveyed day schools saw their facilities 
changing in directions specifically intended in P.L. 94-142. Administrators 
overwhelmingly noted increased contact with parents since the implementation 
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r*rctnttjie of AcklnUtritort Agrtting with statements About Qualitative Changee 
in separate Day Schools Operating letween 1976 and 1968 by Operating Agency 





Mental 
Retardation 


Emotional 
Disturbance 


Multiple 
Handicap 


Total 


PUBLIC 






















it* 4 
00.1 




* 


83.2 


* Instructional staff hired bv th^ 








facility hfts MtPA ArMV*niv*i A 










training 


92.3 


• 


• 


86.7 


• More appropriate alternative 








r*****"^"^* arw avaiiafjie siuoenis 












72.3 






70.6 


ine Twciii^y proviMVs no re 








individualized progract planning 


A5.7 


* 


* 


87.7 


* There is increased cooperation with 








oiner Tsviiiimi prograMSi ano 










agencies 


92.0 


* 


• 


92.5 


• Students at the facility have wore 








opportuntties to tnteract with non- 










handicapped peers 


69.1 


* 


• 


65.4 


• raciiiiy Monitors inoividuai edU' 








cational development more closely 


92.6 


* 


• 


92.0 


PRIVATE 










• rvciitiy siarr nas naa tncreasea 










coniaci Niin partnis 


80.2 


80. 5 


• 


80.0 


* IffMtruct lonal st^ff KlraH tks 
• •>• n 1 •iSTi nirvu i/y Lnv 








TvviiiLf nM Morv appropriaie 










training 


89.6 


84.1 


• 


83.3 


• More appropriate alternative 








placements are available to students 










leaving this facility 


76.0 


63.5 


75.A 


71.3 


• The facility provides more 








indiviAialized program planning 


98.1 


89.9 


* 


89.6 


• There is increased cooperation with 








other facilities, progrimsi and 










agencies 


90.6 


89.0 


• 


85.2 


• Students at the facility have more 








opportunities to interact uith non- 










handicapped peers 


69.5 


36.2 


48.2 


50.7 


• Facility monitors individual edu- 






cational development mre closely 


95.4 


87.3 


• 


85.6 



Oata for this table were reported by ac^^inistrators of 961 of the 984 (unweighted) facilities in the day 
facility sample reporting that they were open in 1976. 

•Indicetes estimates for i^ich sample size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. 
In addition, i^er* the percentage* reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sanpUng 
variances. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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Of Public Law 94-142 (83 percent anrang public day schools and 80 percent anwng 
private day schools). Day school administrators were also extremely likely 
to see improvement in the appropriateness of training of the instructional 
staff of their schools (87 percent among public day schools and 83 percent 
among private day schools). Administrators were highly likely to report 
improvements in the monitoring of individual education development following 
the implementation of Public Law 94-142 (92 percent of public day schools and 
86 percent of private day schools). Administrators of public and private day 
schools overwhelmingly noted increased cooperation with other facilities, 
programs and agencies (93 percent and 85 percent, respectively), and 
improvements in the provision of more individualized program planning than 
before implementation of Public Law 94-142 (88 percent and 90 percent, 
respectively). Relatively low percentages of day school administrators 
(although still majorities) indicated greater opportunities for day students 
to interact with nonhandicapped peers (65 percent and 51 percent, 
respectively). However, administrators of private schools for students with 
emotional disturbance were Ipss likely to see improvements in the availability 
of such opportunities (36 percent). Improvements in the availability of 
appropriate alternative placements for students leaving the facility were also 
noted by a relatively low proportion of public and private day school 
administrators (71 percent and 62 percent, respectively). Of course, it must 
be recognized that schools not reporting improvements in areas that Public Law 
94-142 was tacitly or explicitly written to affect, were not necessarily 
inferior to schools reporting improvement in those areas. For example, the 
fact that some schools did not report improvements in the training of the 
instructional staff they hire could also suggest that personnel preparation 
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for the types of staff required by these facilities may have been more 
adequate in 1976 than for other facilities. 

2. Residential Schools 

Table 1 1. 6 summarizes the responses of administrators of facilities in 
the residential school sample operating in both 1976 and 1988 regarding 
selected changes taking place in their facilities over that period. Responses 
are presented as the percentage of administrators agreeing with the statements 
shown in Tab le II. 6. 

Like administrators of day schools for students with handicaps, 
residential school administrators were generally quite prone to see changes 
in their schools following the enactment of P.L. 94-142 that were of the 
nature intended. For example, over three-quarters of administrators in both 
public and private residential schools observed that there was increased 
contact between staff and parents since 1976. Administrators were also likely 
to perceive improvement in the training of instructional staff hired by 
residential schools (83 percent and 87 percent for public and private schools 
respectively). Over 90 percent of administrators in both public and private 
residential schools noted improvements in two key aspects of special 
education: providing individualized education program plann-=ng and monitoring 
individual educational development. Like the counterparts in day schools, 
administrators of residential schools less often saw improvement providing 
opportunities for their students to interact with nonhandicapped peers, 
although majorities did report improvements (64 percent in public residential 
schools and 56 percent in private residential schools). Residential schools 
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T«blt n.6 



ln^I!^^!^.''^^'?'•*'"•^'''"• ^^'-••^^ Stttimentt About Ou«lltitWt ChiooM 
fn $tp.r.f tttidtntUl Schooli Optrtting Ittnttn 1976 and 1986 by oSritlS^Jlcy 



At comptrtd wfth 1976 



N«ntal 
Rttarditicn 



Emotfooal 
OUturbanct 



PUBLIC 

• FacUity staff has had fncrtasad 
contact wfth partnts 

• Inatructlooal staff hfrad by tht 
faclMty Ms w>rt approprUtt 
training 

• Hort approprUtt altamatfvt 
placsMtnts art avaUabit to studtnts 
Itavfng this facility 

• Tht facility provldts nort 
indlvldjal?xtd prograsi planning 

• Thtrt Is Incrtaatd cooptratlon with 
othtr facllltlts, prograns, and 
agtnclts 

• Studtnts at tht facility havt Rnrt 
opportunitlts to Inttract with non- 
handlcapptd pttra 

• Facility Monitors Individual tdu* 
catlonal dtvtiopntnt nort clostly 

PRIVATE 

• Facility staff has had Incrtastd 
contact with partnts 

• Instructional staff hirtd by tha 
facility has w>rt approprlatt 
training 

• Mora approprlatt alttmatlvt 
placamsnts art aval labia to studtnts 
Itavlng this facility 

• Tht facility provldts nort 
Indlvldjallztd prograsi plaming 

• Thtrt Is Incrtastd cooptratlon with 
othtr facllltlta, prograns, and 
agtnclts 

• Studtnts at tht facility havt siort 
opportunltlts to Inttract with non- 
handlcapptd pttrs 

• Facility sioni tors Individual tdu- 
catlonal dtvtlopntnt nort clottly 



Nultlplt 
Handicap 



Total 



80.3 

80.5 

79.8 
97.9 

95.8 

64.2 
97.0 



76.5 



70.7 



72.4 

82.0 

55.3 
96.0 

86.2 

50.3 
96.7 

76.4 

86.2 

76.1 
92.0 

88.1 

48.3 
90.9 



50.3 



65.6 



78.5 

v3.0 

72.2 
97.3 

93.7 

64.0 
96.0 

77.1 

86.7 

66.8 
92.5 

56.5 
91.2 



Nottf . 

SOURCE: Survey of $«p.r.t. FtcJUtJ,., conducted <n 1988 •■ part of thU itudy. 
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for students with emotional disturbance were least likely to see improvements 
in this area (50 percent and 48 percent of public and private schools, 
respectively), although they were more likely to report improvement than were 
administrators of day schools for these students. Like the day school 
administrators, residential school administrators usually reported improvement 
in availability of appropriate alternative placements for their students, but 
at a somewhat lower frequency than most of the other areas of potential 
improvement. About 72 percent of public residential school administrators and 
67 percent of private residential school administrators noted improvements in 
alternative placements. In both public and private day and residential 
schools, administrators overwhelmingly and consistently noted improvements in 
cooperation between their programs and other facilities, programs and 
agencies. 
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THE STUDY OF PROGRAMS OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
IN DAY AND RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 

VOLUME II: 

CURRENT STATUS AND CHANGES IN SEPARATE FACILITIES 
FOR STUDENTS WITH HANDICAPS 



TECHNICAL APPENDICES 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX II.A: 



DEFINITIONS OF HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 
USED IN SURVEY OF SEPARATE FACILITIES 
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INTRODUCTION 

The following nine population nx)du1es were provided to sampled 
facilities, based on .the primary handicapping conditions reported to exis' 
among their students: 

0 Emotional disturbance or behavior disorders 

0 Health impairments 

0 Hearing impairments 

0 Learning disabilities or speech or language impairments 

0 Mental retardation 

0 Orthopedic impairments 

0 Visual impairments 

0 Multiple handicaps 

0 Noncategorial or other handicaps. 

Each population module contained detailed definitions of hte handicapping 
conditions referred to in the module, including a definition of the primary 
disability of the students to be reported in the module, subcategories and/or 
levels of severity of impairment within the primary disability, and categories 
of potential secondary disabilities. In order to provide sufficient detail 
tc assist facilities in reporting students accurately and to standardize 
reports by facilities across the States, these definitions differed somewhat 
from those provided by the U.S. Department of Education- The definitions 
provided to respondents are shown in this appendix. 
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00 
00 



Off miTIOWS! OCTIOMLLY OlSTMBtO OK KliAVISt niVKmtllED HOOUlg 
(A) 



e.s 

0.6 

e.7 
e.8 



WIIHWY OlSABUIIY ENOIIOMl.y OISIWKO OR 3EHAVI0R OISOMSRED: Chronic exhibition of j1tu.t1on*ny 1n«ppropr1tte b*fc.,Ior or th<»ol.t .hich dtvl.tej «ub»«t1.nv t-^ h^K. 

^^tna^irnj^! ?:^r;m.?it;r";'!rin?c?:cT:^r2t^^ ^'--'o". "..cfnc. or r«r.., to 

°Jih,;T.^n^-ijr^i.r:rrLbL^;::^r°r::;« '^i^'^r..'"^ ^"-'"^ ^^^^ « ^-^ p^-^ --^-""ty chn<.r.n 

B.l Ho Secondary 01s«t>lllty: Tb« total nuiO«r of children with no diagnosed secondary disability. 

(i-T- s^sr^T^tJu [f^r'^Ji)""'""''' 'p-'"""^ »y "^c..s.u.c.t,on. .,M 

i:::?: o-riw:^ p?J?^ni o!o. '""^"^"^ «>" «p-'"""y <^-t«. m ,.o. by th* .ubc,.„,nc.t,o«. 

B.4 Caotlonally Olsturted or BelMvlor Disorders 

or« l!;?:lr:?':or.""j;ol'r!p:j^ " • • '~ "P'-"c.t.on. ,c«r.ny mc,.*.. the, -.th . he-rm, ,0,. 

I^!"ltlS*^T;o'liS?f;""(.?:;"''"' '^"^ -^"^ •"'«'« •^••"^ - 'or re^om, .ctl.ltlcs. or «r.o„. n.U.tlons In «jor ,.f, 

^[;:;:^,"rrbinc:?~^rr^?:^.'^^?]„:i2^:^^^^Srro^ izzixiz":^' ^ " ■■^■-"^ <>' ""-^ -^y- 

' ' 2i;:r: r":;°;?.rir;:;rX''n^;Lr.j":;^^ jntr^Unt — 

B 10 Other or Unspecified InpainMnt: Includes an other types of dUablltty not Includsd In the above categorlej. 
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OEFliHTiaeS; HEilTM WAIKD WOOUU 

!!!i\I2nm?^ft?t1ii!^ ^'"^^"^ «UpUt1on in the physical envlronmnt, «t1v1t1e$, iulp«nt. instnictlontl «ter1aU, and services used In education and 



A.l 
A.2 
A.3 



respiratory conditions of a severity such that special envlronvntal conditions, equlpwnt. activities or educational program are required in 
pcrforaing the nonul activities of leaming and daily living (e.g., severe asth*, cystic fibrosis, or tuberculosis). eouwiowi pr«8r«« are requireo in 

conditions of the Circulatory, blood, or blood forcing organs such that special envlrocwntal conditions, equipmnt, activities or educational program 
are required in perforsiKO the norail activities of leaming and daily living (e.g., heart coaditions, hewphilia, or lauiteaia). » ^ * atuviuw or egu«icion«i prograv 

Autis. or C^tWJJood Schizophrenia: Major personality deviation fro* nonvl psychological, social, and cownication developmnt froa early childhood that <ire differentiated fro. those 
riiuansiic and co^wisive nature (was included in the eaotiooal disturbances category by the Oepartaent of Education until 1961). 

A. 4 Other Health I^>air«ents: Please indicate any other types of health i^wiraents that are priiary handicapping conditions of the children of your facility. 

$£RI0US S£COilWY DISiWILmES Of HEALTH IWAIKD 

B. SERIOUS SECOttJRT DI^^ A serious secondary disability is a disability that is serious enough that in the -Jbsence of the priaery disability a child would still be r(^ti6^r^ 





B.l 


No Secondary Disability 




B.2 


Kild or Moderate Neatal Retardation 




B.3 


Severe or Profound HenUl ReUrdation 




B.4 


Eaotlonally Disturbed or Hental Retardation 




B.S 


Hearing I^Miraent 


M 
M 


B.6 


Visual I^pairaent 


ro 

00 


B.7 


Speech or Language I^Miraent 


\0 


B.S 


Leaming Disabled 




B.9 


Orthopedic I^Miraent 




B.IO 


Other or Unspecified I^Miraent 
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OCPIillTiaiS; ¥£Htm IW»AIR£0 HMMM.£ 
WimftY OlSMILlTY 

A. HMIM IMPAIMCNT: Hearing los$ such that it 1$ difficult or m«$$1b1e to hear speech froa e distance of ■ore than a few feet Mithout avllflcatlon which bv convention a»««ranv 
Of llnflylstic inforwtloii throMQh aydltlon, Mith or without a hearing aid, and Is generally associated Mith a hearing threshold of 90 or .ore declbeU across the speech raage.) 

Prel1i»8«a]]y Deaf: Deafness present at birth or xcurring prior to the development of lanoiaoe. 
Postllngyally Oe^f: Otafness occurring after the developwit of language. 

A.l or A.4 Nlld or Noraal Hearing Loss: Hearing threshold of 40 decibels or less across the speech range. 

*.2 or A. 5 Nodtrate Hearing loss; Hearing threshold of 41 to 70 decibels across the speech range. 

A. 3 or A.6 Severe or Profound Hearing loss; Hearing threshold of 71 or aore decibels across the speech range. 

SERIOUS S£COIC^Y DISittlllTlES OT HEARIMC 1HPA1R£D 

B. SERIOUS SECONMRY OISAJIIITIES: A serloiu secondary disability that Is serious enough that in the absence of the priMry disability, a child wuld still be considered hindlciDDed a 

8.1 No Secondary Oisability 

6.2 Mild or Moderate NenUl ReUrdation 

8.3 Severe or Profound Mental Retaidation 

e.4 Orthopedic or Other Health In)«1r«nt 

H B.S EaotlOMl Disturbance or Behavior Disorders 

H 

B.6 Legally Blind 

ID 

O B.7 Other Visual I^Mlnnnt 

B.S Learning Oiiabled 

B.9 Other or Unspecified I^uirvent 
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OCFIMlTiaiSt i £mm OlSMIllTlgS M tfPFQl OR imaiMSE IHPAIWCHTS HOOUIE 

(A) LeAWjlMG OIMfiLEO: llor«l Or above norM) I.Q. with acadealc progress significantly below one's aental age expectations that Is not attributed to iBalraent of sensory acultv 
caotlonal disturtance, or to factors of language, culture, or opportunity to learn. ounwjiwi lo i^irwnc or sensory acuity, 

,t;:r;ri';^:;:'L s':,:%'r?!Q! «?M:re] ^c'rr]:2;:,i«r:s:: " « ^^^^ •••• 

A.3 Speech I^Mlrvent: Serious cownlcetlon disorders of speech (e.g., articulation disorders, stuttering, voice I^Mlraent). ' 

iSii^^tergSJci!^" sm;;ni^:^t\^^"^'^" """^^^ ^^^^^ '^^^^^^"^ ^"^^^-^-^^^ '-"^"^ - -^p^^-^^ 

A.5 Other: Please Indicate any other types of primary handicapping conditions of the children who are diagnosed as learning disabled or having speech or langaage I^Mlrvnt. 
SERIOUS SECOMWY DISABIUTIES Of LCAftJtING DlHi^iD OR SPCECH OR LAKfiUAff IffAIRED 

^' ^T^n^?^LSI3!®'!;]l""- * "^l'^' secondary disability Is a disability that Is serious enough that In the absence of the pr1«ry disability, a child would still be considered 
5t^n??*^- / »Mftstat1on of a pr1«ry disability should not be considered a secondary disability. If an individual child har-orrthen^e 

disability, pleast count only the nst serious secondary disability for that Individual. inQivia«oi cniia nas moTz men one serious secondary 

8.1 No Secondary Disability 

H 8.2 Speech or Language I^Mlrvent 

^ 6.3 Learning Disabled 

6.4 Orthopedic or other Health I^>a1r«ent 

8.5 CMtlonal Disturbance or Behavior Disorders 

6.6 Hearing I^Mlrwnt 

8.7 Visual I^MlnKnt 
8.6 Other lapalraent 
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tff imTIOWS: MDOUtC ON MENTAL RnAROATlOW 
mmX DISAfllllTY 

A. Nentil Retardation: Significantly subaverage I.Q. (below 70) with accoapanylng deficits In adaptive behavlorJ 
A.l Hlldly Retarded: Meeting definition of aental retardation with I.Q. in the range of 53-69. 
A.2 Moderately Retarded: Meeting definition of aental retardation with I.Q. in the range of 36-S2. 
A. 3 Severely Retarded: Meeting definition of aental retardation with 1,0. In the range of 20 -35. 

A. 4 Profoundly Retarded: Meeting definition of aental retardation with I.Q. below 20. 

SERIOUS SECONOARY DISABIUTi£S OF MENTALLY RFTAMED 

B. l No Secondary Disability 

B.2 Orthopedic or Other Health Ii^Mimnt 

B.3 Eaotlonal DUturtance or BcAavlor Disorders 

B.4 Hearing Iipatraent 

B.S irisual I^Mlraent 

B.6 Speech or lanQuage Iipalraent 

B.7 AutlSB 

B.8 Other or Unspecified Iipalraeflt 
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OCriiniOIIS; 0»THOP£D1C iMTAHgP H30UIE 

A.l Ccrtbral P«Uy: Diagnosed as having cerebral palsy and experiencing significant I^Mlraent In the control of wscle groups. 

A.2 Quadrlplegia: Paralysis of all four llifcs. 
Paraplegia: Paralysis of legs. 
Healplegia: Paralysis of one half of the body. 

A.3 Hissing or Oeforaed l\tts: Congenltally Mlforaed extremities or congenital and surgical ai|)utat1on. 

A. 4 Otbar Neurological or ^sculosktletal Conditions: Any other priMry handicapping condition that Is directly related to the neurological or Bisculoskeletal syste.. 
SERIOUS SECONOWY DlSWaiTlES Of WTHDKDIDUY IHPAIRED 

B. SEWOUS SECONOMY DISAilUTIES: A strlous stcoadary dlsabUlty Is a disability that 1$ serious enough that In the absence of the prlwry disability, a child would still be considered 

B.i No SKOadary Disability 

B.2 HI Id or Moderate HenUl Retardation 

B.3 Severe or Profound HanUl ReUrdatlon 

B.4 Eaotlonally Dlsun>ed or Behavior Disorders 

B.S Hearing I^pairwnt 

B.6 visual I^Mlraent 

B.; Speech or Language I^Mlrwnt 

B.6 Learning Disabled 

B.9 Health Ispalraent 

B.IO Other or Unspecified I^jairaent 
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^' Iil^J^t!«^iII??JS^iS"u^^^ ""^'^ ^" °' ^"^^"0 tctWItiei, or serious 11.1t«t1ons In Mjor life 

A.I FunctloMlly Blind: No Msurtble 4cu1ty, although often i^lth light perception (.»^reness of light) «nd light projection (rareness of the direction fro. which light ts cosing). 

A. 2 L«9«ny (but not functlOMlly) Blind: Useful vision beyond light perception but Mxlam tculty In the bttter eye of 20/200 or less or t visual field of no greater than 2o degrees. 

^'^ SSSlnil^^^itll^J'iTtJSri lIi.'r?L'!irfJCr^ni°'^~ • ri"!' '1''' 'I 2° ^'JS • ^-^^^"^ 0' l<"fl"^*t1c 1nfor«.l.n„ through 

audition, with or wiinout a haaring aid (generally associated with a hearing loss of 90 or mrt daclbtls across tKe speech range). r . • w 

SERIOUS SlCOmm DIS^ILITIES of VimLY IMPAIRED 

®' i«:ondary disoblllty is a disability that Is serious enough that In the absence of the prl«ry disability, a child wuld still be considered 

^''^^ ^ -inlfestatlon of a priMry disability should not be considered a sKondary disability. In dividual child has wri han one serious sec«^rj 
dliabllUy. plaast count ooly the wst serious sKondary disability for that Individual. » ^ iwn «nc serious seconoary 

6.1 No Secondary Disunity 

B, 2 Nlld or Moderate HenUl ftaUrdatloa 
B.3 Severe or Profound HmUl Retardation 

6.4 Orthopedic or Other Health lapalrvent 

8.5 Eaotlonal Olsturt}ance or Bahavlor Disorders 

hi 

M &.6 Hearing I^Mlrvent 

^ a.7 Speech or Lingutge lapalraent 



B.6 Learning Disabled 

B.9 Other or Unspecified IifMlracnt 
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8.2 




8.3 




or 




C.l 




8.4 




or 




C.2 




B.S 




or 




C.3 




8.6 




or 




C.4 




8.7 




or 








8.6 




or 




r £ 

CD 


H 




H 


B.9 




or 


to 
\0 


r 7 


Ul 






Q in 
o. iv 




or 




C.6 




8.11 




or 




C.9 



!5!5i'il!.*lIIf!f!'*^.'' « t»« or aore Mndlcapping cwidltlons thtt «re so severely OttMXitg tUt a slM)e wimry kud1c«gp1»a coiKltlaa c«Mot be dlaoMncd If i 

SS^iJlSSl^lS^JSr "-"""PP'"* '0«d1t1o«s, pl.«. c««nt onJr the t-o co«11t1o«s mt coesflr to be tS jmt.sJ'lJjnJiJS? S K SrlJIHu^tSit^il "r 

Severe or Profound Hental ReUrdatlon 
Nlld or Hoderate HenUl RcUrd<t1on 
Oe«f 

Hearing InpalnKnt (not deaO 
Blli^ 

Ot^r Visual Inpalrvent (Aot Blind) 
Crthopcdic (Physical) I^palnRnt 
Health li^lraent 
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H 
H 

K> 



OEfllHTIttB; MMCATCCDMCAl OTHOI WiOIWS 

TliU m^U is li^ttnded for cMldrt. utio iro not c»«,lf led or categorlieo by h«dlc*p. or iAos< hAAdluppIng comlltloii does not fit lato one of the «Jor diagnostic groups. 
SCRIOMS S£(&TWtY DISjIBILITIES 
C.l Stvtrt or Profound HmuI itUrd«tlo« 

C.2 mid or Moderate NetUI AeUrdetlOA 

C.3 Oetf 

C.4 Hearing lapalrmit (not dc«f) 

C.5 Blind 

C.6 Otter Ylsual I^»eirw)t (Mt blind) 

C.7 Oeaf aid Blind 

C.8 Orthopedic (Physical) I^palrmit 

C.9 MealtH I«palracat 

C.IO MUtIc 

CU Eaotlocal Olstartaace aad Batevlor Disorders 

C.12 Otber or Uaspeclf lad Iiyalrwt 
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I. OVERVIEW 



The separate day and residential facilities for students with handicaps 
included in this study were selected from a sample Vame compiled from a large 
number of sources, designed to represent the population of facilities 
exclusively or primarily serving handicapped persons. The frame contained 
almost 10,000 facilities. From this frame, a sample of 6,451 were selected, 
of which 2,580 were identified as eligible for the study. Of eligible 
facilities, 1,941 (75.2%) responded to the survey. Data obtained from the 
1,194 responding facilities were weighted to represent the estimated universe 
of facilities in the United States (3,889 facilities). 

In this appendix we discuss the design and implementation of the sample. 
In the remainder of Section I, we first define the universe, or study 
population; we then present the research goals and their relation to the 
sample design. Section II is devoted to the construction of the sample frame. 
In Section III, we discuss the selection of the sample, including the issues 
of stratification, stages of selection, and sampling rates. Section IV 
presents the procedures used to construct sample weights. Finally, in 
Section V, we discuss the procedures used to compute sampling errors for the 
survey results and present standard errors and confidence intervals for sample 
estimates of totals and proportions. 

A. DEFINITION OF THE UNIVERSE OF INTEREST 

This study focuses on the educational services received by children who 
spend all or major portions of their day in separate facilities that 
exclusively or primarily serve handicapped persons. Some of these facilities 
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operate day programs that provide instruction and related services; others 
are residential schools in which educational services are provided either by 
facility staff or by staff of other agencies to at least some residents on 
campus. The day and residential facilities of interest for the study include 
those operated by states. LEAs, lEUs, and private organizations in any of the 
fifty States and the District of Columbia. 

The separate facilities of interest were defined as those at which a 
regular program of activities is provided during the times normally set aside 
for supervised activities for children and youths (that is. 8:00 A.M. to 3:00 
P.M., Monday through Friday), and which are designed to help children learn 
to adjust normally to their environment. Moreover, eligible programs must be 
administratively and physically separata programs: special classrooms or 
programs within regular schools under the authority of a single principal 
would not be included. To be included in the study, facilities must serve at 
least some children or youth between the ages of 0 and 22. 

One modification to the original conception of the universe of interest 
entailed the excli-sion of foster-care placements. The request for proposals 
had indicated that the definition of residential facilities used by the Center 
for Residential and Community Services at the University of Minnesota be 
followed, implying that State-sponsored (licensed or contracted) foster care 
be included in the universe. However, the inclusion of State-sponsored 
foster-care without the inclusion of county programs would (1) capture only 
a small portion of the foster-care placements for children and youths with 
handicaps, (2) result in substantial variation among States in terms of the 
proportion of foster-care "facilities" for handicapped children that were 
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included in the sample frame, and (3) cause substantial variation in the 
representation of foster homes for different disability groups. Small group 
homes (with fewer than 16 residents) were also excluded as being extremely 
unlikely to provide educational services on-site, except as home-bound 
instruction, not as a separate educational facility. 

Two other specific types of residential facilities which serve 
handicapped children were excluded from the definition of the population for 
this study: 

0 Correctional facilities which do not primarily serve 
handicapped children 

0 Acute care hospitals in which handicapped children may be 
living on a short-term basis 

While some handicapped children are placed in correctional facilities, these 
facilities in many cases do not identify these children as handicapped, nor 
would they be able to provide accurate information on their characteristics 
or educational services. In addition, including such facilities would have 
added considerably to an already complex sample frame development task. 

Acute-care hospitals were also excluded from the facilities of interest 
for this study. There are, in fact, educational programs that operate within 
acute-care hospitals. However, the average length of stay during which 
educational services are provided is generally short, and children return to 
their usual educational environment. Conversely, there are hospitals which 
specialize in serving children on a long-term basis. These hospitals are 
those that provide rehabilitation services or treat children with chronic 
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diseases, or are psychiatric facilities for emotionally disturbed children; 
these types of facilities were included in the sample frame. 

In defining the universe of separate programs, it was necessary to 
distinguish between training centers which operate as part of the educational 
system and (other) sheltered workshops or activity centers. Only those 
facilities which are designed to serve children and youths exclusively, obtain 
clients from the educational system, and provide both systematic training 
(classroom or other) and work or life-skills experience were included in the 
sample frame. 

It was not always possible to determine from the sample frame sources 
whether a given facility met the eligibiiity criteria for inclusion in the 
study. If a facility could be determined to be ineligible from information 
available in the source document, it was excluded from the sample frame. 
However, if there was any doubt about eligibility, the facility was included. 
Items on the survey screening instrument were used to identify and exclude 
from the analysis any ineligible facilities that were included in the sample 
frame. 

B. RESEARCH GOALS AND SAMPLE DESIGN 

A sample is not designed in a vacuum. The sampling process is motivated 
by the goals of the research, or questions to be addressed, and is constrained 
by cost and other practical considerations. The sample for the survey of 
separate facilities was designed to meet the general goals of providing 
descriptive data to aid a Congressional ly mandated evaluation of education 
agency procedures, and forming the basis for future studies. More specific 
objectives include providing precise estimates for subgroups defined by 
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handicapping condition', and to produce estimates for other subsets of 
facilities, such' as those also surveyed in the 1978-79 OCR study of special 
purpose facilities. The basic sampling strategy to meeting this objective 
has the following characteristics: 



0 A large overall sample, with many facilities selected with 
certainty 

0 Oversampling of facilities serving low-incidence handicapping 
conditions 

0 Selection of facilities with a probability proportional to 
size, weighting the facilities in accordance with the number 
of children serviced, to produce statements regarding the 
nature and quantity of services received by these students 



A large sample is needed to achieve the desired level of precision, 
especially for subgroups, although sampling with certainty increases the 
precision of estimates for those groups in which all facilities are selected 
to participate in the survey. Requirements for precise subgroup estimates 
also leads to oversampling facilities with low-incidence conditions. 
Selection with probability proportional to size recognizes, that for policy 



'These conditions, defined by federal regulations (see 34 CFR III 3000.5) 

are: 



0 Mental retardation 

0 Hardness of hearing 

0 Deafness 

0 Speech impairment 

0 Visual handicaps 

0 Serious emotional disturbance 

0 Orthopedic impairment 

0 Other health impairment 

0 Deaf -blind 

0 Multiple handicaps 

0 Specific learning disabilities 
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making reasor the number of students served is more Important than the 
number of schools. This selection strategy gives equal collective importance 
to two facilities serving 250 persons each as to five facilities serving 100 
children each, and facilitates analysis in support of such statements as »X 
percent of children are in facilities offering a particular type of training," 
rather than statements such as "Y percent of facilities provide a particular 
type of training." (it is still possible to produce statements of the latter 
type, but different weights are required.) 

The initial target sample size was the equivalent of a simple random 
sample of approximately 250 facilities for each of ten handicapping condition, 
for a total of 2,500. However, because of the varying numbers of facilities 
serving students with different conditions, an equal allocation of the sample 
to each subgroup would not be efficient. For some groups it would not be 
necessary to select as many as 250 because a large proportion of the 
population (in some cases 100 percent) would be sampled.^ For other groi^ps, 
more than 250.f acil ities would be needed for some estimates, because selection 
with probability proportional to size requires weighting to restore the 



renl.rpJnt !J ^.T'^^'^-'' °^ population sampled, and sampling is without 
tJ! o V-^^l" ^'If variance of a sample statistic y is (1-f )*S Vn where 
i'f i^f nf tlr*' °^ l^' population variance and n is the sample s7ze.' Thus 
If half of the population is sampled, the variance will be the «:Vnt ;,«: 
sample twice as large was taken from 'an infinite population. 
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correct p'oportional ity to the sample, and weighting tends to increase the 
variance of estimates compared to a simple random sample of the same size.^ 

The best sample design for producing precise estimates for the overall 
population of separate facilities is not necessarily the same design that 
would best produce precise estimates of subgroups of facilities providing 
services to students with particular handicapping conditions. The number of 
separate facilities serving children with low incidence handicapping 
conditions (such as deaf-blind) are small. In order to obtain pr-ecise 
estimates for these facilities they must be selected at higher rates (with a 
greater probability of selection) than separate facilities serving children 
with mental retardation or other higher incidence handicapping conditions. 
Setting different rates of selection requires differential weighting of the 
data, increasing the variances of the overall estimates. We approached this 
problem by drawing a large sample with many facilities (including those 
serving the largest numbers of children) selected with certainty, and by 
increasing the effective sample size for each subgroup by obtaining 
information on children from all handicap groups served at each facility so 



formula for estimating the increase in variances due to weighting is: 



Increase = 



where is the proportion of sample cases having weight K^. 

In general, when the range of weights is 2 or 3 to 1, thp increase in 
variances is minimal. Good discussions of this issue can be found in any 
well-known text on survey sampling, such as Chapter 11 of Survey Samp ling by 
Leslie Kish (1965). — ^ 
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that facilities serving children fron. different handicap groups would 
contribute inforfliat ion-be part of the sample-for the analysis of each 
subgroup based on the students' handicapping condition. 
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IL CONSTRUCTION OF SAMPLE FRAME 



A. SOURCES AND PROCESS 

Having a good sample frame is important to the success of any survey 
effort. A sample frame is a way of identifying members of the population— a 
list from which members of the population being studied can be selected using 
probability methods. Sometimes the frame is such that selection is direct, 
that is, the unit sampled from the list is the unit being studied. (This is 
called an element sample.) Sometimes cost or lack of a list of elements in 
the universe lead to a multi-stage procedure in which a series of selections 
(for example, first of States r counties, then tracts, and blocks, and 
finally a sample of households) leads to the selection of the unit of 
interest. (These are called complex, or clustered samples.) With regard to 
facilities, the sample for this study is an element sample; for statements 
made about students, the sample is a cluster sample, where the facility is the 
primary sampling unit. 

For the survey of separate facilities, there were several lists 
available, which could be used to select element samples of facilities, but 
none, standing alone, was adequate for use as a sample frame. If a frame is 
not complete (that is, all members of the population are not included), there 
is a risk of bias from undercoverage. None of the available lists met the 
criterion of completeness. Thus, a frame had to be constructed from the 
sources known to be available. As described below, an initial master frame, 
which included 8,651 facilities, was constructed from a number of sources. 
After the initial frame was used in the pilot survey, concerns remained about 
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ompleteness of coverage, so supplemental sources were used to augment the 
initial frame. 

B. INITIAL FRAME 

The process of developing a national sample frame of separately 
administered educational facilities for handicapped students was begun by 
identifying and acquiring all known and available national lists. This 
included thirteen printed directories and four computerized sources (see 
Table ll.B.l). Infc ation from the printed lists was coded and data entered, 
and the computerize lists were reformatted and read into a standardized 
master file. 

Because of the use of multiple lists, some of which covered the same sub- 
populations (that is, overlapped in coverage), it was necessary to check the 
frame for duplicates. Facilities appearing on more than one list v-ere 
collapsed into one record on the sample frame, with a field indicating on 
which lists the facility hand appeared. In some cases it was not clear 
whether the listings were actual duplicates. When possible, facilities were 
called to resolve the problem. If the resolution was not clear, both records 
were kept and duplicates within the sample were identified and eliminated 
during the survey. After the unduplication process, the initial frame 
contained records for 8,651 facilities. 

The initial sample frame computer file provided for data on a number of 
variables descrioing the facilities, including location, type of ownership, 
age range of individuals served, total number and handicapping conditions of 
individuals served, and number of children (ac,^s 0 to 22) served. Not all 
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TABLE II.B.l 
OHIVERSE OF FACILITIES LIST OF SOURCES 



Source 



Publisher 



Date 



The Directory for 
Exceptional Children 

The FCLD Learning 
Disabilities Resource 
Guide 

Directory of Programs 
Serving Children and Adults 
with Autisn 

Directory of Agencies 
Serving the Deaf-Blind 

List of Special Schools 

Programs and Services for 
the Deaf in the United 
States 

American Hospital 
Association Guide to 
the Health Care Field 

Directory of Members 



Directory of Agencies 
Serving the Visually 
Handicapped in the 
United States 



Edition 



Type of 
Diractorv 



Porter Sargent Publishers, Inc. 1984 

1985 

The Foundation for Children with 1985 
Learning Disabilities 



National Society for Children and 1985 
Adults Mith Autism 



The Helen Keller National Center 1981 
for Deaf -Blind Youth and Adults 

Market Data Retrieval 1935 

American Annals of The Deaf 1985 

American Hospital Association 1984 



National Association of Private 1985 

Residential Facilities for the 1986 
Mentally Retarded 

American Foundation for the Blind 1984 



10th 



Revised 
2nd 



5th 



2nd 
Printing 



Vol. 130, 
No. 2 



22nd 
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Print 
Print 

Print 

Print 

Print 
Print 

Print 

Print 

Print 
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TABLE IKB.l (continued) 



Source 



Publisher 



Date 



Edition 



H 
H 

o 

00 



Mental Health Residential 
Facilities with Patients 
Age 18 or Younger 

List of Programs for the 
Physically Disabled 



Directory of Public and 
Private programs for 
Enotionally Disturbed 
Children and Youth 

Directory of Residential 
Treataent Facilities for 
Enotionally Disturbed 
Chi Idren 

Directory of Residential 
Facilities for Mentally 
Retarded Children 

List of Special Schools 

Public Schools Universe 
File and School District 
File 

Directory of Residential 
Facilities for Emotionally 
Disturbed Children 

-m 



Type of 
Directory 



National Institute for Mental 
Health 



Center for Residential and 
Cowwnity Services, University 
of Minnesota 



ORYX Press 



ORYX Press 



Center for Residential and 
CoBWunity Services, University 
of Minnesota 

Quality Education Data 

National Center for Education 
Statistics 



The School of Social Service 
Administration, The University 
of Chicago 



1985 



1985 



1985 



1985 



1982 



1985 

1982 
1983 



1986 



Print 



Print. 



Print 



Print 

Tape 

Tape 
Tape 

Tape 



sources provided data on all variables. In particular, information on the 
number of children by handicapping condition(s) served was frequently 
unavailable. Also the number of children served was not consistently 
available. 

C. SUPPLEMENTARY SOURCES 

During the pilot study, it was discovered that some facilities on State 
lists of schools for the handicapped did not appear on the initial frame. 
Because of this, other sources of lists were obtained to supplement the frame; 

0 Lists of facilities available from State agencies 

0 A list of elementary and secondary schools surveyed by the 
Office of Civil Rights in 1984, which included information on 
the percent of special education students. 

The State lists, which were obtained for all States, varied greatly in 
coverage. Generally, they included State and regionally operated facilities; 
some also contained licensed private facilities. Few covered separate 
facilities operated by local public school districts. 

The 1984 OCR list included primarily public schools operated by LEAs. 
The decision was made that a school with at least 75 percent of its students 
in special education had a high likelihood of being an eligible separate 
facility. Only schools meeting this criterion were added to the sample frame. 

After facilities from the supplemental sources were adaed, another check 
was made for apparent duplicates. After unduplicating, there were a total of 
9,988 facilities listed, as shown below by source: 

0 Initial frame — 8,651 
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0 Supplemental State lists 1,131 
0 1984 OCR list - 206. 

During screening, another supplement to the frame was used. Some 
elements on the frame were found to be administrative offices, some of which 
operated separate facilities that did not on the frame. These additional 
facilities were listed and subsampled. This screening supplement, referred 
to as the "administrative" sample, identified 397 administrative units. The 
306 such units that were interviewed reported 142 separate facilities under 
their control, of which 81 were selected for the survey. 
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III. SAMPLE SELECTION 

As described above, the sample of separate facilities was selected with 
varying probabilities." Actual selection took place in stages, with the pilot 
sample being selected only from the initial frame; the remaining sample was 
chosen from the initial frame, with additional rounds of selection made using 
the final (supplemented) frame. In order to facilitate the selection with 
differential probabilities and to ensure adequate representation of key 
subgroups, selection was conducted from a stratified frame. 

In the remainder of Section III, we describe the stratification of the 
sample frame, the stages of selection, and the sampling rates used. 

A. STRATIFICATION 

A step preliminary to selecting the sample of separate facilities was to 
divide the sample frame into three main strata based on what was known about 
the handicap conditions of th^ children served: (1) facilities believed to 
serve children who all had the same primary handicapping condition, (2) 
facilities believed to serve children from more than one primary handicap 
group, and (3) facilities about which there was no available information on 
the handicaps of the children served. The same stratification was used for 
both the initial and the supplemented frames. 

Second, within each stratum, the facilities were divided in the following 
size categories, based on the total number of children served: 

0 1 to 15 
0 16 to 25 
0 26 to 50 
0 51 to 75 
0 76 to 100 
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0 101 to 150 

0 151- to 250 

0 251 to 500 

0 501 or more 

0 Unknown 



The distribution of facilities by size category and sample frame sources 
within each stratum is shown in Tables II.B.2, II.B.3, and II.B.4; the number 
of selections from each cell is indicated in parentheses. 

Two of the strata were further subdivided based on the type of 
^dicapping conditions(s) served. Within the stratum of facilities serving 
only one handicap group (Stratum 1), the objective was to maximize coverage 
of all groups and try to achieve the required sample sizes for each. 
Unfortunately, with one exception, the number of facilities serving each group 
was very small. Fifty-five percent (1,391 out of a total of 2,535) of 
facinties in Stratum 1 served mentally retarded persons, leaving an average 
of 127 facilities serving each of the other nine groups. Two sampling 
strategies were employed within this stratum: a sample of facilities serving 
mentally retarded persons was selected (with probability prooortional to 
size); every other facility serving a single handicap group was selected with 
certainty. The number of facilities serving mentally retarded persons 
selected was large enough to provide a sufficient sample of this handicap 
group, an(^ by sampling the facilities serving mentally retarded persons at a 
rate near 1 in 2, the variation in sampling rates was limited, minimizing any 
increases (due to differences in probabilities of selection) in the variances 
of estimates for the total sample or for subclasses defined by criteria other 
than handicap served. 
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TABLE II,B,2 

DISTRIBUTION OF FACILITIES 
IN INITIAL SAMPLE FRAME, BY STRATUM 
AND SIZE CATEGORY 

(Sanple Size In Parentheses) 



Total Number 
of 

Children Served 



Total 



Stratum 1: 
Facilities 
Serving One 
Handicap Group 



Stratum 2: 

Facilities 
Serving More Than 
One Handicap Grouo 



Stratum 3: 
Unknown 
Which Handicap 
Groups Served 



1 to 15 


685 


(97) 




(35) 


88 


(7) 


544 


(55) 


16 to 25 


496 


(156) 


62 


(55) 


136 


(24) 


298 


(77) 


26 to 50 


1.881 


(925) 


160 


(142) 


410 


(137) 


1,311 


(646) 


51 to 75 


735 


(530) 


70 


(57) 


272 


(152) 


393 


(321) 


76 to 100 


459 


(414) 


42 


(36) 


177 


(138) 


240 


(240) 


101 to 150 


499 


(496) 


51 


(48) 


178 


(178) 


270 


(270) 


151 to 250 


761 


(756) 


50 


(45) 


161 


(161) 


550 


(550) 


251 to 500 


308 


(308) 


22 


(22) 


82 


(82) 


204 


(204) 


501 or more 


233 


(233) 


17 


(17) 


46 


(46) 


170 


(170) 


Unknown 


2,594 (1,533) 


1.529 


(7-J9) 


599 


(451) 


466 


(343) 


Total 


8.651 (5.448) 


2.056 


(1.196) 


2,149 


(1.376) 


4,446 


(2,876) 



M distribution of facilities by handicap served: mentally retarded 

i; ' tS'^illt'"? • fot onally disturbed (109). learning disabled (226). speech and language in^aired 

f9n°''„!'Mf ' J^' Wl!? /I «V "^^S^ ""P*/"^ (26), visually inpaired (13). deaf-blind 

(221), other health impaired (133), and multihandicapped (3). 

All facilities except those serving the mentally retar-jd *«re selected with certainty, 

*This stratum contained 113 facilities in which one of the handicap groups served was deaf-blind: this 
group was selected with certainty. 
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11.313 



Total Number 
of 

ChUdren Served 
1 to 15 
16 to 25 
26 to 50 
51 to 75 
76 to 100 
101 to 150 
151 to 250 
2C1 to 500 
501 or more 
Unknown 
Total 



TABLE IL8,3 
OISTRIBUTIOH OF FACILITIES 

(Saiple Size in Parentheses) 



Total^ 
35 (21) 



26 
51 



(15) 
(21) 
(27) 
(22) 
(23) 
(13) 
4 (4) 
0 (0) 
0 (0) 
206 (158) 



27 
23 
23 
15 



btratiM 1: 
Facilities 
Serving One 
Handicap Groue 



22 
14 
20 
11 
10 



88 



(19) 
(12) 
(18) 
(11) 
(9) 
(4) 
(5) 
(0) 
(0) 
(0) 
(78) 



Facilities 
Serving Nore Than 
One Handicap Gr 



13 
12 
31 
16 
13 
19 



116 



(2) 
(3) 
(13) 
(16) 
(13) 
(19) 
(8) 
(«) 
(0) 
(0) 
(78) 



strati* 3: 
UnknoMn 
Which Handicap 
Groups Served 



0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 



(0) 
(0) 

(1) 
(1) 

(0) 
(0) 
(0) 
(0) 
(0) 
(0) 
(2) 
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TABLE IhB.4 

DISTRIBUTION OF FACILITIES 
IN STATE LISTS SAHPLE FRAME, BY STRATUH 
AND SIZE CATEGORY 

(Savple Size In Parentheses) 



Total Number 
of 

Children Served 



Total 



Stratun 1: 
Facilities 
Serving One 



Stratun 2: 
Facilities 
Serving More Than 



Stratun 3: 
Unknown 
Which Handicap 



1 to 15 


685 


(98) 


15 


(12) 


26 


(2) 


24 


(16) 


16 to 25 


496 


(157) 


23 


(22) 


34 


(6) 


8 


(8) 


26 to 50 


50 


(931) 


50 


(25) 


61 


(32) 


11 


(11) 


51 to 75 


735 


(535) 


21 


(6) 


16 


(15) 


3 


(3) 


76 to 100 


459 


(414) 


12 


(5) 


16 


(16) 


S 


(5) 


101 to 150 


499 


(496) 


20 


(10) 


4 


(4) 


7 


(7) 


151 to 250 


761 


(756) 


9 


(6) 


5 


(5) 


7 


(7) 


251 to 500 


308 


(308) 


3 


(3) 


3 


(3) 


1 


(1) 


501 or more 


233 


(233) 


3 


(3) 


3 


(3) 


0 


(0) 


Unknown 


2.594 (1,972) 


235 


(178) 


218 


(149) 


288 


(208) 


Total 


1.131 


(765) 


391 


(270) 


386 


(235) 


354 


(266) 



11.315 
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Where the handicapped conditions of the persons served were known, but 
facilities appeared to provide services for students from more than one 
handicap group (Stratum 2). the sample design also attempted to guarantee 
sufficient sample sizes for each subgroup based on handicappirig condition. 
Since there were only 113 facilities in this stratum where deaf-blind persons 
were among those receiving services, these facilities were selected with 
certainty, to maximize the number of facilities serving deaf-blind in the 
sample. All others were sampled with probability proportional to size. 

For almost one-half (48 percent) of the facilities there was no 
information available regarding the handicap groups served (Stratum 3). It 
was decided to select a sample from this stratum that would yield 
approximately the same proportion of these facilities within the total sample 
as they were within the frame. These facilities were also selected with 
probability proportional to size. 

B. STAGES OF SAMPLE bcLECTION 

Selection of the sample took place in four stages: 

0 Selection from the initial frame 

° ini?!!r^?ami''*"'^^^ ' selection out of the frame) from the 
0 Selection from the supplemental frames 
0 Selection from administrative units 

Once the initial frame was stratified, as described in Section A above, 
a sample of 5.900 facilities was chosen. Of these. 556 were selected for the 
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pilot sample, leaving 5,344 for the main survey. Specific selection rates 
are explained in' Section C below 

When it was decided to use supplemental lists, it became necessary to 
reduce the total number of cases selected from the initial frame and to set 
new sampling rates for some cells in the initial frame. This was done by 
randomly selecting 452 facilities (which were not part of the pilot sample) 
to exclude from the main survey. The final sample from the initial frame 
includes 5! selected for the pilot survey and 4,892 from the main study, for 
a total of 5,448 facilities. (The final distribution of the sample is shown 
in Table II. B. 2 above.) 

Selection from the supplemental frames was then made. A total of 923 
facilities were selected; 765 from the supplemental State lists and 158 from 
the 1984 OCR list. The distribution of these samples is shown in 
Tables II. B. 3 and II. B. 4, above. The total sample selected from the frame 
(original plus supplemental) is 6,371 facilities. 

Selection of facilities associated with administrative units took place 
during data collection. A total of 142 separate facilities were identified 
and found not to be on the sample frame; 81 of these were selected for the 
study. 

Actual sample selection was made by computer. Within each stratum/size 
category the facilities were arrayed by their unique MPR identification number 
and given a sequential number from one to the total number of facilities in 
the stratum/size category. Selections with certainty were fi) :t made, then 
selections where sampling was required. Sampling without replacement was 
used. The computer selection program generated a set of random numbers within 
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each stratum/size category equal to the number of selections to be made and 
identified the selected facilities (those for which the sequential numbers 
equalled the random numbers), if a facility was selected more than once, 
another random number was generated identifying another facility for 



selection. 



C. SAMPLING RATES 

Table II.B.5 shows the sampling rates by stratum within the initial 
sample frame and within the supplemental lists combined. As discussed above 
selection with certainty was specified extensively in the sample design. 
There were only three types of facilities where certainty sampling was not 
used exclusively: facilities where the handicap groups served were not known 
(Stratum 3); the facilities serving more than one handicap group not including 
the deaf-blind (in Stratum 2); and facilities exclusively serving persons with 
mental retardation (in Stratum 1). For the sampled facilities, selection was 
made in proportion to the number of children (ages 0 to 22) served. Even 
among these facilities, a substantial number were selected with certainty: 
1.238 of the facilities where the handicap served was unknown (all of these 
facilities serving more than 100 children from the initial frame or more than 
16 children from the supplemental lists); 20 of the facilities serving only 
persons with mental retardation (all of these facilities serving more than 250 
children); and 496 of the facilities serving more than one handicap group 
other than the deaf-blind (all facilities on the initial frame serving more 
than 100 children and more than 75 children from the supplemental lists). 



C 
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TABLE II.B.5 
SAMPLE RATES BY STRATlfM/SIZE CATEGORY AND FRAME 



Stratm It FtciHtlw Strvino On« Handicap Group 

Except for facllltlas serving Mntally retarded children, all facilities 
serving each handicap group were sa^)1ed with certainty. For fscllitles 
serving mntally retarded children: 



# of Children 


INITIAL 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


1-15 


1 in 13.00 


1 in 13.00 


16-25 


1 in 9.00 


1 in 2.50 


26-50 


1 in 10.00 


1 in 28.00 


51-75 


1 in 14.00 


1 in 8.50 


76-100 


1 in 4.00 


1 in 5.00 


101-150 


1 In 2.50 


1 in 3.00 


151-250 


1 in 1.50 


1 in 2.25 


251-500 


1 in 1.00 


1 in 1.00 


501 + 


1 in 1.00 


1 in 1.00 


Unknown size 


i in 3.42 


1 in 4.35 



Stratuw 2; Facnities Servino More Than One Handicap Group 

Take all facilities serving any deaf -blind children. Of reaaining facilities! 



# of Children 


INITIAL 


SUPPLEMENTAt 


1-15 


1 in 12.57 


1 in 9.75 


16-25 


1 in 9.75 


1 in 5.11 


26-50 


1 in 3.13 


1 in 1.38 


51-75 


1 in 1.86 


1 in 1.03 


76-100 


1 in 1.30 


1 in 1.00 


101-150 


1 in 1.00 


1 in 1.00 


151-250 


1 in 1.00 


1 in 1.00 


251-500 


1 in 1.00 


1 in 1.00 


501 + 


1 in 1.00 


1 in 1.00 


Unknown size 


1 in 1.36 


1 in 1.46 


Stratua 3: Unknown Which Handicap Grouos Served 




# of Children 


INITIAL 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


1-15 


1 in 9.89 


1 In 2.40 


16-25 


1 in 3.87 


1 in 1.00 


26-50 


1 in 3.13 


1 in 1.00 


51-75 


1 in 2.03 


1 in 1.00 


76-100 


1 in 1.22 


1 in 1.00 


101-150 


1 in 1.00 


1 in 1.00 


151-250 


1 in 1.00 


1 in 1.00 


• 251-500 


1 in 1.00 


1 In 1.00 


501 ->- 


1 in 1.00 


1 in 1.00 


Unknown size 


1 in 1.36 


1 in 1.39 



The sampling rates were somewhat different then these originally planned 
because: 

0 The facilities chosen for the pilot survey were not selected 
outsat the stage prior to selecting fro^th^e sSjpleSl 

° oW/lll f:?inir?n°Kl!'^^^ ''''' -^"^ there was 
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IV. WEIGHTS 

Sample weights are required because different sampling rates were used, 
and because response rates varied across cells. Use of unweighted data would 
overrepresent some groups and underrepresent others. To the extent that these 
groups are different with regard to study variables, unweighted results would 
be biased. 

Below we discuss the computation of sample weights. Two sets of weights 
are used: 

0 Weights for the full sample 

0 Weights for use in analyzing data from facilities that 
responded to the mail questionnaire and thus provided data 
on the full range of items. 

A. FULL SAMPLE WEIGHTS 

For facilities other than those selected through the administrative 
sample, the sample weight is the product of; 

0 Sampling weight 

0 Non-response adjustment 

0 Duplication adjustment 

If there were no responding facilities in a cell where selections had been 
made, that cell was combined with a neighbor cell for the purpose of 
calculating weights. 

The sampling weight is the inverse of the selection rate; this component 
of the weight adjusts for differing chances of selection. It is computed by 
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taking the ratio of the total number of facilities on the frame to the total 
number selected: (If rates were different for selections made from the 
initial and supplemental frames, the sampling weight accounts for this.) 

The non-response adjustment is computed by taking, for each cell, the 
ratio of the number of eligible facilities to the number of responding 
facilities. 

The duplication adjustment is needed because not all duplicates could be 
eliminated before sampling and because the chance of duplication varied by 
cell. We estimated the number of duplicates for the entire list and computed 
a cell-by-cell adjustment, such that a cell with no observed duplicates would 
have an adjustment factor of 1.0. and cells with more duplicates would have 
corresponding lower adjustment rates. 

B. WEIGHTS FOR MAIL QUESTIONNAIRES 

The full sample weights were computed for those facilities that responded 
to either version of the questionnaire (mail or telephone). However, a 
significant portion of the analysis was done with data available only from the 
mail questionnaire. Therefore, it was necessary to prepare two weights, so 
that the weighted numbers of schools and students would be as accurate as 
possible regardless of whether the data came from the mail questionnaire 
subsample or the full set of responding facilities. 

The adjustments for the mail subsample were based on subcells. The 
subcells. defined above, were post-stratified by whether the facility's 
program was classified as day or residential. Some subcells had no 
observations, and so were collapsed with neighboring cells. For facilities, 
the mail version adjustment for any subcell was calculated as: 

11.322 
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the sum of the full sample weights for all respondents divided 
by. the sum of the full sample weights for only those 
facilities that responded by mail. 



For students in any subcell, the adjustment was: 



the weighted sum of students for all respondents (using full 
sample weights) divided by the weighted sum of students in 
facilities responding by mail. 
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V. ESTIMATION OF STANDARD ERRORS AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS 



In this section we describe the estimation of standard errors and 
confidence intervals for three classes of variables: 

0 Total numbers of schools and students 
0 Sample proportions 
0 Sample means 

As described above, the universe of schools was subdivided by size and 
category(s) of handicap among the population served. In ten of the cells from 
the combined initial and supplement frames facilities were sampled with 
probability less than 1.0. As shown in Table II. B. 6, these ten cells tended 
to include smaller facilities and the nature of the handicapping condition(s) 
among the student population was frequently unknown. These cells provided 
slightly less than half of the final sample. Their weights were larger than 
average, though, and the sum of weights for these ten cells was slightly mope 
than half of the sum of weights for the entire sample. 

We estimated the sample variances by a procedure known as "balanced 
repeated replications (BRR)." For each of the ten cells in which there was 
sampling, we randomly divided the sample into two equal halves. We then 
created half samples by selecting a random half from each of the ten strata 
and combining these random halves with the full samples from the remaining 
"certainty" strata. We multiplied the weights of the random half sample 
facilities by two, and recomputed the estimates of interest for each 
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TABLE II. B. 6 

^HaVf"^aIo^?^^^^^ into random 

HALF-SAMPLES FOR VARIANCE ESTIMATION 





Stratum 




3 


(Unknown Handicap) 


Unknown 


3 


(Unknown Handicao) 


1 - 15, 16 - 25 


3 


(Unknown Handicap) 


?6 - 50 


3 


(Unknown H^nHirAn^ 


51 - 75 


1 


(One Handicap: Mentally Retarded) 


Unknown Size 


1 


(One Handicap: Mentally Retarded) 


All Known Sizes 




(Multiple Handicaps: Other Than Deaf-Blind) 


(1-15 through 500+) 


2 


Unknown Size 


2 


(Multiple Handicaps: Other Than Deaf-Blind) 


1 - 15, 16 - 25, 26 - 50 


2 


(Multiple Handicaps: Other Than Deaf-Blind) 


51 - 75 


2 


(Multiple Handicaps: Other Than Deaf -Blind) 


76 - 100 
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half sample. This provided a separate set of estimates for each of the ten 
half-samples, ami the overall estimate of variance was obtained by computing 
the variation among the 10 half-samples. For a description of the BRR method 
used, see Leslie Kishand Martin Frankel, "Balanced Repeated Replications for 
Standard Errors." Journal of the American Statistical Association . 1970, 65, 
1071. 

The basic statistic computed was an estimate of the sample variance. 
(For simple random samples, the sample variance is expressed as sVn, where S^ 
is the variance of the estimate and n is the number of cases on which the 
estimate is based, or for proportions, pq/(n-l), wher* is the proportion of 
interest and q is 1.0 minus p.) A variance was calculated for each of the row 
and column estimates in a subset of tables presented in this report. To 
interpret these variances, two points should be kept in mind. The first is 
that the individual variance estimates themselves ure subject to error, since 
they are also based on samples. This is particularly true for small groups, 
where the number of schools actually included in the sample can be very small. 
The second point is that there is a systematic relationship between the size 
of the estimate and its precision. The larger the estimate, the greater its 
precision, i.e. the smaller its variance and standard error. 

The values presented in the tables in the following sections are derived 
from the sample variance, and are: 

0 the standard error, which is the square root of the sample variance 

0 the coefficient of variation, or the ratio of the standard error to 
the sample statistic 

0 the 95 percent confidence interval around the estimate, i^/hich is + 
1.96 times the standard error. 
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A. SAMPLING ERRORS FOR ESTIMATES OF THE NUMBERS OF FACILITIES AND STUDENTS 
For these estimates, we measured precision by a statistic known as the 
"coefficient of variation (CV)". It is the ratio of the standard error of an 
estimate to the estimate itself. For many of the larger estimates, the CV is 
in the 4 to 6 percent range, which means that the 95 percent confidence 
interval (.1.96 times the standard error) is within 8 to 12 percent of the 
estimate itself. For example, if we estimate that there are 1.000 facilities 
in a particular category and the coefficient of variation is 4 percent, we 
would be 95 percent certain that the population value was between 920 and 
1.080. For smaller estimates, the coefficient of variation is much larger, 
perhaps as large as 20 or 30 percent. As a consequence, we do not present 
estimates of the standard errors for groups of schools where the sample 
estimate is less than 20 or for groups of students where the sample estimate 
is less than 800. 

Because the variances and standard errors are themselves estimated with 
error, we present no individual calculations. Instead, we present "pooled- 
estimates based on a statistical model. For both estimates of the number of 
facilities and students, we found that there was a systematic relationship 
between the size of the estimate and its coefficient of variation. We 
calculated separate regression equations for the two groups of estimates 
(estimates of numbers of facilities and numbers of students), and the 
coefficients of variation that we used are obtained from the regression 
estimate, rather than the variance calculation for any particular estimate. 
In particular, for estimates of the number of facilities, the correlation 
between the estimate and the coefficient was -.688 and the coefficient of 
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variation can be estimated by the formula: (CV = 0.393 - .1131 times the log 
of the estimated number of facilities). For estimates of the number of 
students, the correlation was -.435 and the repression formula for the 
coefficient of variation was: CV = 0.360 - .061 times the estimated number 
of students. Use of the pooled estimate of standard errors and confidence 
intervals reduces the instability due to random sampling fluctuations in the 
calculation of individual estimates, and provides more stable results. 

In Tables II. B. 7 and II. B. 8, we present estimates of the coefficients of 
variation, standard errors and 95 percent confidence intervals for 
illustrative values. This can be used for any estimate of the number of 
students or facilities above the specified lower size limit. For example, 
there are an estimated 17,701 students in private day schools where the 
primary disability served is emotional disturbance. Interpolating from 
Table II.B.8, we estimate the coefficient of variation to be .116 - .77 times 
(.116 - .098) = .104. The standard error is 17,701 multiplied by .104 = 1,841 
and the 95 percent confidence interval is 17,701 + 3,608. 

B. SAMPLING ERRORS FOR ESTIMATES OF PROPORTIONS 

Variances were computed using the BRR technique for thirty-one 
proportions, representing a cross section of day and residential and public 
and private subgroups. 

The variances were compared to the variances which would be expected from 
a simple random sample (SRS). The SRS variance for a proportion p ',s, as 
defined earlier, pq/(n-l). The ratio of the calculated variance to the SRS 
variance is called the design effect. We computed an average design effect, 
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TABLE II.d.7 

ESTIMATED COEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION, STANDARD FRROR<; 
AND NINETY-FIVE P^^^^JgCWFIOENCE jSp ESTIMATED 



:stimate( 
(Weighted) 
Number of 



Coefficient 



Standard 



95% Confidence 



25 


• C,OQ 


trror 

6 


Interval 
± 12 


75 


• iol 


14 


+ 27 


125 


• IDQ 


20 


+ 38 


200 




27 


± 52 


300 




34 


+ 86 


400 


.099 


40 


+ 78 


500 


.Uoo 


44 


+ 86 


600 


.079 


47 


1 93 


700 


.072 


50 


+ 99 


800 


.065 


52 


+102 


900 


.059 


53 


+104 


1000 


.054 


54 


+106 


1250 


.044 


55 


+108 


1500 


.034 


51 


+100 



NOTES: The results of this table are intended to apply to any of the 
estimates of the number of facilities which are 6f size 20 cr larger! 

«?iSt: 'Jst7::^'\t:^^!'' "^^^ ^^"^^^ 

lilfh^*^"^*'^^ ®'^'u°7 ^''^ calculated by a variance estimation 
method known as balanced repeated replications (BRR). 
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TABLE II.B.8 



ESTIMATED COEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION, STANDARD ERRORS 
AND NINETY-FIVE PERCENT CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR ESTIMATED 

NUMBERS OF STUDENTS 



Estimated 
(Weighted) 



Number of 
Students 


Coefficient 
of Variation 


Standard 
Error 


95V Confidence 
Interval 


1 AAA 

1000 


.177 


177 


+ 347 


/>AA A 

2000 


• 159 


318 


+ 623 


•9 AAA 

3000 


• 148 


AAA 

444 


, 0*TA 

+ 870 


AAA A 

4000 


1 /I A 

.140 


CCA 

5o0 


il098 


5000 


.lo4 


D/0 


il313 


OUUU 


1 

.loU 


/oU 


• 1 coo 

ii5zy 


Qnnn 
oUUU 


1 99 

. ice. 


y/u 




1 nnnn 


. XiO 


1 1 fin 

XXOu 


4.997A 


20000 


.098 


I960 


+3842 


30000 


.087 


2610 


+5116 


40000 


.079 


3160 


+6194 


50000 


.073 


3650 


+7154 


60000 


.068 


4080 


+7997 


80000 


.061 


4880 


+9565 


100000 


.055 


5500 


+10780 


150000 


.044 


6600 


+12936 



NOTES: The results of this table are intended to apply to any of the 
estimates of the number of students which are of size 800 or larger. 

The coefficient of variation is the ratio of the standard error of an 
estimate to the estimate itself. 

The standard errors shown were calculated by a variance estimation 
method known as balanced repeated replications. 
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the square root of which is used to adjust the standard errors appropriately. 
The 95 percent confidence intervals for various values of proportions and 
weighted sample sizes are presented in Table II. B. 9. 

C. SAMPLING ERRORS FOR ESTIMATES OF MEANS 

We calculated standard errors for the means of 13 continuous variables, 
all of which came from the "mail only" sample. There was no particular 
pattern to the standard errors, which were reexpressed in terms of the 
coefficient of riation. There was a mild relationship between the sample 
size (number of facilities) and the coefficient of variation. Consequently, 
we recommend that for estimates where the weighted sample size excluding 
missing values is under 600. a coefficient of variation of .12 be used. Where 
the weighted sample size is between 600 and 1400, a coefficient of variation 
of .11 should be used, and if the sample size is 1400 or more, a coefficient 
of variation of .10 should be used in interpreting sample results. 
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TABLE II.8.9 

95 PERCENT CONFIDENCE INTERVALS 
FOR PROPORTIONS TAKING DESIGN EFFECT INTO ACCOUNT 

(SUndirtf Errors In P«r«nt)i«Ms) 



Smpu sizi 


VtiM Of p 

.1 or .9 


.2 or 


.8 


.3 or 


.7 


.4 or 


.6 




.5 




0.0857 


(.0437) 


0.1143 


(.0583) 


0.1^ 


(.0668) 


0.1399 


(.0714) 


0.1429 


(.0729) 




0.0606 


(.0309) 


0.0808 


(.0412) 


0.0925 


(.0472) 


0.0990 


(.0505) 


0.1009 


(.0515) 


inn 


0.0494 


(.0252) 


0.0661 


(.0337) 


0.0757 


(.0386) 


0.0808 


(.0412) 


0.0825 


(.0421) 


inn 


0.0429 


(.0219) 


0.0570 


(.0291) 


0.0655 


(.0334) 


0.0700 


(.0357) 


0.0713 


(.0364) 




0.0382 


(.0195) 


0.0512 


(.0261) 


0.0586 


(.0299) 


0.0625 


(.0319) 


0.0639 


(.0326) 




0.0349 


( .0178) 


0.0466 


(.0238) 


0.0535 


(.0273) 


0.0570 


(.0291) 


0.0582 


(.0297) 




0.0323 


(.0165) 


0.0431 


( .C230) 


0.0494 


(.0252) 


0.0529 


( .0270) 


0.0539 


(.0275) 


doo 


0.0304 


(.0155) 




f ,\}eyO} 


0.0463 


(.0236) 


0.0494 


( .0252) 


0.0506 


(.0258) 


900 


0.0286 


(.0146) 


0.0380 


(.0194) 


0.0437 


(.0223) 


0.0466 


(.0238) 


0.0476 


(.0243) 


1000 


0.0270 


(.0138) 


0.0361 


(.0184) 


0.0414 


(.0211) 


0.0443 


(.0226) 


0.0451 


(.0230) 


1250 


0.0243 


(.0124) 


0.0323 


(.0165) 


0.0370 


(.0189) 


0.U396 


(.0202) 


0.0404 


(.0206) 


1500 


0.0221 


(.0113) 


0.0294 


(.0150) 


0.0337 


(.0172) 


0.0361 


(.0184) 


0.0368 


(.0188) 


1750 


0.0204 


(.0104) 


0.0272 


(.0139) 


0.0314 


(.0160) 


0.0335 


(.0171) 


0.0341 


(.0174) 


2000 


0.0192 


(.0098) 


0.0255 


(.0130) 


0.0292 


(.0149) 


0.0314 


(.0160) 


0.0319 


(.0163) 


2250 


0.0180 


(.0092) 


0.0241 


(.0123) 


0.0276 


(.0141) 


0.0294 


(.0150) 


0.0302 


(.0154) 


2500 


0.0171 


(.0087) 


O.C 


(.0117) 


0.0263 


(.0134) 


0.0280 


(.0143) 


0.0286 


(.0146) 


2750 


0.0163 


(.0083) 


0.021b 


(.0111) 


(0.0249) 


(.0127) 


0.0267 


(.0136) 


0.0272 


(.0139) 



Nota: Sa^>le size Is ninbtr of fwllltlts. 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX II. C: 



SURVEY PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 
FOR SURVEY. OF SEPARATE FACILITIES 
FOR HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

This appendix describes the procedures used in the survey of day and 
residential facilities offering instructional programs to handicapped children 
and youth age 21 or younger, conducted as part of the Study of Programs of 
Instruction for Handicapped Children and Youth in Day and Residential 
Facilities. This introduction to the appendix describes the goals of the 
survey of facilities and presents an overview of the information provided by 
the survey. 

The main goals of the survey were to describe the nature of educational 
programs provided at separate day and residential facilities and the 
characteristics of the handicapped populations they serve, and to examine how 
these programs have changed since the passage of P.L. 94-142. In particular, 
the survey was designed to provide detailed information on separate 
facilities, e.g., administrative characteristics such as size, ownership, 
costs, and funding sources; staff characteristics such as number, professional 
background, and hours of service provided; population characteristics such as 
the numbers of students by type and severity of handicapping condition, age, 
sex, and race; and instructional and other programs or services offered by the 
facilities. The survey was designed to focus on facility practices, not 
individual students. 

The survey included measures of several critical aspects of programs of 
instruction at separate facilities, specifically: 

0 The qualifications of the professional staff and the amount 
of staff time available to the students by specific category 
of staff 
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° IrlgTml location of instructional 

° Il!onrcc''''°H" °^ evaluation and reassessment of student 
progress and needed, opportunities for activities and 
nonhandicapped peers, and transition services to existing 

It is these aspects of programs of instruction in separate facilities that 
State and local education agencies attempt to influence and improve. These 
aspects are those generally recognized as most likely to impact on the quality 
of education received by handicapped children and separate facilities. The 
aim of procedures to improve programs of instruction is to enable facilities 
to provide better and more appropriate educational services to handicapped 
children, and ultimately to help these children achieve their highest 
potential. For the purposes of the assessment called for by Congress in 
enacting the 1983 and 1986 Amendments to EHA. these aspects of programs of 
instruction are outcome measures for the study and the survey provides current 
national information on a very detailed level regarding these aspects of 
programs at separate facilities. 

From the point of view of public policy in the area of education for the 
handicapped, another important outcome measured by the survey is the number 
and characteristics of children served in separate facilities and the movement 
of children in and out of such facilities. The survey provides detailed, 
national information on these aspects of the programs of instruction in 
separate facilities. 

The survey also provides other detailed descriptive information on 
separate facilities unavailable from any other source and useful for national 
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policy development. This information includes basic administrative character- 
istics of separate facilities and reports by facility directors of 
circumstances they face that affect their ability to provide quality special 
education services to handicapped children. 

Thus, facility survey will mv.e several key contributions: 



0 Describe the current characteristics of separate facilities, 
the students they serve, and the programs they offer 

0 Estimate changes since 1978-79 in such characteristics of 
separate facilities as types of educational programs and 
related services offered, staff available, and children 
served, for the subset of facilities included in the OCR 
survey 

0 Provide a baseline for future longitudinal assessment of 
changes in residential and day facilities on a wide range of 
student, program, and administrative variables. 
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II. DEVELOPMENT OF SURVEY INSTRUMENTS AND P'^OCEDURES 



Staff at the research contractor organizations (Mathematica Policy 
Research, Inc. and the University of Minnesota's Center for Residential and 
Community Service) designed the data collection strategy and instruments for 
this survey. In doing so, the research staff consulted with the Department 
of Education staff and the project's Technical Advisory Committee regarding 
the proposed data collection. The following experts in the field of 
educational services to children with handicaps were consulted on data 
availability, possible duplication of data collection effort, and the proposed 
data collection instruments and procedures: 



Cr. Elizabeth Boggs 

Dr. Robert Bruin inks 

University of Minnesota 

Center of Residential and Community Services 

Mr. John Clark 

Assistant Administrator of Special Education 
Nebraska Department of Education 

Ms. Nancy Heyman 

Division of Special Education 

Pennsylvania Department of Education 

Dr. David Holmes 
Eden Institute 

Dr. Luanna Meyer 
Syracuse University 

Division of Special Education and Rehabilitation 

Dr. Susan Nelson 
Executive Director 

National Association of Private Schools 
for Exceptional Children 

Ms. Margaret Niederer 

Department of Special Education Services 

Illinois State Board of Education 
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Ms. Brenda Rawlings 

Center for Demographics and Assessment 
Gailaudet University 

Dr. Ray Stevens 

Austine School for the Deaf 

Dr. Robert Van Dyke 

South Metropolitan Association, Chicago 

Dr. Richard Welsh 

The Maryland School for the Blind 

Th survey development process also included two small scale pretests, 
conduct in March and October of 1986. and a large pilot study in the Fali 
of 1987. The remainder of this section describes the results of the pilot 
study and provides an overview of the final instruments and procedures. 

A. THE PILOT SUR.VEY 

Because of the complexity of the instrumentation required to gather 
information about individual facilities and their programs, staff, and other 
information features and to develop a comprehensive and reliable means of 
describing students with a wide range of complex handicapping conditions, a 
pilot survey was conducted in the Fall of 1987 to test the survey instruments. 
The pilot was conducted in the same way as the full survey to also allow 
evaluation of the anticipated eligibility and response rates. 

1- Pilot Stutjy Procedur<>^ and Results 

A pilot test with 556 facilities drawn from the larger sample of 
facilities was conducted between September and December 1987. A total of 544 
facilities in the eight case study states were initially randomly selected for 
the pilot survey from the full sample. Because the eligibility rate among 
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facilities selected for the pilot in Illinois was relatively low, an 
additional 12 facilities from the full Illinois sample were judgmentally added 
to the pilot sample, for a total of 556. 

Telephone calls were made by trained interviewers to conduct screening 
interviews with facility staff. The results of the screening effort are 
summarized below: 







rtKv#tli 1 


Eligible - agreed to receive mail questionnaire 


277 


49.8 


- refused mail questionnaire 




JU 


Subtotal 


279 


50.1 


Ineligible - administrative unit 


21 


3.8 


- no services to handicapped 


66 


il.9 


- residential only 


40 


7.2 


- administered as part of regular school 


48 


8.6 


• located at regular school 


40 


7.2 


- services to adult handicapped only 


5 


0.9 


- no longer in operation 




1.6 


Subtotal 


229 


41.2 


Refusal to be interviewed 


6 


1.1 


Other nonresponse (never able to contact) 


42 




TOTAL 


556 


100.0 



Compared to original projections, there were fewer incomplete telephone 
screening interviews (8.6 percent in the pilot compared to a projected 10 
percent) and more facilities identified as ineligible (41.2 percent compared 
to 20 percent). An additional 2 percent of pilot facilities were identified 
as ineligible after having received the mail questionnaire. Efforts to reduce 
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the number of ineligible facilities identified prior to the telephone 
screening interview included analysis of eligibility by facility size and type 
(since very small residential facilities seldom offer educational services on 
site), the source lisffrom which the facility was originally selected 
(certain sources included large proportions of small group homes or other 
ineligible facilities), and facility name (specifically, correctional 
facilities). However, only about 3 percent of the sample was able to be 
eliminated a priori from information on the sample frame. 

As a methodological experiment, a random half of the pilot sample was 
sent advance letters prior to beginning the telephone screening. Of the 287 
facilities sent advance letters. 90.9 percent gave completed interviews 
(whether eligible or ineligible for the mail questionnaire follow-up) . 
compared with 91.1 percent of the 269 facilities not sent advance letters. 
Sending an advance letter was not a major factor in persuading facilities to 
participate in the screening interview. The effort associated with completing 
the screen-:ng interview, measured in number of calls required or time spent 
with facility staff on the telephone did. however, differ depending upon 
whether an advance letter was sent. 

As telephone screening interviews were completed and eligible facilities 
identified, reports were generated which indicated for each facility the 
specific questionnaire materials (main questionnaire and population modules) 
that should be sent. Each packet included, in addition to the questionnaire 
materials, a cover letter from the research contractor describing the 
materials and asking for participation in the mail phase of the study, a copy 
of a memorandum from the Director of the Office of Special Education Programs 
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at the U.S* Department of Ed»jc5tion to State directors of special education 
explaining the purpose of the study as a response to a Congressional mandate, 
and an addressed, postage-paid return envelope. Letters were sent to all 
facilities within two weeks to thank respondents who had returned the 
questionnaire and to encourage response form those who had not yet done so. 
At a later point, reminder telephone calls were made to determine that the 
questionnaire materials had been received and ascertain the plans the facility 
had for responding. At that time, respondents were also encouraged to 
complete the questionnaire and to call the research contractor staff if there 
were any questions or concerns about the survey. 

It was determined in the reminder calls that a routine mailing of a 
second copy of the questionnaire materials was unnecessary and, in fact, was 
sometimes interpreted negatively. Therefore, the full survey procedures were 
revised to send additional copies of questionnaire materials only upon 
request. Further, the reminder calls determined that respondents required 
longer elapsed time than originally anticipated to complete and return the 
questionnaires. 

The response to the mail questionnaires as of December 28, 1987, is 
summarized below: 



STATUS 



NUMBER 



PERCENT 



Returned Completed Questionnaire 



120 



44.0 



Determined Ineligible 



10 



3.6 



Refusal 



26 



9.3 



Questionnaire Not Yet Received 



123 



44,1 



TOTAL 



279 



100.0 
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An analysis was conducted of the nonresponding facilities by type of 
program offered (day or residential), size (number of children and youth with 
handicaps served by the facility), types of handicapping conditions among the 
students, and age ranges'of students served. (These data were obtained from 
the telephone screening interview.) There were no substantive differences on 
any of these characteristics when responding facilities were compared with 
facilities refusing or failing to respond to the mail questionnaire. Similar 
analyses have been conducted for the full survey and nonresponse adjustments 
made, by means of weights, to survey estimates (See Technical Appendix II.B). 

2- Revisions Based on Pilot Study Findings 

The results of the pilot survey indicated that several changes in survey 
instruments and procedures were required. The major results and consequent 
changes in the survey methodology are suitinarized below: 

0 Over 40 percent of the contacted facilities were found to be 
ineligible once contacted by telephone and only a small 
fraction of these could be eliminated from the sample based 
solely on information available prior to screening. 

0 Therefore, an advance mailing return form was sent to all 
sampled facilities in the full survey to identify as many 
ineligible facilities as possible prior to telephone 
screening. This did reduce the overall ineligibility rate but 
reduced the costs and respondent burden associated with 
telephone screening. 

0 A small number of facilities which had been screened as 
eligible by telephone were determined to be ineligible after 
receipt of the mail questionnaire materials. 

0 Therefore, questions were added to or revised in the screening 
interview to identify correctional facilities, facilities with 
short average lengths of stay, and facilities with programs 
for nonhandicapped students in the same buildings as for 
handicapped students. 
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0 Facilities required a longer than anticipated period of time 
for responding to the mail questionnaire and reminder 
telephone calls were more productive than second mailings of 
the survey instrument • 

0 Therefore, longer periods were allowed between the initial 
mailing and reminder contacts by letter and telephone. Also, 
second mailings of questionnaires were only made upon request, 

0 Facilities were able to provide at least some of the critical 
data items from the mail questionnaire by telephone, 

0 Therefore, nonrespond^<its to the mail survey were encouraged 
to conduct an abbreviated interview by telephone* 

0 Facilities responding by mail generally provided complete 
information which was internally consistent, requiring few 
callbacks after editing. However, apparently a number of 
facilities failed to respond because the burden of acquiring 
precise information for every requested item was too great; 
in some cases the information was not available to the 
facility at all. 

Therefore, facility directors were encouraged to call the 
research contractor if the effort required to provide the 
requested information was anticipated to exceed one to two 
hours. Arrangements were made to identify less burdensome 
ways to provide the required data, such as conducting the 
abbreviated telephone interview. In addition, facility 
directors were allowed to note itei^is for which data were not 
available and encouraged to complete the remainder of the 
questionnaire, 

0 Both responding and nonresponding facilities noted the length 
of the mail questionnaire as a factor in respondent burden and 
the decision not to participate. 

Therefore, a number of questions for which data was difficult 
to compile and alternative indicators were available were 
deleted from the mail questionnaire. The questionnaire was 
also reordered and reformatted to improve the flow and ease 
of responding. The main questionnaire was reduced by 
approximately 20 percent in length, 

0 Some facilities, particularly those providing early 
intervention services, found it difficult to provide 
information on their students by handicapping condition since 
formal diagnoses may not have been made. 
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Therefore, a population module for noncategorical and other 
handicap groups was added. ^ 

0 The overall response rate to the mail questionnaire was low. 

Therefore, a number of revisions were made to increase the 
expected response rate. These included shortenTna and 
improving the format of the mail questionnaire Serials- 
providing more Information on the importance and u^s of the 
ZlVJ'^'i of the executive sum^ry To the 

Jo resoirJinM""''^?'!^ contact with the research contractor 
to resolve problems; allowing a longer period for rescondina- 



In addition, some items were moved from the mail questionnaire 
to the telephone screener to permit more extensive aSalvsis 
of nonrespondents to the mail component of the sirvey? 

B. OVERVIEW OF REVISED SURVEY INSTRUMENTS AND PROCEDURES 

The survey instruments used in the survey of facilities included: 

0 a one-page form mailed to sampled facilities in advance of 
telephone contact, asking for information on key eHgibiliS; 

° tel'ep'hone"*'°" """^ screening interview to be conducted by 

° facil7t7Jr.nH°^ nth""V" ^"estionnaire. one for residential 
L"lir;%re?e^d"°by Tac^Tit'y^ra??"^^' '"^'^"^^ 

0 a set of population modules for specific handicanninr. 
conditions, also designed for self-adminlsJJltion " P*^^"^ 

Each instrument had a specific purpose. The purpose of the one-page 
advance form allowed facilities to provide information on certain character- 
istics (such as whether the facility provides special education services to 
handicapped students and whether the facility is a correctional program for 
juvenile offenders) that permitted determination of ineligibility for at least 
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some facilities prior to contacting them by telephone. This allowed more 
appropriate targeting of study resources toward facilities most likely to be 
eligible and reduced the burden associated with providing eligibility 
information by facilities determined on the basis of this information to be 
inel igible. 

The purpose of the verification and screening interview , conducted with 
all facilities determined to be eligible on the basis of the advance mailing 
and all nonrespondents to the advance mailing, was to determine if the 
facility contact information from the sample frame was correct, to update this 
information if necessary, and to obtain the name of the director or principal, 
who was the respondent for the screening interview. The interview then 
verified whether the facility was eligible for the study, that is, a facility 
at which educational programs were provided exclusively or primarily for 
handicapped persons and, if so, whether all or part of the school was 
residential. The screening instrument also obtained information on the number 
of per3ons served and their handicapping conditions. This instrument, 
combined with the advance form, was essential for screening out ineligible 
facilities so that unnecessary time and resources were not expended during the 
survey process with facilities that did not meet the operational definition 
of separate facilities. 

The screening interview served another important purpose that is 
essential to the efficiency of the study. To reduce actual and perceived 
burden on respondents, separate but congruent instruments were developed for 
residential schools and for day schools. This reduced the need for 
respondents to read questions not relevant to their program and had the 
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general effect of lowering both the demands the instruments placed on 
respondents and the probability of inaccurate or ambiguous responses requiring 
increased time and costs for editing and follow-up. 

The screening interview also permitted targeting of questions regarding 
the characteristics of students in separate facilities. One of the unique and 
important features of this study is that it provides the first detailed 
description of the primary and secondary disabilities of students in separate 
school settings. To do this nine "population modules" were designed to gather 
information on the nature of the disabilities of students. Each module 
corresponded to one or more general categories of handicap (e.g., mental 
retardation, visual impairment), but gathered very detailed information on the 
specific primary conditions within the general category as well as the 
secondary disabilities of students with each primary condition. Because of 
the detailed information requested, it was essential that the modules received 
by the respondent at each facility be targeted to the disabilities each 
serves. The screening interview permitted this targeting. Information 
collected during the screen ig interview also permitted some analysis of 
possible nonresponse effects on the survey results, for those facilities which 
did not, even after repeated follow-up efforts, complete the full 
questionnaire packet. 

The purpose of the mairLauestionnMre was to obtain detailed information 
on the facility, its educational and other programs, and on the students it 
serves. 

The population modules were designed to provide detailed information on 
the residents and/or day students at the facility, and to provide counts by 
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nature and severity of primary handicapping condition, specific secondary 
handicapping conditions, age, sex and race. These data were used to describe 
the population receiving the services reported in the main questionnaire. 
Each facility received those specific modules which corresponded to primary 
handicapping conditions of the children served, based on the information 
provided in the screening interview. The modules covered the following 
handicapping conditions: 

0 Mental Retardation 

0 Learning Disabled 

0 Speech or Language Impaired 

0 Emotional Disturbance or Behavior Disorders 

0 Hearing impairment (including deaf and deaf-blind) 

0 Orthopedic Impairment 

0 Health Impairment 

0 Visual Impairment (including deaf-blind) 

0 Multiple Handicaps 

0 Other handicaps or noncategorical handicap groups 

C. CONTENT OF SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 

There were three broad areas about which detailed information on separate 
facilities was desired: (1) features of the educational program offered at 
these facilities; (2) characteristics of the students receiving those 
services; and (3) administrative characteristics and procedures at the 
facility. Table C.l identifies topics of interest within each area and 
indicates the specific items on the survey instruments that obtain information 
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TABLE C.l 



Area of fnterast 



Instructional and 
Other Services 
Provided at 
Separate 
Fac 1 1 i t i es 



AREAS ANO TOPICS OF INTEREST 
AND SPECIFIC ITEMS USED TO OBTAIN INFORMATION ON EACH 



Spec i f i c Top i c 



Staf f ing 



Item Number on Screening interview (SI), 

Main Questionnaire (MQ) ^ or 
Population Module fPMi 



MQ: O.I (Number and Hours/Week by Staff 

Category) 
MQ: 0.2 (Staff Turnover) 
MQ: 0.3 (In-Service Training) 



Ool ivery of 
Program Services 



Student Popuiatior.s 
at Separate 
Fac i 1 1 1 i es 



Accountabi I ity 

Transition Services 

Transportation Services 

Changes in Faci I i ties' 
Educational Practices 

Number Currently 
Served 



Admission/Release 
Criteria 

Student Openings 

Demographic 
Characteristics 
of Current Students 



MQ: 

MQ: 

MO: 
MQ: 

MQ: 

MQ: 

MQ: 
MQ: 

SI: 
SI: 

Si: 
MQ: 



B.2-B.4 (Off-campus and on-campus 
programs, by age and type of 
instructional setting) 

B.5 (Activities with non-handicapped 
peers) 

B.7 (Frequency of student evaluations) 

E. 4 (Assessment of facility performance) 

B.8 (Services to exiting students) 

B.6 (Frequency in past month, by provider) 

F. 7-F.9 Residential and Oay 
f*6''f,Q Oay Only 

S3-S6 (Residents) 

S12-S28 (Students, by age and whether day 
or residential) 
S30-S32 (Adults) 
B.I (By Age) 



MQ: C.I 



MQ: C.la 



MQ: A. 3 (Residence of day students) 
^: A 4 (R„i,en,e ^^^^^^^ guardians) 
(Age, gender, ethnicity, by 
handicap group) 



o 
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TABLE C.l (continued) 



Area of Interest 



Spec i f i c Top > c 



OisaDi I ity 
Characteristics 
of Current Students 



Item Number on Screening Interview (Sl)> 

Main Questionnaire (MQ) ^ or 
Population Module (PM) 



PM: (Primary and principal secondary 
disabi I i ties) 



Movement of Students 

Into and Out of 
Separate Faci I i ties 



Changes in Population 
Characteristics 
Since 1976 



MQ: C,;?-C,5 Residential and Day (Residents) 
MQ: C,6-C,9 Residential and Day 

C.2-C.6 Day Only 

(Day students) 
MQ: C.10 Residential and Day 

C,7 Day Only 

(Placements of exiting students) 

MQ: F,2-F,6 Residential and Day 
F.2-F.4 Day Only 



Admin i strati ve 
Characteristics 
of Separate 
Faci I i ties 



Types of Program Offered 



SI: S2j S3» S7 (Residential and/or special 

education services) 
SI: SlO-Sn (Separate school meeting 

el igibi I ity criteria) 
SI: S29 (Handici^ps served) 



Age of Program Si: S2a (Year began operation) 

MQ: F.l (In operation in 1976) 

Catchment Area MQ: A»3 (Residence of day s^udents) 

MQ: A. 4 Residential and Day (Residence of 

or igi n ) 



(Governance and 
Accredi tat ion 

Length of Program 



Revenue and (^sts 



SI: S33 (Type of operator) 

MQ: A.1-A.2 (L i censure/Accreditation) 

SI: S3a (Residential program) 

S7c (Special education program) 

MQ: 0.4-0.10 Residential and Day 
0.4-0.7 Oay Only 
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TABLE C.l (continued) 



Area of interest 

Context in Which 
Separate Faci i i ites 
Operate 



Specific Topic 



Number on Screening Interview (Si)," 
Main Questionnaire (MQ), or 
Population Module (PM) 



Unique Contribution 
of Faci I Ity to 
Education of 
Handicapped 



MQ: EJ 



Impact of P.L. 94-142, 
as Assessed by 
Faci I ity Director 



MQ: F.8 Residential and Day 
F.7 Day Only 



Problems Faced by 
Separate Fac i I i ty 



MQ: E.2-E.3 (Staff recruitment, 
interaction with other 
agencies, funding, monitoring 
requirements) 
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on each topic. Table C.2 reviews each item on the instruments in nwre detail. 
Table C.3 compares the content of the complete mail survey instrument with 
that of the abbreviated telephone interview used with mail survey 
nonrespondents. 

A separate volume (Volume IV) to this final report contains all the 
survey forms and instruments. Volume V contains the codebook and 
documentation on the survey data files, including quality control editing 
instructions, code values assigned, and record layouts. 
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TABLE C.2 
SUMMARY OF INSTRUMENT CONTENTS 



Instrument/ 1 teni(s) 



Analytic Purpose 



Advance Mailing Fom 



The purpose of this brief form Is to 
?Ic1?nies^n':'?: 'V'''''' ""ta?t) 
cmJcil"act"ofS? '"^^ ''''''' 

0 whether special education services 
are provided by facility staff 

with handicaps ("yes" answers 
Indicate eligibility) 

0 whether the facility is a 
correctional facility or a 
facility (such as some 
hospitals) with short lengths 
of stay (such facilities are 
Ineligible) 

0 whether special education 
services are provided In the 
same buildings as educational 
programs for nonhandl capped 

SJ"??"?!/?"*"^ facilities are 
Ineligible). 

Information Is also collected 
on whether other separate 
facilities are operated by the 
same administration, and how to 
contact the facility director. 



Verification Interview tu- 

2f purpose of this Instrument Is to 
?nJ^""^rf ^f t^e facility contact 
information from the sample frame Is 
correct, to updatfe this Information If 
necessary, and to obtain the name of the 
director or principal, who will be the 
respondent for the screening Interview 
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TABLE C.2 (continued) 



Instrument/Iteni(s) Analytic Purpose 



These Items verify (and update, 1f 
necessary) Information from the sample 
frame. The sets of questions that are 
asked depend upon whether the facility 
Is currently known by the same name as 
on the list from which It was selected. 



VJ4-V15 These Items determine If the facility 

also appears on the sample frame under 

V27-V28b another name or at another address. 

V29-V30 (Facilities which appear on the 

frame more than once have a greater 
probability of selection than other 
facilities; this must be taken into 
account during analysis.) The sets of 
questions that are asked depend upon 
whether the facility Is currently known 
by the same name as on the list from 
which It was selected. 



This item obtains the name and title of 
the facility director or principal, who 
win be the respondent for the 
screening interview. 



Screening Interview The purpose of this instrument is to 

determine if the facility is eligible 
for the study, that is, if it is a 
facility at which special educational 
prcgrajns are provided exclusively or 
primarily for handicapped persons. The 
Instrument also obtains information on 
whether the facility provides 
residential as well as educational 
services and the number and nature of 
the handicapping conditions served. 
These latter questions will determine 
which population modules are mailea to 
the facility for completion. 

SI This item determines who will answer the 

screening questions and whether a 
preliminary letter is required. 
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TABLE C.2 (continued) 



Instrunient/Item(s) 



S2 



S2a 



S3-S6 



S7-SU 



Analytic Purpose 



This item determines whether the 
facility provides direct services to 
handicapped persons. If it does not 

the facility's purpose and activities. 

This item obtains the length of service 
to students with handicap?, and be 
used to describe facilities and to 
compare facility populations and 
practices by age. Also, it is a 
variable by which facilities operatina 
?d'L?J? P°Jt-P-L. 94-142 can Sr ^ 
identified for analytical purposes. 

These items determine if residential 

?e'slden't/'%r°''r ^'^ ^^^y 

residents. The number of residents aae 

21 or younger (S6) combined with the 

number of day students (S14) will b» 

used as the bne number of persons at 

the facility eligible to receive 

educational services. An item (S2&\ 

determines whether the res deJt al^ 

program is full or part-year. 

These items determine if educational 
services are provided at the facility by 
employees or staff from other agencies 
^^^^f at other loclulll 

c!I : 5 facility as a separate or 
segregated facility, that Is 
exclusively or primarily for 'persons 
:^iJ,J;??^caP^ with no'progrSJs ?o? 
nonhandicapped students in the same 
building. Correctional facilities anrf 
hospitals or diagnostic cenie; w ere 
the average ength of stay is less than 
30 days are ineligible for the study. 
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TABLE C.2 (continued) 



Instrufnent/Item(s) 
S7-SU (continued) 



S12-S14 



Analytic Purpose 

An Item (S7c) determines whether the 
educational program 1s full or part- 
year. If neither residential nor 
educational services are provided, S36 
and/or S38 are asked to determine the 
facility's purpose and activities. 

These items determine the number of 
residential and day students, age 21 or 
younger, participating in Instructional 
programs at the facility. 

This number and the numbers of students 
in specified age ranges (see S15-S28) 
will be used to double check counts 
obtained in the mail questionnaire 
materials, as well as to describe the 
age composition, resident-to-day-student 
ratio, and student-to-staff ratio at the 
facilities. 



S15-S20 



These items determine the number of 
residential and day students, age 5 or 
younger, participating in educational, 
early Intervention, or day activity 
programs at the facility or provided by 
facility staff. 



S21-S24 



S25-S28 



These items determine the number of 
residential and day students, ages 6 
through 17, participating in educational 
or training programs at the facility. 

These items determine the number of 
residential and day students, ages 18 
through 21, participating in educational 
or training programs at the facility. 
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TABLE C.2 (continued) 
Instrument/rtem(s) 
S29 



S30-S32 



Analytic Purpose 

This item determines the handicapping 
cond tlons of the students served by the 
facility. Students are to be classified 
in terms of "primary" handicapping 
condition. This Infortnatlon will be 
used to select the appropriate 
population modules sent to the facility. 

These Items determine how many. If any. 
adu t 3 receive training services at thi 
facility. This Information, along with 
information about the ratio of adult 
residents to residents younger than 22. 
will allow us to characterize the 
facility If} terms of the emphasis placed 
on services to children and youth versus 
those to adults. 



S32a-S32b 



S33 



This Item obtains Information on whether 
other services (such as counseling, 
transportation, diagnostic services, 
etc.) are provided by the facility. 

This item characterizes the type of 
entity (public or private) which 
operates and presumably has considerable 
Influence over the facility, and 
determine whether, if privately 
operated, whether public referrals are 
the primary source of students coming to 
the facility. This Information, plus 
other basic information on the 
populatlon(s) served and services 
provided, will allow us to compare 
facilities not responding to the mailed 
questionnaire with responding facilities 
and estimate (and correct for. to the 
extent possible) any non-response bias. 






TABLE C.2 (continued) 



Instrunient/Item(s) Analytic Purpose 



Checking the answers to this item 
against the sample frame will ensure 
that any affiliated facilities have been 
included in the sample frame. 



This item will determine the respondent 
for the mail questionnaire and verify 
the appropriate mail questionnaire 
materials to be sent. 



These items obtain contact information 
and other basic data for facilities 
administered by the sampled organization 
(if that organization is not itself a 
separate facility). The sample frame 
will be searched to determine if these 
facilities already appear on the frame. 



This item wlU be asked only of 
facilities which are reported to be 
neither residential nor day schools and 
not administrative units of schc>ls. 
Responses v.ill be used to obtain 
sufficient information to ensure that 
facilities are not erroneously excluded 
as ineligible. 



Main Questionnaire The purpose of this instrument is to 

obtain comprehensive information on the 
facility, its educational programs, its 
student population and its staff, and on 
changes in facility, program, and 
population characteristics since the 
enactment of P.L. 94-142 (the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act). Data 
are obtained in the following areas: 
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TABLE C.2 (continued) 




Analytic Purpose 



0 administrative characteristics 
of the facility 

0 instructional and other services 
provided to students 

0 movement of students into and 
out of the facility 

0 staff numbers and composition 

0 other facility services and 
activities and problems faced 
by the facility 

0 changes in facility characteristics 
services, and population since 1976 

Separate Instruments are provided 
depending upon whether the facility 
offers residential as well as day 
educational services or has day 
programs only. 



A. AdBinistratlve Characteristics 



This section obtains information on 

.'n^rftf V""sure and accreditation 
and catchment area served. 



A.1-A.2 



These Items request the sources of 
facility certification, licensures or 
accreditation. This information will be 
used to describe facilities and to 

nn Jr!!']??.?^^?"^^*^ of influence 

on facilities' practices. 



A.3 



This item asks for a breakdown of the 
current residential placements of day 
students. 
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TABLE C.2 (continued) 



Instrufnent/Item{s) 



Analytic Purpose 



This item obtains the composition of 
the student population by primary 
residence of parents or guardians. It 
will be used to define catchment area 
and to determine whether policies and 
procedures of more than one SEA, lEU, or 
LEA potentially affect facilities* 
practices. 



information on the educational, 
developmental, and/or vocational 
services provided to residents and/or 
day students. This information is asked 
by age group (0-5, 6-17, 18-21) for both 
on- and off-campus programs. This 
section also obtains information on non- 
instructional activities, frequency of 
assessments of students, and services 
provided to exiting students 



This item confirms the total number of 
students, by age group, at the facility. 



students in off -campus programs, by age 
group^ Off -campus programs are defined 
as those which take place away from the 
facility and are provided by staff of 
another facility or organization. This 
information permits description of the 
complete set of educational services 
available to students in separate 
facil iites. 

The types of programs vary by age group 
and the number of full- and part-time 
students are requested. Instructional 
setting (type of program) is one 
indication of integration. 



B. Services and Activities 



This section obtains detailed 



B.2a-2c, B.3a-3c, B.4a-4c 



These items request the number of 
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TABLE C.2 (continued) 



Instrument/Item(s) 



8. 2d, 8. 3d, 8.4d 



Analytic Purpose 



These items request the number of 
students in facility programs (those 
operated at the facility or off-campus 
by facility staff), by age group. The 
primary teaching arrangements vary bv 
age group. 

Instructional setting (or teaching 
arrangement) is one indication of 
integration, and also indicates the 
student-staff ratio. 



8.5 



This item obtains the number of students 
participating in non-instructional 
activities, by type, and the percent 
invo ved in these activities with non- 
handicapped peers. Such activities are 
a valuable aspect of comprehensive 
programs providing opportunities for 
normalized patterns of leisure and 
recreation. Opportunities for 
involvement with non-handicapped peers 
are valuable to socialization and to the 
social acceptance of persr.-,s with 
disabilities. 



8 6 

This item indicates the frequency by 
which student transportation is provided 
by the facility as compared with other 
sources. Transportation is an important 
service, facilitating the access of 
handicapped students to educational and 
other programs. 

Frequency of student assessment is 
important to individualized educational 
planning and the delivery of programs 
that respond to the specific needs of 
students. 

8 8 

Services provided to exiting 
residents/day students can be an 
important component of the successful 
transition from separate facilities to 
other placements or to community living. 
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TABLE C.2 (continued) 



Instrunient/Item(s) 



C. Entrances and Departures of 
Residents and Students 



Analytic Purpose 



This section obtains detailed 
information on the movement of students 
into and out of the facility. This 
information is collected separately for 
residents and day students and by 
detailed age groups. While this study 
collects no longitudinal data on 
individuals, this item permits 
examination of the extent and patterns 
of student population changes. Such 
statistics also permit analysis of net 
population change among different types 
of facilities and from these, 
projections of changes in the population 
can be made. 



C.l 



This item asks for facility-specific 
entrance and release requirements and 
factors that would exclude children from 
placement. These data will be used to 
describe the populations separate 
facilities define as their appropriate 
client bases. 



C.la 



This item obtains an overall assess- 
ment of whether student openings exceed 
or are exceeded by referrals, indicating 
level of deman for facility services. 



C.2, C.7 (Residential and Day) 
C.2 (Day Only) 



These items request the average length 
of stay for residents and day students 
(as applicable). Such information will 
be used to describe the long- or short- 
term nature of various types of programs 
at separate facilities. 



C.3 - C.4 (Residential and Day) 



These items 
on new admi 
residents, 
estimate 11 
composition 
Information 
educational 
information 
of movement 



obtain detailed breakdowns 
ssions and readmissions of 
Age breakdowns will help 
kely changes in age 
at the faciliv, . 
on previous residence and 
placement will provide 
on inter-facility patterns 
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TABLE C.2 (continued) 



Instruinent/Itein(s) 
C.5 (Residential and Day) 



Analytic Purpose 

These items request information on 
formal releases of residents. Again, 
information by age and new place of 
residence will be used to describe the 
dynamics of the age composition at the 
facility and inter-organizational 
linkages. 



C.6 - C.9 (Residential and Day) 
C.3 - C.6 (Day Only) 



These items obtain similar information 
on day students. 



C.IO (Residential and Day) 

C.7 (Day Only) 



0. Staff and Budget 



This item requests information on the 
educational or vocational placements of 
transferring (released) students, by 
age. This item provides information on 
the types of transitions students are 
making as they leave separate schools. 

This section obtains detailed data on 
the hours of service provided by 
specific types of staff, as well as 
summary information on staff turnover 
(0.2) and in-service training (0.3). 
It also operates information on facility 
budget and costs. 



0.1 



This item requests both number of staff 
memoers and the hours per week by 
category of staff. This question 
indicates the types of staff (and thus 
services) available to residents and 
students and provides the data necessary 
to estimate the average hours of each 
service available per student. 
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TABLE C.2 (continued) 



Instrument/Item(s) 



D. 4-0. 10 (Residential and Day) 
D.4-0.7 (Day Only) • 



E. Other Facility Characteristics 
and Experiences 



F. Changes Since 1976 



Analytic Purpose 



These items obtain the amount of 
the operating budget and per student/ 
resident costs. Annual per resident or 
student costs will provide one way of 
comparing facilities on the resources 
allocated to instruction. If educa- 
tional services are paid by another 
agency or organization, these items will 
determine the nature (public or private) 
of the source. 



This section contains three sets of 
questions on other aspects of facility 
practice not covered elsewhere: 

0 unique contributions made by the 
facilities to the education of 
handicapped students (E.l) 

0 problems facing the facility In 
staffing, interaction with other 
agencies and organizations, funding, 
integration, and transition (E.2) 

0 stL'dsnts for whom the facility faces 
particular problems (E.3) 

0 frequency of assessment of the 
facility's performance (E.4) 



This section applies only to facilities 
in operation in 1976 (F.l) and asks 
the current director/principal to 
describe, from his or her perspective 
and knowledge, the changes that have 
occurred since that time. (Note that 
for facilities also surveyed in the 
1978-79 OCR study, estimates of changes 
based on contemporaneous reports are 
possible on some but not all variables.) 
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TABLE C.2 (continued) 



Instrument/Item(s) 

F.2 - F.6 (Residential and Day) 
F.2 - F.5 (Day Only) 



Analytic Purpose 

These items request information on 
changes in facility population in terms 
of: 

0 number of residents and day students 

0 age distribution of population served 

0 severity of handicap of population 
served 

0 number of instructional staff 



F.7 
F.6 



(Residential and Day) 
(Day Only) 



These items ask for the current 
director's/principal's assessment of 
changes in facility's philosophy and 
practice. ' 



F.8 
F.7 



(Residential and Day) 
(Day Only) 



This item asks for the current 
director's/principal's description of 
facility changes associated with 
P.L. 94-142. 



F.9 
F.8 



(Residential and Day) 
(Day Only) 



This item asks the current director/ 
principal to describe any otner 
significant changes at the facility. 



G. Final Questions and 
Instructions 



This section also asks for additional 
comments from the director/principal and 
for copies of facility brochures (G.l). 

The titles of respondents are requested 
to facilitate callbacks, if necessary, 
to clarify answers (G.2). 

Information on the title and length of 
service of respondents (G.3) to the 
sections requiring assessment of change 
and problems facing separate facilities 
will be us«d to assess the likely 
validity of responses to these items. 
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TABLE C.2 (continued) 



Instrument/It6m(s) 



Analytic Purpose 



Respondents are asked to return the 
completed questionnaire materials in the 
enclosed, addressed, postage-paid 
envelope. 



Population Hodules 



The nine population modules are designed 
to provide detailed information on the 
residents and/or day students at the 
facility, and to provide counts by 
severity of primary handicapping 
condition, specific secondary 
handicapping conditions, age, sex and 
race. 

These data win be used to describe the 
population receiving the services 
reported in the main questionnaire. 

Each facility will receive those 
specific modules which correspond to 
the information provided in the 
screening interview on primary 
handicapping conditions of the 
children served. 
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TABLE C.3 

CQNPARISON ON ITENS ON MIL QUESTIONNAIRE AND SHQRr TELEPHONE INTERVIEW 



Sactlon/lt©«s on Hall Questionnalrd Purpose of I tens 



A, A(tainistrativ0 Characteristics This section obtains lnfor«atlon on 

sources of licensure and accreditation 
and catch«ent area served. 

^•'"^•^ These lte«s request the sources of 

facility certification, licensures or 
accreditation. This information will 
be used to describe facilities and to 
deter«lne potential sources of 
Influence on facilities* practices. 

This item asks for a breakdown of the 
currant residential placements of day 
students. 



Items on Short Interview Other Changes 



A,4 



This Item obtains the composition of 
the student population by primary 
residence of parents or guardians. 
It will be used to define catchment 
area and to determine whether policies 
and procedures of more than one SEA> 
l£U, or LEA potentially affect facilities* 
practices. 



A, 4 



Requests only In-state 
and out-of-state 
breakdown. 



TABLE C*3 (continued) 



S«ction/ltMt on H^il Questionnaire 



Purpose of tteeis 



Items on Short Interview 



Other Changes 



6. Services and Activities 



This section obtains detailed 
information on the educational ^ 
dovelopaental » and/or vocational 
services provided to residents and/or 
day students. This information is 
asiced by age group {0-5, 6-17, 18*21) 
for both on- and off-campus programs* 
This section also obtains information 
on non-instructional activities, 
frequency of assessments of students, 
and services provided to exiting 
students. 



o^ B.l 



This item confirms the total number 
of students » by age group » at the 
faci I ity. 



B.2o-2b, B.3a-3b, B.4a-4b 



These items request the number of 
students in off-campuS programs^ by 
age group. Off -campus programs are 
defined as those which take place 
dMdy from the facility and are provided 
by 5idff of another facility or 
organi^at ion» This information permits 
description of the complete set of 
educational services available to 
students in separate facilities. 



B.2a-2b 
B.3a-3b 
B.4a-4b 



B.2c, B.3c, a. 4c 
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The types of programs vary by age group 
and the number of full- and part-time 
students are requested. Instructional 
setting (type of program) is one 
Indication of integration. 
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TABLE C.3 (continued) 



SectJon/It««s on Mail Questionnaire Purpose of Iteas Items on Short Interview 




by the facility as compared with other 
sources. Transportation Is an important 
sctrvlce, facilitating the access of 
handicapped students to educational and 
other prograas. 



Other Changes 



B.26 



B.2d, B.3d, B.4d These Itens request the nwubcr of 

students in facility programs (those n.3d 
operated at the facility or off-ca«pus B.4d 
by facility staff), by age group. The 
primary teaching arrangements vary by 
age grout 

Instructional setting (or teaching 
arrangement) Is one Indication of 
Integration, and also Indicates the 
student-staff ratio. 



This Item obtains the number of students 
^ participating in non-Instructional 

activities, by type, and the percent 
Involved In these activities with non- 
handicapped peers. Such activities are 
a valuable aspect of comprehensive 
programs providing opportunities for 
normalized pbrterns of leisure and 
recreation. Opportunities for 
involvement with non-handicapped peers 
are valuable to socialization and to 

p J the social acceptance of persons with 

^ I J disabilities. 



This item indicates the frequency by 
which student transportation Is provided 



TABLE C.3 (continued) 



Sdction/ltMS on Hail Questionnaire 



Purpose of lte«s 



lto«s on Short Interview 



Other Changes 



B.7 



Frequency of student assessment Is 
laportant to Individualized educational 
planning and the delivery of programs 
that respond to the specific needs of 
students. 



B.7 



B.6 



M 
M 

i*j C. Entrances and Departures of 
H* Residents and Students 
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Services provided to exiting residents/ 
day students can be an important 
component of the iuccessful transition 
trom separate facilities to other 
placements or to cocuunity living* 



This section obtains detailed 
information on the movement of students 
into and out of the facility. This 
information is collected separately 
for residents and day students and by 
detailed age groups. While this study 
collects no longitudinal data on 
individuals, this item permits 
exdmination of the extent and patterns 
of student population changes. Such 
statistics also permit analysis of net 
population chdnge dmong different types 
of facilities and from these, projections 
of changes in the population can be made. 

This I tern asks for facility-specific 
entrance and release requirements and 
f :2c tors that would exclude children from 
placement. These data will be used to 
describe the populations separate 
facilities define as their appropriate 
c I lent bases. 



B.6 



B.8b, an open-ended 
question about other 
services to exiting 
students, wi I i not be 
asked. 
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TABLE C.3 (continued) 



Sactlon/ltwis on Malt Questionnaire Purpose of iteMS it«-e oTTiZTTT 7~ 

'^^^ °" Sf^o^^ Interview other Changes 



This lte« obtains an overall assess- 
ment of whether student openings exceed 
or are exceeded by referrals. Indicating 
level of denand for facility services. 



CJa 



C.2, C.7 (Residential and Day) 
C«2 (Oa/ Only) 



These I tens request the average length 
of sray for residents and day students 
(as applicable). Such information will 
be used to describe the long- or short- 
ter« nature of various types of progra^is 
at separate faci I i t ies. 



C.2, C,7 (Residential 
'ay) 

C.2 (Day Only) 



u> 
-J 
to 



C.5 - C,4 (Residential and Day) 



These items obtain detailed breakdowns 
on new admissions and readwisslons of 
residents. Age breakdowns will help 
estimate likely changes in age 
coniposition at the facility. 
Inforfflation on previous residence and 
educational placement will provide 
information on inter-fac i I i ty patterns 
of movement. 



C,3-C.4 (Residential 
and Day) 



C,3 will ask for total 
new resident admissions 
only. 



C.5 (Residential and Ddy) 



Those Items request informatior. on 
formal reledses of residents. Again, 
information by age and new place of 
residence will be used to dei»cribe 
the dynamics of the ago composition 
at the facility and inter-organi/at lonal 
I (okages. 



C.3 (Residential and Day) 



Total only will be asked. 



TABLE C,3 (continued) 



Section/Items on Mail Questionnaire Purpose of lte«s Items on Short Interview 



Other Changes 



c1 - li *Ilt!!) ' 'T T'" """" ^-^^'O-tla. sa«a changes apply as ,or 

°" Day, C.3-C.5 (Residential and 



C.3-C.6 (Day Only) 



Day). 



CIO (Residential and Day) 

C*7 (Oay Only) 



M 
H 
o 



O, StaH and Budget 



This Item requests Information on the 
educational or vocational placements 
of transferring (released) students, 
by age. This item provides information 
on the types of transitions students 
are making as they leave separate 
school s. 



This section obtains detailed data on 
the hours of service provided by 
specific types of staff, as well as 
summary information on staff turnover 
(0.2) and in-service training (0.3). 
It also operates information on 
facility budget and costs. 



CIO (Residential 
and Oay) 

C.7 (Day Only) 



Asks only for the total 
number of students 
released* 



0.1 
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This Item requests both number of staff 
member b and the hours per week by 
category of staff, fhis quet>lion 
indicates the types or staff (and 
thus services) available to re^identb 
and students and provides the data 
necessary to estimate the average nours 
of each service available per student. 



0.1 



Number of staff members 
Mill be asked only for 
instructional and related 
services staff. Hours 
per Meek Mill not be 
asked. 
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TABLE C.3 (continued) 



Section/ltMs on Mall Questionnaire 



Purpose of items 



Items on Short Interview 



OthOi Changes 



0*4, D.7-D.7b, D.9 (Residential 
and Day) 



0.4, D.6-t.., 



(Day Onl/) 



0^5-0.6 (Residential and Day) 

0.5 (Oay Only) 

0.8, 0.10 (Residential and Oay) 

0.7 (Day Only) 



^hese items obtain the amount of 
the operating budget and per student/ 
resident costs* Annual per resident 
or student costs will provide one way 
of comparing facilities on the resources 

• ' Mon. If educa- 

tional . paid by another 

agency or . ^ .uiion, these Items 
will determine the nature (public or 
private) of the source. 

These items obtain the per student/ 
resident charges or fees. 



These items determine what particular 
cost categories are included In the 
computation of average per student/ 
resident costs. 



0.4, 0.7-0. 7b, 0.9 (Residential 
and Oay) 

0.4, 0.6-0.6b (Day Only) 



r: 
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TABLE C,3 (continued) 



SectIon/lte«s on Mail Questionnaire Purpose of Items Items on Short Interview 



Other Changes 



Other Facility Characteristics 
and Experiences 



This section contains three sets of 
questions on other aspects of facility 
practice not covered elsewhere: 



o unique contributions made by the 
facilities to the education of 
handicapped students (E.l) 



o problems facing the facility in 
staffing. Interaction with other 
agencies and organizations, funding, 
integration, and transition (£.2) 

o students for whom the facility 
faces particular problems (£.3) 

o frequency of assessment of the 
IdCillty's performance (t.4) 



£.2 



Respondents were asked 
whether each problem 
was very serious or not. 
Open-ended question on 
other problems was 
omitted. 
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TABLE C.3 (continued) 



S«ction/lte«s on Hail Questionnaire Purpose of lte«is Items on Short Interview 



Other Changes 



F. Changes Since 1976 This section applies only to facilities 

In operation In 1976 (F.1> end asks 
the current director/principal to 
describe, froii his or her perspective 
and knowledge, the changes that have 
occurred since that tl»e. (Note that 
for facilities also surveyed In the 
1978-79 OCR study, estlnates of changes 
based on contexporaneous reports are 
possible on some but not all variables.) 



f ,2 - F.6 (Residential d i Day) 
F.2 - F.5 (Day Only) 



These items request information on 
changes in facility population in 
terms of : 



o number of residents and day students 

o age dibtr iDut ion of population served 

o seventy of handicap of population 
served 

o number of ini>truct lonol staff 



F.5 (Residential and Day) 
F.4 (Day Only) 



F.7 
F.6 



(Resident lal and Day) 
(Day Only) 



ERIC 



These items ask for the current 
director»s/pr incipai »s assessment 
of Changes in faci I ity 's 
philosophy and practice. 



r.7 (Residential and Day) 
F.6 (Day Only) 



TABLE C.3 (continued) 



Section/ltMs on Mail Questionnaire 



Purpose of lte«s 



lte«s on Short Interview 



Other Changes 



F.8 (Residential and Day) 

F.7 (Day Only) 



This lte« asks for the current 
director *s/pr inclpal *s description 
of facility changes associated with 
P. I. 94-142. 



f.9 (Residential and Day) 

F.8 (Day Only) 



This item asks the current director/ 
principal to describe any other 
significant changes at the facility. 



M 
M 



Final Questions and 
Instructions 



This section also asks for additional 
comments from the director /principal 
and (or copies of facility brochures 
(G.I). 
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Ittu titles of respondents are requested 
to tacilitote callbacks, if necessary, 
to clarify dnswers (6.2). 
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Inlormation on tt\e title and length of 
Service of respondents (6.3) to the 
sections requiring assessment of change 
and problems tacing separate facilities 
will be used to assess iUe likely 
validity of responses to these items. 



G.3 
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TABLE C.3 (continued) 



S«ction/lt6ii$ on Mftil Questionnaire 



Purpose of tfms 



Iteiis on Short Interview 



Other Changes 



Population Modules 



The nine population aoduies are designed 
to provide detailed inforaetion on the 
rec: dents and/or day students at the 
facility, and to provide counts by 
severity of primary handicapping 
condition, specific secondary handi- 
capping conditions, age, sex at 4 race. 

These data will be used to describe the 
population receiving the services 
reported In the aain questionnaire. 



Total g students with each 
prinary handicapping 
condition, # students in 
each subcategory, # students 
with any secondary disability 
and the # students by age 
ranges 0-5, 6-17, 18-21. 



00 



Each facility will receive , those specific 
nodules which correspond to the Information 
provided in the screening interview on 
primary handicapping conditions of the 
Chi Idren served. 



III. SURVEY SCHEDULE AND IMPLEMENTATION OF PROCEDURES 



The full survey of separate facilities began in June of 1988 and 
continued into the early part of 1989, This section of the appendix describes 
the schedule of the survey in detail, as well as the recruitment and training 
of survey staff and the procedures for data collection, document tracking, and 
coding and quality control editing. 

A. DATA COLLECTION SCHEDULE 

0MB clearance of the revised survey instruments was received on June 6, 
1988. Since initial preparation^ for the survey had been made prior to 
receipt of clearance, the data collection was able to begin immediately, 

1- Advance Mailing 

The mailing of advance materials to the sampled facilities began on 
June 5. The package consisted of (1) a cover letter addressed to "Facility 
Director" from the research contractor project director, (2) a copy of a 
memorandum from the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education 
Programs, to all State special education directors describing the study, (3) 
a single-page form requesting preliminary information on eligibility^ for the 



^Facilities were asked to indicate whether any special education services 
were provided at the facility, whether any nonhandicapped students received 
educational services in the same buildings at the facility as did handicapped 
students, whether the average length of stay was 30 days or less, and whether 
the facility was primarily a correctional facility. Facilities providing no 
special education services, with programs serving handicapped and 
nonhandicapped students together, with short lengths of say and that were 
juvenile corrections facility were considered ineligible for the survey. 
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survey, and (- 5 business-reply envelope for return of the form to the 
research contractor. 

As additional sample was added, advance materials were sent to these 
facilities. In the second week in August, a mailing was made to facilities 
sampled in cells where initial ineligibility rates were found to be high, m 
September, a final mailing was sent to facilities added to the sample at that 
time. 

Returned advance forms were reviewed by project staff as they were 
received. Facilities that were clearly ineligible were coded as such on the 
CATI screening file and no effort was made to contact these facilities to 
conduct the screening interview. Facilities responding in ambiguous ways, 
facilities that were clearly eligible based on the advance form, and 
facilities that did not return the advance form were retained on the CATI 
screening file and were contacted for screening. 

2- Telephone Screening Interview 

Telephone screening was conducted in two locations, at ^athematica Policy 
Research's (MPR) Princeton-area Telephone Center and at the Institute for 
Survey Research (ISR) of Temple University in Philadelphia. Both 
organizations use the same CATI software; a senior systems analyst at MPR 
prepared the CATI sample, screening questionnaire, and tracking files for both 
sites and monitored the installation and operation of the CATI program files 
at ISR. 

CATI screening began at the ISR site on June 17 and was completed at that 
site on August 5. At the end of the ISR fielding period, a data tape with al I 
completed cases and a tape with outstanding cases were transmitted to MPR. 
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The outstanding cases were assigned to the MPR telephone interviewing staff 
for completion. Screening began at -the MPR site on July 14 and continued 
until October 17. 

Daily production reports were prepared by site and by interviewer in each 
site on the previous day's and cumulative distribution of final and interim 
statuses, CATI time per completed screener, and interviewer productivity. 
These reports, generated from the CATI program, were reviewed by the survey 
staff and used to plan release of additional sample and changes to the 
interviewing schedule. 

3. Mailing of Questionnaire Packets 

Each completed screening interview with an eligible facility generated 
a one-page "field log," produ'^ed by the CATI program based ■ on screening 
interview data. The field log provided the following information on each 
facility eligible for the mail questionnaire packet: 

0 Facility name and address from the original sample frame 

• 0 Current facility name and address updated during the screening 
interview 

0 Any previous facility name (other than that on the sample 
frame) 

0 Name and title of the screening interview respondent 

0 Name, title, and address of the person to whom the 
questionnaire packet was to be mailed (provided by the 
screening interview respondent) 

0 Specific mail questionnaire materials appropriate for the 
facility (day or residential main questionnaire and one or 
mere of the nine population modules) 

0 Screening information on the number of students and/or 
residents between the ages of 0 to 21, by age group 
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° H^JfcV'^ screening interview was completed and approximate 

tl JZ'J^' ""''^^"S' '"'^*^^*"9 °f reminder letter! 

and telephone follow-up. -=1.1.^1, 

The field log was used . primarily to generate the questionnaire mailings, 
although it was also reviewed as part of the quality control editing process 
(described later). 

The CATI program also generated a personalized letter to the person 
identified in the screening interview as the appropriate respondent for the 
mail questionnaire. 

Printed questionnaires were received from the Government Printing Office 
contractor on August 1, 1988, and mailing to screened eligible facilities 
began on August 3. Packages included the personalized letter to the 
respondent, one version of the main questionnaire (either than for day 
programs or that for residential facilities with day programs on campus), and 
one or more of the nine modules based on the primary handicapping conditions 
of the students or residents, as indicated in the screening interview, and a 
business-reply envelope to return completed materials. 

Mailing of mail questionnaire packets continued through the end of the 
screening period and the last packets were mailed by the end of the week of 
October 17. Pilot sample facilities which had not previously responded were 
sent new questionnaire packets and were tracked and recontracted as described 
below for facilities in the full survey. 

^- Mailing Re minder/Thank-You Letter<; 

All facilities sent a mail questionnaire packet were mailed a 
reminder/thank-you letter approximately three weeks after the initial packet. 
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The letter served two purposes. It either thanked the respondent for 
completing and returning the mailed materials or provided a reminder of the 
importance of the study and requested completion and return of the 
questionnaires. In addftion, the letter encouraged respondents to call the 
project director or other research contractor staff to find out more about the 
survey or to obtain answers to specific questions. A large number of 
facilities took advantage of this opportunity. 

5. Telephone Reminder Calls and Telephone Interviews 

Reminder calls began in October to facilities mailed the questionnaire 
packets in August and the reminder/thank-you letters three weeks later. As 
part of the reminder call, facility respondents were asked if they had in fact 
received the packet, whether the materials in the packet were the appropriate 
ones for their facility, and whether they planned to return the completed 
materials and if not, why. Facility respondents were also encouraged to ask 
questions about the study or about the questionnaire, and either the 
interviewer provided the answer immediately or referred the question to the 
supervisory staff who returned the call as soon as possible. Most facilities 
were interested in being able to participate and many said they thought they 
might be able to complete the mail questionnaire forms but could not be 
positive or give a specific return date. In addition, many felt that the 
amount of staff time required to assemble the required information and 
complete the questionnaire was more than was possible given other demands on 
staff time and often staff shortages. 
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After several weeks of conducting the reminder calls, it became apparent 
that a more efficient strategy would be to use the reminder call as a way to 
determine whether the facility had or was going to respond by mail, and if 
not, to immediately request participation in a telephone interview. 
Therefore, the abbreviated telephone version of the mail questionnaire 
materials was administered to facilities who declined to or were uncertain of 
their ability to participate by mail. 

Administration of the telephone interviews began in early November and 
continued through January 16, 1989. 

B. DATA TRACKING AND PROCESSING 

1- Sample and Document Control 

The CATI program that supported the telephone screening of facilities 

for eligibility also produced daily and cumulative reports, separately by 

interviewing site (MPR or ISR), on final statuses and interim statuses of 
released sample and the amount of sample available to be released for 

interviewing. Interviewer productivity reports were also generated daily. 

The CATI program also provided the i put file of eligible facilities for 
the mail questionnaire document tracking system. This system was written in 
Q&A (Questions and Answers) format on a personal computer. Each eligible 
facility mailed a questionnaire packet appeared on the tracking system, with 
the following information: 

0 Ca.-. identification number that linked the CATI screening 
record with the questionnaire documents mailed to the facility 

0 Screening date 

0 Date questionnaire materials were mailed 
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0 Type of facility (day or residential) 

0 Specific population niodules mailed to the facility 

0 Name and title of person to whom the questionnaires were 
mailed 

0 Address where questionnaires were mailed 
0 Facility telephone number 

0 Date reminder/thank-you letter was to be mailed 

0 Date reminder telephone call was to be initiated 

0 Whether completed mail questionnaire materials hid been 
received 

0 Date completed mail questionnaire materials had been received 

0 Comments on final status (e,g, deternined to be ineligible, 
completed by telephone, final refusal to participate). 

The Q&A tracking system allowed survey staff to find any facility using 
a number of possible identifiers, including facility name, city or town in 
which the facility was located, zip code, telephone number, or respondent 
name, as well as case ID. This was very helpful when respondents called in 
with questions since records on a given case could be quickly retrieved and 
discussed with the respondent* The tracking system file information could 
also be updated, for example, if a facility was determined to need a day 
rather than residential questionnaire or only some of several modules sent. 
The tracking system file was updated daily to reflect new mail returns and 
telephone interview completes and other changes to the data base. 

The tracking system provided reports on the number of facilities at 
different stages in the survey process— for example, the total number mailed, 
the number of completed mail returns, the number of telephone interviews 
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completed, and the number of facilities determined to be ineligibl 
duplicates with other facilities based on information received in response to 
the mail or telephone survey. 

2- Quality Co ntrol Editing and Coding 

Editing and coding of completed mail questionnaires and telephone 
interview documents began in late December 1988 and continued through early 
February 1989. Detailed specifications for the editing and coding are 
inciuded in Volume V to this report. 

Editing principally consisted of ensuring that all critical items were 
answered, using che telephone version as the guide to identify critical items; 
entering appropriate missing data codes (unknown, unavailable, not applicable) 
where information was not provided; checking for internal consistency in 
responses across items; checking for other possible respondent errors such as 
values reported that seemed vory small or very large (for example, in total 
annual budget or number of teaching staff); and writing up unresolved problems 
for supervisor or project director review. 

The quality control editors so entered numeric code values in the 
documents to represent written responses to open-ended questions. In a number 
of cases the code simply indicated whether a written response had been 
provided, for example, a description of admissions and release criteria. In 
other cases, specific responses were given one of a series of codes, for 
example, the type of agency providing or supporting the educational program 
at the facility If it was not part of the facility's own operating budget. 
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Quality control or coding problems were reviewed first by the survey 
manager and then by the project director. They made the decision whether to 
recontact the respondent to attempt to obtain missing information or clarify 
apparently inconsistent information. In a number of cases, internal evidence 
on the documents or in the facility's file was sufficient to resolve the 
problem. Recontacts with respondents were made by. senior interviewers 
experienced on the project and the annotated survey documents were reviewed 
again by the survey manager. 

3. Data Entry, Cleaning, and Verificati on 

As edited and coded documents were completed, they were batched in groups 
of ten and assigned to data entry. Information on the documents was keyed 
directly into a data file on key-to-disk equipment. As data were entered, 
they were automatically reviewed against pre-programmed project-specific 
range, skip logic, and internal consistency checks. Out-of-range values and 
consistency and skip logic errors not previously resolved during editing were 
flagged on the data entry file for later cleaning. 

A specially trained quality control editor and the survey manager opened 
all flagged cases and reviewed and annotated the relevant survey documents to 
resolve problem encountered during data entry. It was generally not 
necessary to consult the project director or recontact respondents to resolve 
problems encountered during data entry. After a problem was resolved and the 
flag removed from the data entry file, the documents were reassigned for a 
second entry by a second entry clerk. Any discrepancies between the first 
(corrected) and second entry records were resolved. All documents were 
subject to this double-entry verification. 
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After data entry, cleaning, and verification a dean data tape was 
transmitted from the data entry computer to a main frame computer for 
production of analysis files. 
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IV. STAFF HIRING, TRAINING, AND SUPERVISION 



The survey required several staff S--CATI screening interviewers, 
interviewers to conduct telephone reminder calls and administer the telephone 
interviews, and quality control editing and coding staff. Figure C,l presents 
in diagranmiatic form the relationship between these staffs and the management 
structure of the survey. 

A. CATI SCREENING INTERVIEWERS 

1. Interviewers at Temple University's ISR Telephone Facility 

A total of 24 interviewers were trained to conduct the CATI screening 
interview at the ISR facility. The interviewers were initially selected by 
ISR staff, but the final decision to retain or release interviewers based on 
their performance remained the prerogative of the MPR staff supervising the 
ISR interviewing. One person trained for interviewing subsequently became the 
ISR assistant supervisor on the project. 

Two 2-day training sessions were held at ISR, the first session June 15 
and 16 and the second, June 21 and 22. Both training sessions were led by 
MPR staff (the project director, the survey director, and the survey manager) 
assisted by the ISR supervisor. The ISR supervisor also provided initial 
training for new interviewers in general interviewing techniques and CATI 
comniands . 

Study-specific lectures and training manuals were provided on the 
sponsorship and purpose of the survey, the nature of the sample and the 
eligibility criteria, special problems or issues in contacting respondents and 
conducting the interviews, a question-by-question review of each screening 
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interview item, and a discussion of special terfnino1x)gy including handicapping 
conditions and alternative labels or diagnoses and acronyms* 

The training sessions included practice interviews conducted on both hard 
copy instruments and CaTI programmed instruments in which the trainer led 
interviewers through several mock interviews designed to illustrate various 
situations likely to be encountered during actual interviewing. After 
training, individual interviewers were observed by both ISR and MPR survey 
staff and provided with feedback and retraining as necessary. 

The CATI program provided daily progress reports on the survey to MPR 
staff in Princeton and MPR and ISR supervisory staff regularly reviewed the 
reports and discussed interviewing progress by telephone several times per 
week. In addition, MPR staff worked on-site at ISR regularly, on average at 
least one day per week, observing interviewers, reviewing problems, and 
discussing any modifications in procedure with ISR staff, 

2, Interviewers at MPR 

A total of 18 interviewers were trained at MPR for the CATI screening 
survey. Newly hired staff received a preliminary training in general 
interviewing techniques and use of the CATI equipment and commands prior to 
study-specific training. All interviewers participated in a two-day training 
session on the survey, identical in content and format to the training 
provided ISR interviewers. The first MPR training session was conducted July 
12 and 13 and the second August 8 and 9, 

Interviewer performance and productivity was monitored by supervisory 
staff in a manner very similar to that at ISR, Supervisors listened to a 
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sample of interviews on silent call -monitoring equipment, reviewed hard copy 
notes on contact sheets, particularly those with some kind of problem noted, 
and also reviewed individual interviewer productivity reports produced by CATI 
daily. 

B. REMINDER CALL/TELEPHONE VERSION INTERVIEWERS 

All reminder calls and telephone interviews were conducted by MPR staff, 
in most cases by staff who had participated in the original screening 
interviews and who were, therefore, very conversant with the study and 
experienced interacting with facility staff on issues raised by this study. 
All staff conducting reminder calls and telephone interviews received 
additional training on those instruments. The training focused on the 
question-by-question review of the telephone interview and practice interviews 
with supervisory staff. A senior interviewer was trained to supervise this 
effort; she was supported by the survey manager. 

C. QUALITY CONTROL EDITORS AND CODERS 

The majority of quality control editors/coders had been conducting the 
abbreviated telephone interviews, and all received a two-day study-specific 
training on editing and coding conventions and procedures to be used with the 
survey instruments, both mail and telephone. A coding manual was prepared for 
this training and updates were provided as additions and changes were made 
during the coding process. 

The first five cases (full sets of survey documents pertaining to an 
individual facility) completed by each editor/coder were reviewed by the 
survey manager and project director, and additional training and instructions 
were given as necessary. A ten-percent sample of all cases were subsequently 
reviewed by the survey manager and all problem cases were reviewed by both the 
survey manager and the project director. 
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V. SURVEY RESULTS 

The survey data base includes the 556 cases fielded during the pilot 
survey conducted in the' fall of 1987 as well as the 5,895 cases fielding 
during the full survey in the fall and winter of 1988-89- The survey results 
described in this section are presented separately for the pilot and full 
surveys as well as for the total. 

A. RESULTS OF THE CATI ELIGIBILITY SCREENING 

Table C.4 presents the distribution of final statuses for the pilot and 
full survey eligibility screening conducted on CATK A total of 2,580 
facilities were screened as eligible at this stage in the survey, out of 6,451 
in the sample, with an overall completion rate (for both eligible and 
ineligible facilities) of 92 percent. Eliminating certain facilities from the 
base (duplicates and case study facilities, primarily), the response rate is 
94 percent overall. 

A large portion of the sample, 60 percent, were screened as ineligible 
for a variety of reasons, but very few refused, were contacted but were unable 
to be interviewed for other reasons, or were never contacted. This was true 
in both the pilot and full surveys. 

B. RESULTS OF THE MAIL AND TELEPHONE SURVEYS WITH ELIGIBLE FACILITIES 

Table C.5 presents the distribution of final statuses for the follow-up 
mail/telephone survey with facilities screened as eligible. A total of 1,941 
facilities provided data on either the mail questionnaires or the telephone 
interview, for an overall response rate was 75 percent. The response to the 
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TABU C.4 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCREENIHG imiRVIPW 
FINAL STATUSES. FOR PILOT !5o 
(UfMlghed Counts) 




Total Saople Assigned 
Coflaplete Screener 
Total 

Eligible (01.02) 

Admlnistratlve/fto Services 
for KandlcaDoed 
Students (07 ^M0,11) 

Residential (12) 

Special Educa..on Provided in 
Setting with Non-Handicapped 
Students (14) 

Special Program. Not Elialble 
Length of Stay 

30 Days or Less (.13) 

Correctional Facility (18) 

Adults Only (15) 

No Longer in Operation (16) 

Scrcener Not Completed 
Total 

Refusal (05) 
Duplicate (19) 

Unable to Contact or Interview 
(03.06) 

Unable to Locate (17) 

Not Contacted: Case Study 
Facility (20) 



'Fielded during Fall of 1987 
Yielded «hir ing Sunner and Fall of 1988. 
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TABLE C.S 

OISTRIBUTIOH OF JWIL QUESTIOHHAIRE/TELEPHOHE SURVEY 
FIHAL STATUSES. FOR PILOT AND FULL SURVEYS 
(U(M«<ghted Counts) 



■ 




TOTAL 




OT SURVEY^ 
PERCENT 


FULL SURVEY* 


Tota) SdJipIe Screened Eligible 


2580 


100.0% 


266 


100.0% 


2314 


100.0% 


Conpleted Follow-up Survey 














Total 


1941 


75.2 


173 


65.0 


1768 


76.4 


By Nail 


872 


33.8 


137 


51.5 


735 


31.8 


By Telephone 


1069 


41.4 


36 


13.5 


1033 


44.6 


Never Responded 


639 


24.8 


93 


35.0 


546 


23.6 



Yielded during Fall of 1987. 

Yielded during Sumner and Fall of 1988. 



575 

11.395 



full survey was appreciably greater than for the pilot survey (76 percent 
compared to 65 percent). 

During the full survey facilities that declined to respond by mail were 
asked to complete an abbreviated telephone interview; however, during the 
pilot survey this option had not been available to respondents. Pilot 
nonrespondents were recontacted during the full survey phase to request their 
participation either by .nail or telephone, and some did in fact respond. The 
overall distribution of mail versus telephone completes was 872 to 1,069. a 
1:1.2 ratio. The ratio among the pilot survey sample was much more heavily 
weighted toward mail respondents, with a 1:3.8 ratio, than in the full survey. 

C. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDING FACILITIES 

Table C.6 presents the distribution of facilities responding by either 
mail or telephone to the survey, across two critical dimensions: facility 
operator and type of program offered (day or residential). As expected, there 
were relatively few State-op rated day programs and local public residential 
programs. More than half of the day programs were operated by local or 
regional public agencies, nwstly school districts, and two-thirds of the 
residential facilities were privately operated. 

Tables C.7 through C.IO present detailed distributions of the responding 
facilities and the students at the responding facilities, separately for day 
and residential programs, by the primary disability served at the facility and 
the specific type of operator of the facility. These breakdowns parallel 
those used in the analyses with data weighted to represent the estimated 
universe. 
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TABLE C.6 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDING FACILITIES 



lotaJ Day Residential 

Operated by a State agency 232 55 177 

Operated by a local or regional 
public agency 761 7^7 

Operated by a private organization 948 543 405 

1.941 1.315 626 
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VI. COMPARISON OF RESPONDING AND N0NRESP0NDIN6 FACILITIES 

The level of response to the screening interview was very high, 
92 percent overall. Therefore, any biases due to nonresponse are likely to 
be quite trivial. However, one-quarter of facilities identified as eligible 
for the follow-up mail/telephone survey did not respond, and while a response 
rate of 75 percent to a survey is generally considered to be good, there is 
the possibility that nonresponding facilities are different in important ways 
from responding facilities. This section reports on what is known about the 
differences between responding and nonresponding facilities, based on data 
obtained during the screening interview. First, certain limitations of the 
screening data are reviewed. 

A. LIMITATIONS OF THE SCREENING DATA 

The screening data, while generally sufficient for the purposes for which 
it was intended--that is, to determine whether a facility met or did not meet 
the eligibility criteria for the follow-up survey and to obtain sufficient 
data to determine which follow-up instruments applied, were obtained in a 
manner that reduced its accuracy on certain types of information. 

The counts of numbers of students and residents by age group were found, 
based on reports provided during the follow-up survey, to be inaccurate a 
number of cases. This was uue to a number of factors specific to the 
screening interview process. Screening interview respondents provided the 
counts of students and residents to the best of their knowledge, in most cases 
without consulting records. Also, the respondent was sometimes not in a 
position to know individual facility population counts in detail, being the 
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superintendent of an entire district or the executive director of an agency 
operating a number of programs. 

Also, the number of different primary handicaps among the students or 
residents served at a facility obtained on the screening interview was often 
found to be larger than those actually reported during the follow-up survey. 
The screening interview questions and interviewer probes were very explicit 
that only the primary handicapping conditions, not secondary conditions, of 
students should be considered. However, some modules sent to respondents were 
returned as inapplicable because all students were already accounted for, 
based on their primary handicapping condition, in other modules. 

There was also confusion on the part of some screening interview 
respondents about how to categorize the type of agency or organization 
operating the facility. In some cases, a public agency, particularly the 
State educational agency (SEA), was inappropriately reported as the operator, 
apparently because the SEA provided some grant funds even though the operating 
budget was controlled by another organization or agency. Confusion on this 
variable was resolved for facilities responding to the follow-up survey by 
review of internal information provided on the questionnaire, by recontact 
with the respondent, or by contact with the State education agency. 

Because of these limitations in the screening data, the screening 
information on which respondents and nonrespondents to the follow-up 
mail/telephone survey will focus on the following variables: 

0 Whether the facility provides residential services 

0 Whether the facility provides other services besides 
educational and residential programs 
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0 Whether the facility serves persons over the age of 21 

0 Whether the facility serves any persons age 5 or younger 

0 Whether the facility serves any persons age 6 to 17 

0 Whether the facility serves any persons age 18 to 21 

0 Whether the facility is operated by a public agency 

0 Whether the facility accepts private placements 

0 Whether the facility serves persons 0 through 21 in several 
major size categories 

0 Whether the facility had also been surveyed in the 1978-79 OCR 
survey of State-operated or supported separate facilities 



B. COMPARISON OF RESPONDENTS AND NONRESPONDENTS 

Table C-11 presents the distribution of eligible facilities by whether 
or not they responded to the follow-up mail/telephone survey on a number of 
variables obtained during the screening interview. There were statistically 
significant differences between responding and nonresponding facilities on 
four variables: 



0 Proportion providing residential services (respondina 
facilities were slightly less likely to provide such services) 

0 Proportion providing services, in addition to educational and 
residential services, to handicapped persons (responding 
facilities were more 1 ikely to provide these types of 
services) 

0 Proportion providing educational services to students age 5 
or younger (responding facilities were somewhat more likely 
to provide early intervention or pre-school services) 

0 Distribution of facility size across three broad categories 
(more responding facilities were in the smallest size 
category, and fewer were in the largest size category, than 
among non-responding facilities) 
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LdPger facilities, and to some extent residential facilities, were 
apparently more reluctant to participate in the survey, even when provided 
with opportunities to take part in a shorter telephone interview. 

C. COMPARISON OF TELEPHONE AND MAIL RESPONDENTS 

Facilities that responded to the follow-up survey may differ in important 
ways depending upon the mode in which they chose to respond. Ma^ll and 
telephone respondents were compared on the same screening variables discussed 
above as well as on a few selected variables obtained in both versions of the 
follow-up survey, specifically: 

0 Total number of students age 0 through 21 
0 Student/teacher ratio 

0 Primary handicapping condition served by the facility 

Table CA2 presents this information. 

The variables on which there were significant differences between 
facilities responding by mail versus by telephone are generally the same ones 
on which all respondents differ from nonrespondents: 

0 Services provided 
0 Age categories served 
0 Total size 

However, there is no difference by mode in the proportion of residential 
facilities and there are differences In the distribution of primary handicap 
served between respondents in the Iwo modes, but they are very small. Again 
it appears that larger facilities were less able or willing to provide all the 
requested data on the mail questionnaire. 
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